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OPENING SPEECH, 

AMD Hn 

REPLY TO THE REV. M.EX. CJiMPBELL, 

IH TBS 

RECENT PUBUC DISCUSSION IN CINOINNATI, 
TO PROVE 

Tkai the Principies of all Rd^ions are emmeotUf and Aai their 
Practice is injurious to the Human Race. 

ALSO, 

MR. OWEN^ 

JHetnotCal to tfie UnmHUr of JHerCco, 

AVD ▲ 

NARRATITE OF THE PROCEEDINGS THEREON, 

Which led to the pr<niiiie of the Meziean Gt)yernineiit, to place a Diitrict, 

one hundred and fifty milee broad, along the whole line of frontier 

bordering on the U. States, under Mr. Owkii's jurisdiction^ 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF XSTABLISHIITQ 

A HSW 

POLITICAL AND MORAL 

SYSTEIII OP GOVERNMENT^ 

FOUNDBD ON THE LAWS OF NATUBB, 
As explained in the above Debate with Mr, CAMPBELtf. 



J CINCINNATI: 



PITBWHEB FOR ROBERT OWEN, 

Md sM hy M BoohseUera in America and Europe. 

11829. 
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tHtindt of Ohio, Scf. 

Bb it rembmbbred, that on the 8th day of ^ay, in the year of our Ler^ 
one thoneanil eight hundred and twenty-nine, and in the 53rd year of th» 
Independence of the United States of America, Robert Owen, of said Die- 
ttiot, hath depoeited In this Offiiee the title of a Booh, the right whereef ho 
clAiins as proprietor, in the vor<b and figurea following, to wit:-» 

<' Robert Owen's caning speech, and his reply to the Rey. Alezinder 
" Campbell, on the recent public discussion in Cincinnati, to prove that 
<< the principles of all Religions are erroneous, and that their practice if 
" injarions to the human race. ^ Also, Mr. Owen's Memorial to the Re« 
'' public of Mexico, and a narrative of the proceedings thereon, which 
^ led to the promise of the Mexican Qovemroent, to pkoe a l^iftriet one - 
" hundred and fifty miles broad, along the whole line of frontier, border- 
" ing on the United States, under Mr. Owen's jurisdiction, for the pur- 
" pose of establishing a n^w poUtieal and moral system of Govenunent^ ~ 
" founded on the taws of nature, fts explained in the above debate with 
"^Mr.CampbetL" 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United Slates, entitled " Aft 
act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned.*' And also an act, entitled " An act supple- 
n^ntary to an act, entitled an act for the forther encoui^igement of learn- . 
ingt ^y securing the copies of Maps, Charts and Books to the authors and 
proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned, and extend, 
ing the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, eograving and etching 
historical and other prints.*' 

WM. KEY BOND, 
Clerk of the District of Ohio. 
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DEDICATED 

TO THE GOVERNMENTS 

Who desire to relieve the governed from the evils 
proceeding from the misdirection of mechanical inven- 
tions;— -by forming arrangements to give the rising 
generation a superior character from burth^ and to ren* 
der them, by a right dkection of their physical and 
mental capacities, secure, without national or indivi- 
dual contest, in the enjoyment of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, requisite for their progressive im- 
provement and happiness* 



ROBERT OWEN. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

BEASONS FOR THIS PUBLICATION. 

When Mr. Alexander Campbell and the author met, after their 
arrival at Cincinnati, it became necessary to arrange the mode of 
conducting the debate. 

The author proposed that, he should state the facts and argument^ 
in proof of the truth of the principles which he had undertaken to 
establish, that, after due time for consideration, Mr. C. should an- 
swer this statement by agreeing or dissenting, according to his con* 
viction; and that the author ^ould reply to Mr. C^s objections, if 
any were made. 

This was the regular and natural mode of proceeding; but Mr. C. 
was not prepared for it, and said it was contrary to the plan adopted 
in his former debates. He had been accustomed to speak alternately, 
every thirty minutes, with his opponent, and he very much wished to 
foe allowed to pursue the same course in the present case. 

The author, influenced by the same principles which he advocated 
in the debate, preferred the gratification of Mr. C^s feelings to his 
own, and acceded to his wishes. 

I^ did so the more readily, because he felt confident of the truth 
of the fiicts and deductions which he intended to make from them, 
and equally so that Mr. C. had to defend popular notions, founded 
solely in the errors of his education. 

But by yielding to Mr. C^s wishes, the necessity was created for 
this publication, that the public might have a connected view of the 
author^s reasons for rejecting all religions, as they are now taught and 
practised by the world. 

This work contains no part of Mr. Alexander CampbelPs argu- 
ments in opposition to the author's statements, or in favor of the 
Christian religion. 

These will be given at large in the work which Mr. Campbell ia 
editing, which will contain a full history of the discussion. After 
the utmost ingenuity of the human mind has been exerted, without 
suciress, for several thousand years, to convince the reasonable part 
of mankind of the truth and value of religion, nothing new upon the 
subject can be expected now, or at any subsequent period. It is said, 
wWwut svccessj for if it had been oUierwise, the late public discus-< 
mon. could not have taken place« 
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Bat independent of every othert reason for the oimission in this 
V .:< of the me'^e wordy part of the diaaissian between the parties, 
ii Ion ^ iiev;^ that the facts herein stated, with the deductions from 
''(^u^, and iheir applicanuo to practice, will render ail the specula- 
'ir.jN n die subject of reIij(io« nugatory. 

'\ ;u i:iv .s s^ateii by the auihor relative to human nature, and any 
rcH^tMs sfiecalaiion, cannot k>oth be true. One must be in errors 
1 r ; • \ ae in direct opposijion to each other. The facts relative to 
I!. ..I I ;u rt% wte deuved Jrom the Mirongesi of aUeMenees — the 
I ■ •?* t''*^r t ri leaces of our senses. All the religions of the world 

^ IP tj, foil) the weakest of aU evidences^ die testimony of ig^ 

\ '•;' ' i.M interested men^ throttgh the darkest and most btgoUd 

. <>; tie- loorld. The former will, in due time, force their mval- 

. -e Uirhs ujwn the human race, while the latier cannot be recei- 

«' * -J. hy any mind not previously made irrational upon the subject of 

religion. 

Tiie latter hoi produced war on earth and ill will to man. The 
former tdll produce pe-jce on earth and good will to man. Thes^ 
resul s are the necessary effects of the truth of the former, and of 
the errors of the Ituter. 

This work is tlso intended to develope the outline of measures 
calculated to relieve society fr(>in the evils of over-production, — 
evils arising fiom the extraordinary increase of mechanical inven- 
tions and chemical discoveries, which, misdirected, degrade and 
enslave the industrious classes, and create great evils and con- 
fusion ♦hrougiiout society. 

The narrative of the author's proceedings relative to tlie state of 
Coahuila and Texas, in the republic of Mexico, is intended to 
explain what progress has been made in public measures devised to 
turn these ev»ls into benefits. 

A slight glance at the present condition of civilized nations, 
renders it evideut that, a total change in the principles and practices 
cf mankind is now become uns^voiduble, particularly in the most 
civiiized states; -and, whatever tempoiary ditiiculiies may arise to 
retard iis progress, the necessity for the change will overcome them, 
and truth and happiness will be permanently established, and super- 
cede the present irrational conduct of the human race. 

THE AUTHOR 
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PREFACE 



TO THE DlBCITaflON BSTWSBK MB. OAMFBULL AHD TSB AITTHOS. 



It is necessary on my part to explain the cause of the 
present meeting. 

After much reading and calm reflection^ early in life, 
and after an extensive per^onal^ and^ in many instances, 
confidential communication with the leading characters of 
the present times^ 1 was deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that all societies of men have been formed on a 
misapprehension of the primary laws of human nature, 
and that this error has ^oduced evil to man, and almost 
every kind of misery. 

1 was also equally convinced that the real nature of 
man b admirably adapted, when rightly directed, to at- 
tain high physical, intellectual and moral excellence, 
and to derive from each of these divisions of his nature, 
a large share of happiness, or of varied enjoyment. 

1 was, in consequence, impressed with the belief that 
I could not perform a greater service to mankind, than 
to endeavor to relieve them from this grievous error and 
eviL I accordingly made arrangements to apply all my 
fiuculties to discover the means by which it could be 
effected. For this purpose 1 instituted experiments, in 
England and Scotland, to try the effect of some of these 
new principles in practice. 1 published preliminary 
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essayd on the subject, and submitted them to the civilized 
goverDments of Europe and America. I visited various 
foreign countries, that I might communicate pernonally 
with the leading minds in each, and 1 presented an ex- 
planatory memorial to the Congiess of sovereigns and 
their ministers at Aix-la-Ghapelle, in 1818. 

I held public meetings in Great Britain, Ireland and 
the United States, and I widely circulated these pro- 
ceedings in every part of the world where the English 
language is known. 

Finding that the [H*actical experiments which I had 
tried in England first, and afterwards in Scotland, ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations, and that the most 
experienced, enlightened and comprehensive minds, 
when confidentially applied to, admitted the truth of th6 
principles on which they were founded, and doubted 
only, if the period had arrived when ignorance could be 
so far removed, as to admit of their immediate introduc- 
tion into practice, I applied myself to discover the best 
means by which these all intportant truths might be 
taught, and old prejudices removed, without producing 
the evils arising from sudden and extensive revolutions. 

I therefore placed these truths gradually before the 
public, sometimes in one form and sometimes in another, 
but, always, in the least offensive manner, 1 could devise. 

When parties whose prejudices were by these means 
aroused, became angry and reviled, as it was natural 
for them to do, I could not be angry or displeased with 
them, and therefore reviled not again, but I calmly put 
forth more and more of these truths, that all of them 
might, ultimately, be better understood. 
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When the partizam^ of varicHis pofitical parties^ fiiHy 
expected I would unite with them in opposition to some 
part of the existing order of things^ 1 could not join in 
their measures ; knowing that they saw but a small part 
of the evil^ which they fruitlessly^ yet often honestly^ 
endeavored to remove. t 

With my views, I could not belong to any party; 
because, in many things, I was opposed to all. Tet I 
freely conversed and associated with all classes, sects 
and characters ; and it was interesting and instructive to 
discover the various impressions which were made, on 
individuals belonging to all parties, by the principles 
which I advocated. To many, according to their preju- 
dices, I appeared a demon of darkness, or as some of 
them said, ^< I was worse than the devil ;'' while to 
others I seemed an angel of light, or '^ the best man the 
world ever saw ;'' and of course, of every gradation be- 
tween these extremes. 

Amidst these conflicting feelings, I pursued the even 
tenor of my way, ^' and turned not" from the great ob- 
ject I had in view, '' either to the right hand or to the 
left/' 

I thus proceeded, step by step^ until the most impor- 
tant laws of our nature were unfolded ; for I early per- 
ceived, that a knowledge of these laws would unveil the 
three most formidable prejudices, that iguorance of those 
laws had made almost universal. 

These early prejudices of our education, are district 
religions in opposition to these divine laws ; indissoluble 
marriages, and unnecessary private property. 

Yet the prejudices produced by the early education of 
mankind, on each of these subjects, are very different in 

2 
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vatjous cottfitricfs. Among most people^ however^ theM 
prejudices^ whatever form they may have taken^ have 
beeii deeply rooted^ through a long succession of ages, 
and have uniformly produced the greatest crimes, suffer- 
ing and misery, — indeed almost all to which human na- 
iture is liable; for the natural evils of life are so few, 
f they scarcely deserve consideration. 

The present age, however, appeared to me to be the 
time, when these artificial evils might be removed, and 
when an entire new order of things might be established. 

Many well intentioned and partly enlightened indivi- 
duals; who have not had an opportunity to reflect deeply 
on these subjects, imagine that it will be more easy to 
remove one of these evils at a time ; not perceiving that 
they fure three links^ forming one chain; each link being 
absolutely necessary to support the other two, and there>- 
fore,that they must be all retained, or go together. In- 
stead of these links becoming a band to keep society in 
good order, and unite men in a bond of charity, justice 
and affection, they form a chain, of triple strength, to 
retain the human mind in ignorance, and tcKinflict every 
species of misery from artificial causes, on the human 
race. 

Seeing this, I was induced to endeavor, previous to 
experience, to develope other arrangements, all in ac- 
cordance with the divine laws of our nature ; and thus 
attempt to break each link of this magic chain of evil) 
and thereby remove the only obstacles which prevent 
men from becoming rational beings. 

In these new arrangements, the countless evils which^ 
have been engendered i>y conflicting religi<ms,hy various 
forms of marriages, and by unnecessary private property^ 
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will not exist ; but, instead thereof, real charity^ pure 
chastity, sincere affections, and upright dealing ^^^^ 
Bian and man, producing abundance of the besi 
man happiness for all, will every where prevail. 

By pursuing this course, I was, from the be 
conscious that the worst feelings of those who hi 
trained in old prejudices, must be more or less 
And I would willingly have avoided creating e 
temporary evil, if it had been practicable ; bu 
not 

I endeavored, however, by kindness and calm 
turn aside these irrational feelings ; well knowi 
the parties were not the authors of the impres|sio] 
upon their respective organizations. And I s 
prevent any unnecessary pain in performing 
which to me appears the highest that man can p 
and which I execute solely under the expect 
relieving future generations from the misery w 
past and present have experienced. 

In pursuance of these measures, I last year d 
a course of lectures in New-Orleans, explanatoi 
principles, and many details of the practice, of 
posed system. 

During the progress of these lectures, man 
graphs appeared in the New-Orleans newspap 
ing a yeiy mistaken view of the principles an 
which 1 advocated. 

Discovering that these paragraphs proceedc 
some of the city clergvmen, I put an advertise 
the newspapers, offering to meet all the ministei 
ligion in the city, either in private or public, to 
the subjects of difference between ws^ in order 
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pC^Moii of New-Orleaus might know thfe real foiiii^*^ 
tioii on which the old systems of the world were erected, 
and the principles on which the new system was adri^ 
cated. These gentlemen, however^ were unwilling to 
enter upon the discussion. 

About the same period^ Mr Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany^ in Virginia, was solicited by a brother minister 
in the state of Ohio, to meet Dr. Underbill, who was 
publicly teaching, with success, the principles of the new 
system, in the upper part of that state. 

Mr. Campbell declined the call thus made upon him ; 
bttt he offered, as a shorter mode, in his opinion, of ter-* 
ininating the difference, to meet me, and discuss the 
merits of the old and new systems in public, at any^time 
and place most convenient to both. 

He afterwards, on seeing my proposals in the news* 
papers to meet the clergy of New-Orleans, on spedfic 
grounds, publicly offered to discuss those subjects with 
me, at Cincinnati, any time within twelve months flrom 
the date of his proposal. 

Having occasion, about that period, to pass, <m my 
way to Europe, within twenty miles of Mr. Cam^lVa 
residence, I went to see him, to ascertain whether hii 
proposal to meet me in public emanated frcHn a conscien- 
tious desire to discover valuable truths for the benefit of 
the human race ; or from a wish to attain a useless noto^ 
riety, by a vain and futile contest of words, without any 
definite meaning. 

By my intercourse with Mr. Campbell, I concluded 
he was conscientiously desirous of ascertaining truth 
tjifsm error on these momentous subjects ; that he wai 
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much experienced in public discussions^ and v^^^ "^"^ 
cated for the ministry. 

His superior talents for public debate are g 
admitted. 

Under these circumstances^ I did not feel n 
liberty to decline the call he had publicly made i 

1 therefore agreed to meet him^ at Uiis .cit; 
time ; that we mighty by a fair and open disci 
principles^ never yet publicly advocated^ dis( 
possible^ the foundation of human errors^ and 
cause of the continuance^ at this day^ over the i 
ignorance^ poverty, disunion, crime aiid misery 
practicable, lay a broad and solid foundation foi 
of all tribes and people ; that ^^ peace and go 
and intelligence may every where prevail, and 
tion and strife cease from the earth. 

Such is the origin and progress of the events 
cumstances, which have produced the present 
blage at this place. And my sole wish is, tha 
terminate beneficially for mankind. 

I wait Mr. Campbell's confirmation of this st 
as far as he is personally concerned in it. 

[Mr. Campbell assented to its correctness^] 
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PABT murr. 



OPENING SPEECH* 



Wb meet here, to^ay, for no personal consideration. Our sole 
object is to ascertain &cts, from which true principles may be ob- 
tained, and introduced into practice, for the benefit of the human 
race. 

The discussion which 1 am about to open, between Mr. Campbell 
and myself, is qne, more important in its consequences, to all des- 
criptions of men, than any, perhaps, which has hitherto occurred in 
the annals of history. 

It is a discussion, entered upon solely with a view, as I bdieve^ to 
elicit truth, if it be now practicable, on subjects the most interesting 
to the whole family of mankind; on subjects which iuTolve the hap- 
piness or misery of the present, and all future generations. And 
our intention is to begin, to continue, and to terminate these pro- 
ceedings, with the good faith and the good feelings which ought 
tilways to govern the conduct of those " who seek truth in singleness 
of heart, and with a sincere desire to find it.'^ 

Hitherto, assuredly, all mankind have been trained to be disciples 
of the opinions and habits of some national or local district; and, 
in consequence, they have been made to acquire errors which create, 
over the world, confusion of intellect, and a necessary latj^ division 
in practice. 

We now, however, propose to develope facts, and truths deduced 
from them, through the knowledge of which these local prejudices 
shall gradually disappear, and be finally removed. 

We propose, further, that through a knowledge of these facts and 
truths, a practice shall be introduced, which shall enable all to 
la^ome afiectionate and IntelUgwit members of one family,, having 
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new hearts and new minds, and whose single object, through lift^ 
will be to promote each other's happiness, and thereby their own. 

To attain this great end, we shall not now attack the errors of any 
particular local district; iof, by so doing, the evil passions and bad 
feelings, which local errors engender, are aroused and brought into 
injurious action. But universal troths shall be unfolded, which shall 
destroy the seeds of those pernicious passions and feelings, and, in- 
stead thereof, piodnc^ knowledge, peace and good will among the 
human race. 

In furtherance of this mighty change in the destinies of mankind^ 
I am now to prove, that a]l the religions of the world have originAted 
in error; that they aie directly q^posed to the divine, imchai^inf 
Wm of human nature; that they are necessarily the source of vice^ 
disunion and misery; that they are now the only obstacle to the for* 
mation of a society over the earth, of intelligence, of charity in its 
most extended sense, and of sincerity and affection; and that these 
district religicms can be no longer maintained, in any part of the 
world, except by keeping the mass of the people in ignorance of 
their own nature, by an increase of the tyranny of the few over the 
many. 

It is my intention to prove these all important truths, not by 
exposing the &llacies of the sources from whence each of these lo- 
cal religions have originated, but by bringing forth for public exam- 
ination, the facts, which determine by whsft unchanging laws man 
is produced and his character formed; and by showing how utterly 
inapplicable all the religions, which have been hitherto invented and 
instilled into the human mind, are to a being so created and ma* 
tiired. 

It will be Mr. Campbell's duty to endeavor to discover error in 
this development; and, if be shall find any, to make the error known 
to me and to the public in a kind and friendly manner. 

If, however, Mr. Campbell shall not detect any error in this state- 
ment, but on the contrary, shall find that it is a plain development 
of facts and just deductions th^efrom, and in strict accordance 
with all other known facts, as I most conscientiously believe it to 
be, then will it be equally his duty to declare, to the public, this 
truth, for the benei^t ^mankind. 
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A^r this shall be done, it will become the duty and interefit olT 
men of all other local districts to ascertain the truth or error of these 
facts, and of the consequences to which it is stated they will lead in 
{practice; and then, in the same kind and temperate manner, to pub<- 
lish in the shortest period, after such examination, the result, in order 
to remove error and establish truth. 

It is only by this juSt and equitable mode of proceediiig that truth 
can be elicited^ and made manifest for the good of mankind ; that 
the real cause of disunion and misety can be detected imd withdrawn 
from society, and that in place thereof a deep foundation can be laid, 
to establish foiever^ among all people, union, peace, charity and a& 
fection. 

The facts from which I am compelled to believe^ that these all* 
important consequences are to arise, are: 

I. 

That man, at his birth, is ignorant of every thing relative to his 
own organization ; and that he has not created the slightest part 
of any of his natural propensities, faculties, or qualities) j^ysical or 
mental. 

n. 

That no two infants, at birthj have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization; while the physical, mental and 
moral differences, between all infants, are formed without their know- 
ledge or consent. 

III. 

That each individual is placed, at birth, without his knowledge or 
consent, within circumstances, which, acting upon his peculiar or- 
gauizatioD, impress the general cliaracter of those circumstances upon 
the infant, child and man. Yet that the infltience of those circum- 
stances is, to a certain degree, modified by the peculiar natural orga- 
nization of each individual. 

IV. 

That no infant has the power of deciding at What point of timei 
or in what part of the world, he shall come into exbtence; of whom 
he shall be born ; in what particular religion he shall be trained to 
believe; or by what other circumstances he shall be surrotyided from 
birth to deatk. 

3 
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V. 

That each indifklaal is so created, that, when y<miig, he may be 
made to receive impfessions, to produce either true ideas or fidie 
ix>tioo8| or beneficial or iojurious habits, and to retain th^n mih 
freat tenacity. 

VI. 

That each individual is so created, that he BMist b^eve aceoiding 
to the strongest conviction that can be made ob his mind, while 
his belief in no case d^>ends upon his will; but on the oontrary^, 
his will is geaerdly formed by his beli^. 

vn. 

That each individual is so created, that he must like that which 
is pleasant to him, or that which produces agreeable sensations on 
his individual organization, and he must dislike that whick creates 
in him unpleasant ot disagreeable sensations; while he cannot dis- 
cover, previous to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

vni. 

That each individual is so created, that the sensations made upon 
his organization, although pleasant and delightful at their commence- 
ment, and for some duration, generally become, wh^i continued be- 
yond a cartain period without change, disagreeable and painful, 
l^hen a too rapid change of sensations is made on his organization, 
it dissipates, weakens and otherwise injuies his physical, intellec- 
tual and moral powers and enjoyments. 

IX. 

That the highest health, the greatest progressive improvements, 
and the most permanent happiness of each individual, depend, in a 
great decree, upon the proper cultivation of all bis physical, intellec- 
tual and moral Acuities and powers firom in^cy to maturity, and 
tipon all these parts of his nature being duly called into action, at 
their proper period, and temperately exercised, according to th» 
strength and capacity of the individual. 

X. 
That the individual is made to possess the worst character^ 
when his (Organization, at birth, has been con^pounded of the most 
finfoior propensities, Acuities and qualities of our common naturef 
md when so organized, he has been placed, fit>m birtik tQ 4si|th, 
amidst the most vicious or wc»fst curcumstances. 
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XI. 

Thit the individaal is made to posdees and to aequite a medittm 
diaiacter, wben his original organization is created n^periar^ and 
when the circumstances which surround him^ fiom birUi to death, 
fyroduce continued mcious or unfai>orahle impressions. Or when 
his organization has been formed <^ inferior materials, and the cir* 
cumstances in which he has been placed^ from birth to death, are of 
a charactor to produce swperior imjNreseions only. Or when there 
has been some mixture of superior and inferior qualities in the 
origind organization, and when it has also been jdaced, through life^ 
in varied circumstances of good and eoU, This last compound 
has been hitherto the commmi lot of mankind. 

xn. 

That the individual is made the most superior of his species, when 
his original organization has been compounded of the best propor- 
tions, of the best ingredients of which human nature is formed, and 
when the circumstances which surround him, from birth to death, 
are of a character to {produce only superior impressions; or in other 
wmis, when the circumstances, or laws, institutions and customs, in 
whidi he is placed, are all in unison with his nature. 

These facts remaining the same, at all timoB, and in all countries, 
are the true words of God, if they ever have been expressed. They 
ccHistitute laws of nature, not of man^s invention, they exist without 
his knowledge or consent, they change not by any ^ort he can 
make, and, as they proceed from a cause solely unknown and mys- 
terious to him, they are divine laws, in the only correct sense in 
which the term can be applied. 

Conodered separately and united, and viewed in all their bearings 
and consequences, these divine laws of human nature form the most 
perfect foundation for a divine moral code,— ^ code abundantly suf- 
ficient to produce, in practice, all virtue in the individual and in soci- 
ety; aiid to enable man, through a correct knowledge thereof to 
^wgAl out his own salvation from sin, or ignorance and misery, and 
to secure the happiness of his whole race. 

For the first law teaches that, as all men are created by a power 
mysterious and unknown 4o themselves, they can have no merit or 
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dem^it for their original formation, or individual organization ; that,, 
consequently, the pride of birth, or of superior physical form, or of 
inlellectuftlt:<pacity, are feelings proceeding alone from an aberration 
of intellect, produced by ignorance, and therefore irrational. And 
the second law teaches us, that as no two in^ts are bom alike, and 
as they have no knowledge how the difference is produced, we ought 
not to be displeased with, or to blame any individuals, tribes or, 
people, or to be less friendii^ to them, because they have been made 
to difSbr fiom U3 in color, form or features. 

The third law teaches us, that as each individual at birth may be 
placed, without his knowledge or consent, withia circumstances to 
force him to become any of the general characters now known to 
exist in any part of the world, we ought not to be displeased with 
those who have been made to differ from ourselves in birth, in reli- 
gion, in manners, in customs, in conditions, in thinking, in feelings 
or in conduct. On the contrary, we are taught to know, that this 
difference, to whatever extent it may proceed, is no more than a ne- 
cessary effect arising from the general, national and district circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, modified by the peculiar 
organization of each individual; and tliat,as neither the organization 
or these circumstances were formed by them, to be surprised or dis- 
pleased in Gonsequence^f their fixistence^ is a certain proof that we 
ourselves are in an irrational state, and influenced alone by ignorance 
of our nature. By tliis law we are further taught, that all feelings 
of anger and irritation will entirely cease, as soon as we shall acquire 
a real knowledge of our nature; that these feelings belong to man 
only during his irrational state of existence; and that when he be- 
comes enlightened, and shall be made a rational being, they will be 
no longer found in human society. Instead of these irrational feel- 
ings, engendered solely through ignorance of this law of our com- 
mon nature, we shall, through a knowledge of it, acquire a never 
ceasing, never tiring,^ practical charity for the whole human race; a 
charity so efficient, so sincere^ and so pure, that it will be impossible 
for any one, thus taught from infancy, to think ill of, or to desire the 
slightest injury to, any one of his fellow beings*. 

By the fourth, fifth and sixth laws we are taught, that a know- 
ledge of the principles contained in the preceding laws is ao ess^* 
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tiai to the wdl being and hapimieM of the human race, that it ii 
again and again reiteiated, through each of these laws, in every feim 
4he most likely to make the deepest impression on our mind. ^Thej 
expteaSf in a language no one can misunderstand, the ignorance and 
folly of individual pride and assumed consequence on account of 
birth, religion, learning, manners, habits, or any other acquirement 
or qualification, physical, intellectual or moral ; and give an entire 
new and different direction to all our thoughts, feelings and actions; 
and we shall no longer consider roan formed to be the ignorant, 
vicious and degraded being, that heretofore he has been compelled 
to appear, whether he has been covered by the garb of a savage, or 
of artificial civilized life. 

The seventh law teaches ucr, that there is no right or power in one 
man to compel another to like or dislike any thing, or any person, at 
his bidding or command ; for this law shows that the power of liking 
or disliking, as well as believing and disbelieving, are involuntary 
acts of our nature, — and are the necessary, and, therefore, the right 
impressibns made upon our senses. Merit and demerit, therefore, 
for liking or disliking, for believing or disbelieviAg, will be no longer 
attributed to man, than while the human race remains in an irra> 
tional state. Maniage, prostitution, jealousy, and tlie endless sexual 
crimes and diseases which these have engendered, have arisen solely 
from ignorance of this fundamental and divine law of our nature; 
and, in consequence, real chastity is unknown among the greater 
part of the human race; but in place thereof, a spurious chastity, 
producing insincerity, falsehood, deception and dissimulation, every 
where prevails. 

The eighth and ninth laws teach us the necessity for, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived firom, cultivating and duly exercising all the 
propensities, faculties and powers with which nature has supplied 
us; and the injury of permitting any one of them to lie dormant, 
unused, or unenjoyed, or to be over exerted. These laws thus teach 
us the benefit of well directed industry; the evil of idleness; and the 
^U importance of temperance in the use of each of our faculties, physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral ; and the lamentable error into which man 
has been led,through ignorance, in every department of human society .^ 
I{^ 1ms divided and subdivided the exercise of the physical and int^ 
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lectual faculties amongvarioiisdfiiseoofiiidividtttlt; while tbekMrs 
of our natufe have determined, that the highest hi^ipiiieis human 
nature is formed to experience, must be derived from a ieii^^eram 
exercise of alt its powers of enjoyment. 

The tenth, eleventh and twelfUi laws teach us, by unfolding in 
the most plain and obvious manner, how the varied chamcter of maa 
has been formed, what practical measures must be adopted, before 
man can become an intellig^t and rational being; that he must be 
trained and educated, from infancy to maturity, altogether different 
^m what he has been, in order that he may be taught to acquire, 
without any exception, kind feelings, sii^perior diipositions, habitSi 
manners, knowledge and conduct; the difference between them be* 
ing in variety and degree, but never In kind and quality. The cha- 
racter will be thus always formed to be good, to the extent that the 
natural powers will permit it to be carried. As, however, we have 
been taught, by all the preceding laws, that no individual can form 
any part of his natural powers, none will be blamed or suf^ in con- 
sequence of possessing incurable natural delects; but, on (be con- 
trary, all will have pleasure in devising and apjdying means to dimi- 
nish their inconvenience. By these laws we are taught, that the 
jro^er training and education of the young and rising gmieiaticm, 
is by far the most important of all the departments of society, and - 
will receive the first consideration as soon as men can be fomied to 
be rational ; thai there is but one simple principle applieaUe to this 
practice, — and it is, to remove all tl» vicious circumstances now 
existing in the laws, institutions and customs which man, thiough 
ignorance, has introduced, in opposition to the laws of human na- 
ture, and in their place, establish virtuous circumstances^that is, 
laws, institutions and customs in unison with tlie divine or natural 
laws of human nature. These laws teach, that all human wisdom 
consists alone in this mode of acting; and that whatever conduct 
man may adopt, which differs from it, that costduct emanates from 
ignorance, and must be irrational. 

And from these divine laws we learn, generally, that man is now, 
and ever has been, a being essentially formed according to the na- 
ture, kind and qualities of the circumstances in which he is per- 
mitted to live by his immediate predecessors. That when these cir- 
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while onder thenr inHueiice) must become uferior and vicious; and 
when the ciicumstances are of a saperior and virtoons character, in 
l^e manner, while under their influence, he must become superior 
and virtuous. The great business <^ human hfe, in a rational state 
of society, will be, thatfore^ to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
the seirace oi the influence of circumstances over human nature, 
both previous and subsequent to birth; to iM:epare the m^ns, by 
which all shall be taught to understand the princif^ and practices, 
by which each of the inferior or vicious circumstances sunounding 
human life may be withdrawn, in the shortest time, with the least 
inconvenience to all, and r^aced by others, which shall benefit 
every one. 

The knowledge of this new moral code will thus speedily lead to 
a new life, in which all men will be trained, from infancy, to acquire 
the most valuable knowledge, with the best dispositions, habits, man* 
ners and conduct. 

Under this new dispensation, their characters will be so com- 
pletely changed (a new formed, that, in comparison of what they 
have bees, and are, they wUl become beings of a superior order; 
th^ will be rational in all their thoughts, words and actions. 

They wiB be, indeed, regenerated; for ^ their miods will be bom 
again,^ and old things will be made to ^^pass away, and all to be- 
come new.^ 

Thus, in our day in part, but more fully and completely in the 
next succeeding generation, shall the prof^iecies of the partial know- 
ledge of past times be fulfilled ; not, indeed, by disturbing the whole 
system of the universe, by miy supposed fanciful miracles ef^ted 
in oppomtion to the unchanging laws of nature, but they will be 
^ccompliriied by tiie regular pr^^ress of these laws, which, from the 
< ' beginning, were abandandy sufficient to execute, in due time, all 
. ^^^^^Jhe purposes of that Power, from which these laws proceed. 
^ ' The principles and practice, thus developed, of the new moral 
code, is a mere outline of the mighty change which it will efl^t. 
Impofect, however, as it is, it is yet sufficient to afford some idea of 
the advantages which a progress in real knowledge, derived from 
the simple fects and almost self-evident truths, can give to the 
world. 
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Hiese twelve primary laws of human nature also form a iUmdxtrij 
by which moral and religious truth or fiilsehood can be unerringly 
known ; for,' as truth must be one throughout the universe, no two 
truths can ever be, at any time or in ^iny place, in opposition to each 
other. And therefore, all that shall be found, under every varied 
comparison, to be in unison with these divme laws, must be true; 
while all that is in discordance with them must be fidse. By the 
application, therefore, of this standard, the truth or fidsehood of all 
religions and moral codes will be discovered, and the utility or in- 
jury of all institutions will be easily ascertained. 

Were we now^ in detail, to apply this divme standard of truth to 
all the past and present civil and religious codes, it would soon be- 
come manifest that they have, one and all, originated in times of 
great darkness, when men were wholly governed by their imagina* 
tion^ and were too ignomnt of their own nature, and of the most 
Mmple laws of nature, generally, to detect imposition or error, how- 
ever incongruous or contradictory one part of it may be to another. 
That these religious and moral codes were produced at a period, 
when men were without sufficient experience to understand what 
manner of beings they were^ and wheitthe wildest and most inco*' 
herent flights of the imagination of some deluded individuals were 
received as the aspirations of some single or compound divinity. 
That these imaginary inspired individuals, themselves deluded^ by an 
overheated inmgination, or intending to delude their followers, suc- 
ceeded, at diflerent times, in various parts of the earth, in promul- 
gating, by force, fraud or ignorance, the most unnatural ^bles, and 
the most absurd and contradictory doctrines. 

And as such doctrines and fables could not at first be received^ 
except through force, fraud or ignorance, they have been the cause 
of shedding the blood of the most conscientious and best men in all 
countries; of deluging the world with all manner of crime; and in 
producing all kinds of suffering and misery. 

But to apply this standard to these systems, fables and doctrines 
in detail, would be to proceed contrary to the plan laid down at the 
commencement. It would be to arouse all the ignorant prejudices 
and bad feelings, which these institutions have implanted in the hu- 
man constitution, at so eariy an age, as to induce many to believe 
that they really fonn part of our original organizatipn. 
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Suffice it, however, to say, that these fables and doctnaee, one 
»nd all, are in direct opposition to the twelve primary laws of humaa 
nature; that, consequently, they run counter to nature, and gener- 
rally make virtue to consist in thinking and acting contrary to nature, 
and vice, in thinking and acting in unison with nature. .Through 
these irrational conceptions of right and wrong, these religions, laws 
and institutions have filled the worid with innumeraUe useless, ab- 
surd or horrible forms and ceremonies, instead of the simple practice 
of virtue in accordance with our nature. They have created such a 
multiplicity <^ folly, confusion and irrationality, that there is none 
^ that knoweth or doeth what is right; no, not oneP 

For instead of producing real knowledge, they perpetuate igno^ 
lance. Instead of creating abundance without any fear of want, they 
produce poverty, or the perpetual fear of it. Instead of permitting 
the regular exercise of the propensities, fbrmed by nature to {hto* 
mote health and happiness, they force them, by unnatural and ignOr 
rantly devised restraints, to beccmie violent passions, which interfere 
with and disturb every beneficial arrangement that can be devised 
for the amelioration of society; thus engendering the worst feelings 
that can be implanted in human nature, instead of the best. They 
produce hypocrisy and every conceivable deception, instead of sin- 
cerity and truth without any guile; anger and irritation, instead of 
commiseration and kindness; war, instead of peace; religious mas- 
sacres, instead of universal charity; hatred, suspicion, opposition 
and disunion, instead of confidence, mutual aid, union and affection 
among the whole family of mankind. 

And thus, by these contradictory fables and doctrines, with their 
innumerable useless and deteriorating forms and ceremonies, the 
earth has been filled with all manner c^ strife and confusion, even to 
the mad destruction of whole nations and tribes, creating missies 
which it would exhaust language to describe. 

And so long as any of these doctrines shall be tau|^t as divine 
truths, by men who have a. supposed interest in theiy ]»roraiilgation, 
and in their reception by the ignorant multitude, ob hmg will all 
these vicious evils prevail and increase. 

It is now evident that all codes of laws, to be beneficial to man- 
Isind, and to be permanent, must be, without exception, in strict 8^ 

4 
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ccmkmce wiA M the divine laws of human nature. For when hur 
Bian kwB are oppoeed to divine laws, confusion, crimes aiid misery 
are sure to be produced. We have seen that all past and present* 
^uman laws are in opposition to those laws, which experience has 
BOW ascertamed to be the divine laws of human nature; and they 
have, tiierefore, undergone continual change, and produced continual 
diiappoitttment. 

When men shall acqohre sufficient wisdom or experience to induce 
Ifaem to abrogate all existing laws and institutions, which are unna- 
tmral, and to contend no longer against the divine laws of human 
nature; but shall agree to adjust thcdr governments and institutions 
siMy by these laws; then, and not before, will << peace be estalK 
Ushed on earth, and good will among mankind.^ 

It is the popular beli^, which prevails in all countries, in the sup- 
posed divine authority of these fiibles and doctrines, that atone keeps 
men now in ignorance of their nature; of the divine laws by which 
it is organized at birth, and conducted to maturity and death. And 
this popular bdief is produced, in each of these countries, sdely by 
the early and long continued impressions, forced on the minds of the 
pc^ulatimi by the most unnatural and artificial mea^. 

For these impressions are forced into the young mind, before the 
intellectual faculties are matured; when they are wholly incompe- 
t^t to know good from evil, right from wrong, or truth from error.. 
It is thus that children are compelled to receive, as divuie truths, 
the hhles and doctrines prevalent in the country in which they hap- 
p^i to be bom and live. It is thus that men are taught to deride 
and vilify those fables and doctrines, in opposition to their own, 
which are also taught, in other countries, as divine truths, of which 
it is the most heinous crime even to doubt. It is thus that men are 
compelled to dislike, and hate, and contend against each other, even 
to death, for a difference of opinion, respecting some of these'fanci- 
fill fables and doctrines,- which were formed in them without their 
knowledge, will or consent. And alt this evil has been created 
solely for the supposed benefit of the governing few, and of the priest- 
hood. And it is thus that pagans, Gentoos and cannibals — ^that Hin 
does, Chinese, Jews and Mahcnnedans are made, at this day; and. 
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mj friends, it is thm^ aed Au9 alone, that you have Jboea iiuulc^ tad 
lliat you are now fnaldag your MJdren, ChrisHans, 

Ton are, however, not more to be blamed oa tius accotmt, ^laa 
the cannibil^, Gentoos or pagans. You and th^ have been placed* 
from in&ncy, without your knowledge will or consent, within cir- 
cumstances, not of your formation, which have made each what they 
aie; and all are alike objects of deep conooisenitioa to thoee who 
iiave been permitted to discover the thick darkness of error, whicl^ 
at this day, veils the most valuable knowledge from man, and, through 
ignorance thereof, keeps him in sin and mis^. And it is the uni- 
versal belief in these fables and doctrines^ thus &rced into the in&nC 
mind of men, that is now the only real obstacje to the fecmfl^on of 
a society over the eartii, ^of intelligence, of chari^ in its most ex^ 
tended sense, of unlimited security, and of pure affection.^ . 

Hitherto, however, all governments, from the circumstances in 
which they have existed, have had but two primary objects to attain 
and secure. The first, to keep the governed, or the gi^t xnass of 
the people, in the greatest possible ignorance of human nature; and 
the second, to devise safe means, by which the laigest amount of 
their labor could be obtained from them, for the use of the governing 
party. The first object has been always attained by the aid of the 
priesthood, who have been appointed to instruct the people in some 
of these fables and doctrines, which, however they may difiSsr or be 
opposed to those taught in other countries, all governments a^iee to 
call " the true religion,'*^ derived immediately^ by some revelation or 
another J from their chief divmify or divinities. 

^By these means, the faculties of memory and imagination have 
beeu highly cultivated in those countries which are deemed the most 
civilized; while the superior intellectual faculties, when applied to 
acquire a correct knowledge of human nature, have been held in no 
estimation; but, on the contrary, their cultivation, for this purpose, 
has been discouraged by every unfair means that cunning could in* 
vent and power apply. 

And the success of these measures has been so complete, that in 
aU countries, at this day, roan is more ignorant of himself than of 
almost any thing ^se by which he is surrounded. 
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Up to this period, however, no government could pursue any other 
course with safety, or with the least prospect of being permanent. 
The circumstances did not exist, to permit them to do it. : For the 
.population of the world roust be governed by force, through their 
ignorance ; or by great justice, intelligence and good feelings. There 
is no permanent ato^pfing place between these two extremes; and 
the best disposed governments have often felt this truth. Until now, 
the knowledge and the means to govern a numerous population 
through intelligence and affection, did not exist. 

Previous to any successful attempt, it was necessary that experi- 
ence should develope two sciences. First, the science of the influ- 
ence of circumstances over human nature. The second, the science 
of the means of creating unlimited wealth, and of its equal distri- 
bution. . 

By the knowledge of tliese two sciences, properly applied to prac- 
tice, all men may be easily tau^t and trained from infancy to become 
int^ligent, independent and happy; and to be governed, without any 
difficulty, through their affections. 

These two sciences are now known sufficiently to be a{^lied with 
success to the population of all countries. And, upon investigation, 
it will be found to be the interest of all governments, to prepare the 
mcJans, without delay, by which the people, in their respective coun- 
tries, may be taught this knowledge, in such a manner that all shall 
be. benefitted, and none shall be injured. 

By these measures being adopted, and openly and honestly made 
known to the public, all collisions between the governments and 
people will be avoided; all attempts at future revolutions will cease; 
.the governors and governed will be actively engaged in this' good 
and great work; mutual confidence will be acquired; and "peace 
and good wilF will every where prevail. 

Were any parties so ignorant of their own interest or happiness, 
as to desire to withhold this happy change from their fellow beings, 
they could not now effect it, except by an increase of the tyranny of 
the few over the many. 

For the knowledge of these sciences has gone forth, never again 
tb he recalled, or to become unknown by any efforts man can make^^ 
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It is now actively' passing firom mud to mind, and fioai country to 
country; and no human power can stay its course. It is evidently^ 
now^ destined to pervade all countrieis aiid every mind. 
. Thus, as it appears to m^y have I proved, that all the religions of 
the world have originated in error; that they are directly opposed to 
the divine, unchanging laws of human nature; that they are necesr 
sarily the source of vice, disunion and' misery; that they are now the 
only obstacle to the formation of a society over the earth, of intelli- 
gence, of charity in its most extended iiense, and of sincerity and 
kindness among the whole human race. And also that these district 
religions can be no longer maintained, in any part of the world,, 
except by the perpetuation' of. the ignorance of the mass of the peo^ 
pie, and of the continued tyranny of the few over the many. 

I have now, in a manner the most brief I could devise, performed 
the letter of my engagement with Mr. Campbell. It is now, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary for me to say, that I have not uttered one sentence 
upon this occasion, which, after deep and anxious con^deration, 
does not appear to me true; not only as universal laws of Our nature, 
with just inferences from them, — but as self-evident truths and de^ 
ductions, the most beneficial that can be devised, to influence, in a 
right direction, the entire practice of the whole human race. 

If I am deceived in these conclusions, it is my best faculties, 
honestly applied to the investigation, that have led me astray. And 
if they have thus conducted me to error, instead of truth, it is a great 
misfortune; for they have urged me, for upwards of forty years of 
active exertions, to lay a deep and broad foundation in the human 
mind for their reception, as truths valuable to the human race, beyond 
all price. And if I have en:ed in these views, Mr. Campbell will 
confer a greater benefit on me, than, probably, on any other indivic 
dual, by making the errors obvious. 

But my reading, observation, reflection, and personal communica* 
tion with so many minds of high intellectual capacity and attain- 
ments, have left a deep impression on all my thinking Acuities, that 
there can be no mistake in the principles which I have now stated to 
this assembly, or in their beneficial results, when they ?hall be pro*, 
perly applied to practice. 
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^Mch Umg estdblisfaed institutknis have been fouaded, simI to pdnt 
out the evib to whidi they lead in practice. I feel it to he also in- 
cumb^t on me^ to show how these institutions may be replaced by 
4)tbcn9 incakiilably sup^or; founded <m princifdes which are trae, 
which are in accoidance with our nature, and winch, in consequence, 
w^ IcmI to a practios that wOl ensure the future haj^ness o£ man- 
kind. 

In conformity with these sentim^ts, it is now my inteoftion to 
develope such principles, and exi^am how they will lead to this 
practice waiOBg the whole human race. 

Errcmeotts, however, as I am compelled to heiieve the principles 
^f the existing institutions to be, and injurious as I am obliged to 
think the practice which they necessarily generate, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be supported until other institutions, 
founded on the i^certained laws of human nati»e,«haU be intro- 
duced, and sufficiently matured, toseimre society from all the evils 
which, otherwise, a change in its religion, government, laws, customs, 
and long established habits, would he sure to produce. 

One of the chief efcgects, in all my proceedings, has been to effect 
this great ameliorati<m in the x^endition of the human race, not by 
violence; not even by permitting injury of any kind to any indivi- 
dual, in mind, body or estate; but, cm the contrary, by convincing 
the understandings of the most intelligent men of every class, sect 
«nd property in the civilized worid, of the necessity for, and the in- 
calcukble advantages of, the change. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome, is to enable individuals^ 
belonging to all classes and sects, to discover the superior advantages 
that they will derive, as men, from the change, over those which the 
utmost success iniheir claas or sect can produce for them; and to 
convince all, that there is no int^tion to blame them for belonging 
1o any class or sect whatever, or to permit them to receive injury of 
any kind by the destraetion of the old systems of the vorld.- 
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AN ATTEMPT 
TO DSVaiAFB TBS omUKES OF AN KNTIKE 

NEW STATE OP EXISTENCE, 

rovirtno solblt ov tu: 
DIVINE UkWS OF HUMAN NATURE. 



All post tfid piesentfoeietiesof men have been formed in dkeet 
ofqpoiition to these divine laws; add, in consequence, virtue has 
been made to conaist in aeting contruy to themi and vice, in being 
obedient to them. 

We now propose, for universal adoption^ another state of society,, 
in which virtue shall consist in being obedient to these laws,, and 
vice, in oi^xning them. 

These divine laws are: 

L 

That man, at his birth, is ignorant of every thing relative to his 
own organization; and that he has not created the slightest part 
of any of his natural propensities, faculties, or qualities, physical or 
mental. 

n. 

Tlmt no two in&nts, at birth, have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization; while the physical, mental and 
moral difl^oces, between all in&nts, are formed without their know- 
ledge or consent. 

in. 

That each j^vidual is i^ced, at birth, without his knowledge or 
<9)nsent, withvmrcumstances, which, acting upon his peculiar or- 
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ganizatioD, impress the general character of those drtumstances upon 
the infent, child and man. Yet that the influence of those circum^ 
stances is, to a certain degree, modified by the peculiar natural orga- 
nization of each individual. 

IV. 

That no infant has the power of deciding at what point of time, 
or in what part of the world, he shall come into existence,- of whom 
he staH be bom; in what particular religion he shall be trained to 
believe; or by what oibgx circumstances he shall be surrounded from 
birth to death. 

V. 

That each individual is so created, that, when young, he may \m 
made to receive impressions, to jHtxIuce either true ideas or fate 
notions, or beneficial or injurious habits, and to retain them with 
great tenacity: . . . ^ 

VI. 

That each individual is so created, that he must bdieve according 
to the strongest conviction that is made on his mind,, while his 
belief in no case depends upon his. will; but on the contrary, his 
will is generally formed by his belief. 

vn. 

That each individual is so created, that be must like that which 
is pleasant to him, or that which produces agreeable sensations on 
his individual organization, and he must dislike that which creates 
in him unpleasant or disagreeable sensations; while he cannot dis-. 
cover, previous to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

vin. 

That each individual is so created, that the s^isations made upon 
his organization, although pleasant and delightful at their commence- 
ment, and for some duration, generally become, when continued be> 
yond a certain period without change, disagreeable and painful; and 
when a too rapid change of sensations is made on his organization^ 
it dissipates, weakens and otherwise injures his physical, intellec* 
tual and moral powers and enjoyments. 

IX. 

That the highest health, the greatest progressijre improvements, 
and tlie most permanent haj^iness of each indiyi^Hf depend, in a 
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Ifreat4^f6e, upon the proper cultivation of all his physical, intellec* 
tual and moral Acuities and powers from infancy to maturity, and 
upon all these parts ^f his nature being, duly called into action, at 
their proper period, and temperately exercised, according to th6 
strength and capacity of the individual. 

X. 

That the individual is made to possess the worH character, 
when his organixali^m, at birth, has been compounded Of the most 
inferior propensities, feculties and qualities o£ our common nature; 
and when so organized, he has been placed, from birth to death, 
amidst the most vicious or worst circumstances. 

XI. 

That the individual is made to possess and to acquire a medium 
character, when his original organization is created superior^ and 
when the circumstances which surround him, from birth to death, 
produce continued 'ticious or unfavorable impressions. Or when 
his organization has been formed of inferior materials, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he has heea placed, from birth to death, are of 
a character to produce superior impressions only. Or when there 
has be^i some mixture of superior and inferior qualities in the 
original organization, and when it has also been placed, through life, 
in varied circumstances of good and evil. This last compound 
has be^ hitherto the common lot of mankind. 

XII. 

That the individual is made the most superior of his species, when 
his original organization has been compounded of the best propor- 
tions, of the best ingredients of which human nature is formed, and 
when the circumstances which surround him, from birth to death, 
tffe of a character to produce only superior impressions; or in other 
words, when the circumstances, or laws, institutions and customs, in 
which he is j^ced, are all in unison with his nature. 

These twelve frmdamental laws will be found, on exanlination; 
tfr be in strict accordance with all existing facts, and, in a rational 
{ftate of society, all the laws and institutions will be founded upon 
4iem, 9ind they will govern the actions of dl men. 
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These laws, in the aggregate, demonstrate that xnm does not 
form his own physical, intellectual or moral nature; that, conse- 
quently, he can have no merit or demerit for thdr particular organi- 
zation in his person; and that all pride or assumed distinction, 
arising from the possession of them, under the most favored combi- 
nations in which they may exii§t, are irrational feelings, arising solely 
from ignorance. 

These laws also demonstrate, that m^ is compelled to believe ac- 
cording to the strongest conviction that has been made upon his mind, 
and to feel according to the most powerful impressions of pain or 
pleasure which have bee^ made upon his organization. Consequently, 
that he is a being, irresponsible for his thoughts and feelings; irres- 
ponsible, whether he has been compelled by the circumstances around 
him to believe in accordance with facts, or in opposition to them, or 
whether he has been formed to love what others hate, or to dislike 
what others approve. All institutions, therefore, formed in oppon- 
tion to these divine laws of human nature, must be irrational. All 
the institutions of man have been formed in direct opposition to 
them. 

These laws likewise demonstrate, that man is a twofold being, 
whose character and conduct, are formed, in part, by the peculiar 
organization which he possesses at birth, and, in part, by the impres- 
sions of external circumstances, which influence that organization 
through life. 

That the organizaticfi of each individual at brrth,and the circum- 
stances which influence it afterwards, although generally similar, are 
in many particulars dissimilar; yet that the difference, whatever may 
be the extent, does not proceed from the will of the individuals. 
Consequently, all uncharitableness, all anger and irritation, and all 
selfish feelings for possessing particular natural qualities, proceed 
solely from ignorance of the divine laws of human nature, and are 
thereforeirrational. 

Again — these laws demonstrate, that the character and conduct 
of every human being are essentially formed by the peculiar circuin- 
stances which are allowed to exist around them, from tirth to death ; 
although their character and conduct are, in some degree, modified 
by the particular organization given to each individual at birth. 
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Consequently, no man can be justly made responsible for what he 
», or for any thing he may say or do. He cannot possess merit or 
demerit for his thoughts, which he cannot originate, or feelingSi 
which he cannot give himself; for he is a being wholly formed by 
circumstances, all of which, when traced to their source, arc^ in rea- 
lity, beyond his control. 

He is a being, however, who is evidently organized to desire hap 
piness above all things; and that desire, united with a knowledge of 
the divine laws of human nature, will form a new train of circum- 
stances, which will enable the men of one generation to adopt prac* 
tical measures to ensure the happiness of their successors. 

For these divine laws direct the certain way to happmess, by 
practical measures for the education or formation of the character of 
all who come into existence. For a knowledge of these laws will 
create the inclination and power to live in obedience to them ; and 
perfect obedience to the laws of nature will produce the hi^est 
happiness that man can enjoy. 

RELIGION. 

In this new- state of existence, all that is contrary to these divme 
laws of human nature, in all the religions in the world, will be with- 
drawn; and then truth, pure and undefiled, without any useless and 
senseless rites, forms or ceremonies, will alone remain. For many 
of these rites and ceremonies, in all countries, are in direct opposition 
to the divine laws of human nature. 

Some of these rites and ceremonies are weak and childish; others 
are absurd or cruel; and some are horrid and monstrous. These 
errors were engendered in the imagination of men, when they <^knew 
not what manner of beings they were;'^ when they were "babes and 
suckling^ in real knowledge; when they "did those things which 
they ought not to have done,'' and when they " left undone those 
things which they ou^t to have done,'' for their happiness. 

The time, to all appearance, is now near at hand, when these worse 
than childish proceedings must give place to the jdain and simple 
"law of obedience" to nature; to one uniform practice, in accor- 
dance to the divine vrill, or to the divine laws of human nature : and 
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tims << 8h«H the knowledge of the Loid,^' or of divine truth,^ cov^ 
Ibe earth b$ the waters cover the seas.'' And, therefore, mytholc^^ 
fables, dogmas^ ibrins and mysteries, founded in ignorance of these 
divine la^m, will soon be banished from the earth. Men will no 
loiig^ look thiough these for better things, << as through a glass 
darkly;'' but they will know themselves; and all motive to decep- 
tion of every kind being retnoved, << they will see each other face to 
fK^e," and ^^ know each other even as they are^ known." And when 
these fidse dogmas, fables ai>d mysteries, and the fundamental errors 
from which they spring, shall be removed from society; and when 
they shall be r^aced by a knowledge of the simple and beautifbl 
divine bws of human nature; then, and not till then ^< shall the 
mind be born again." And when this change shall take {dace, there 
isball be no perj^exity o^ confusion of ideas; but, on the contrary, 
^ feelings, thoughts, language and conduct of all men shall be 
consistent, and they will always harmonize together. What is the 
amount of man's knowledge, at this day, of tliose subjects which he 
has been taught to call divine? 

He knows, throu^ the medium of his senses, that the universe 
exists, and that those parts of it, which he can perceive and under- 
standj ai^pear to him to be in constant motion; that decompositions 
of the ma^als pf the universe continually take place, and new com- 
pofHtions^ with or witiiout life, are again formed ; that these compo; 
sitionS) decompositions and recompositions, in endless succession, 
proceed &om a Power, to him unknown, and therefore mysterious. 
And of those things which man has called divine, this is the whole 
amount of the knowledge which he has yet acquired. He may per- 
haps learn more, when he shall be taught to <^ know himself," and 
obey the laws of his nature, by investigating fact after &ct, to the 
extent that the faculties with which he has been furnished will permit. 
At all events^ he will be thus trained to acquire a manly and 
chewful ccmfid^ce in the unknown Power that every ^here sur- 
rounds him, and in which he lives, moves, and has his being. 

But he will discover no niotive to be afraid of its extent, or to dis- 
trust its ultimate results; and much less to flatter it by words, cerd? 
maoiea and forms, which are degrading to created beings, and equally 
80 and uadess to the creating Power. 
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Instead of errors, like these, being made to engi^ the attention 
of our o£&pring, let us henceforward direct them to contemplate the 
beautiful expanpe around us; to observe the mighty movements 
within it; to study the unchanging laws by which the germs of orga- 
nization exist upon the earth, and become gradually perfected, each 
according to its kind, — and again slowly or more rapidly declining, 
until they are redissolved into the original elements of the universe, — 
commencing again their ceaseless round of new combinations; then 
ha them be taught to reflect bow all these movements and laws har- 
monize together. They will be delighted with the knowledge they 
will thus acquire; and the more they know, the more they will de- 
sire to act in obedience to these divine laws. 

Let us, therefore, now remove far away from succeeding genera- 
tions all these useless and degrading abominations, which serve only 
to debase the great mass of mankind, and to lay their intellectual 
faculties prostrate before a few of their fellows, who in no respect are 
made superior to themselves, except by a peculiar education. And 
a much better education than any minister of religion has ever yet 
received, may now be given to every individual of the human race. 

But, with the knowledge now acquired of these divine laws, we 
cannot be angry or displeased with any of them, even with those who 
have been thus trained to be the most irrational and cruel; no, not 
to those who have tortured their fellows, or sacrificed them on the 
altar of their gods. Do any of these yet remain on the earth? we 
must pity them; have charity for them; speak kindly to them, and 
endeavor, by all the means in our power, to do them good. 

ARTIFICIAL LAWS. 

All human laws, as they now exist, are, as we have stated, in op- 
position to the divine laws of human nature. They presuppose that 
man has been sb organized, as to possess the power to compel him- 
self to think as he pleases, and to feel as he likes. All human 
governments and laws are founded on these notions; and they must 
lead man altogether astray firom truth and happiness. They are, 
therefore, not only useless, but highly injurioiis, in every light in 
^hich they can be viewed. 
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Written laWs, of human invention, are necessary only while at- 
tempts shall be made to govern men in opposition to their nature, or 
to their interest or happiness, and contrary to reason. 

All the artificial laws and institutions, of man^s devising, in oppo 
isition to his nature, have ever been a curse to the human race, and 
ineffectual for any good permanent purpose. They may, however, 
be safely superseded, as soon as the rising generation shall become 
fiuniliar with the laws of their nature, and shall be ]daced within cir- 
cumstances, in which they may act in obedience to them. 

When this shall be done, all motive to disunion, or to create any 
unpleasant difference of opinion or feeling, will cease; and whatever 
may require adjustment, between individuals or conmiunities, will 
be speedily and satisfactorily arranged, by the persons appointed to 
govern the interests of all equally. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

In this new state of existence, all private property, in persons and 
things, that is in opposition to the fixed laws of human nature, will 
cease; and, in consequence, selfishness and jealousy will terminate, 
and poverty will become unknown. 

Instead of submitting to the innumerable evils arising from private 
property, arrangements will be formed to secure to every one, from 
birth to death, a full supply of every thing that is the best for hupian 
nature; taking, also, into consideration, the minor differences formed ; 
>y nature, in the organization of each individual. 

As soon as all unnecessary private property shall be abolished, it 
will no longer be, or appear to be, for the interest of any one, that any 
thing inferior in quality shall be produced for the use of man. 

There will be no inferior cultivation ; no inferior houses or build- 
ings of any kind; no inferior roads, bridges, canals, aqueducts, ves- 
sels for navigation, or machinery for any purpose. All of them will 
be constructed of the best materials that can be procured; and they 
will be planned and executed under the direction of those who shall 
be found to possess the best knowledge, and the most valuable expe* 
rience, upon each subject respectively. In shorty whatever is to be 
done, will be executed in the best manner known at the time, in any 
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part of society; for the talents of each will be applied the most ad- 
vantageously for the benefit of all. 

WAR 

In this new state of existence, wars will tenninate, as rapidly as 
a knowledge of the laws of human nature shall be made to extend 
over the earth. 

For war is opposed to the happiness of the human race. It is 
beneficial for all, that there should be a fiiU supply of the beet of 
every thing for ev«ry one, and that all should be more or less engaged 
in its production, preservation or distribution. 

But war withdraws the efficient part of the population from pro- 
ducing real wealth, and firom preserving or distributing riches; and 
forms it into a most effective power to consume wastefuUy, to destroy 
upon a large seakj and to prevent the production of wealth. 

It is the interest of all men, widiout any exception, that all their 
powers should be applied to aid in producing the best of every thing 
for every one, or to be employed in some way that shall promote 
the greatest happiness. 

• In the present irrational state of existence, it is often — among the 
wealthy, indeed, geneTally-^Hieemed more honorable to be employed 
in occupations useless or injurious, rather than to be seen making or 
producing any thing useful or necessary for the existence or enjoy- 
ment of rational beings. 

Thus war, through all its ramifications, is destructive of happiness, 
and of the rational faculties of the human race; and yet it has been 
deemed the most honorable of all employments. 

For those men who have been the most successful in destroying 
the productions of their ^low men; in killmg and wounding the 
greatest number of them; in burning their habitations and property; 
in cieating thereby the greatest extent of famine, and the largest 
amount of individual suffering and misery, with the most wide spread 
destruction of human industry and comfort, have been, through all 
past ages, the most honored and rewarded. 

In the new state of existence, all these jwoceedings will be deemed 
irrational, and will never be practised, except by those who are insane. 
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Am soon, tbeiefoie, as a generation shall be traiDd^ fimm infaiicy 
in a knowledge of the divine la¥rai of hanian nature, all oontentioft 
will cease, and charit]r and peace will every where prevail. 

MARRIAGE. 

As we have seen that man is so organised by nature, that he must 
like that which is agreeable to him, and dislike that which nature has 
naade disagreeable to him, all engagements between mien and women, 
professing to like or love each other, Uirou^ future tmknown 
changes in hath, will altogether terminate. Other, and much better 
ari|ngements, will be formed for their union, agreeable to the divine 
laws of their nature; and which will put an end to the present pros- 
titution of both mind and body, to jealousy, and to all sexual crimes. 
The invention of the unnatural marriages, made directly to oppose 
a fundamental law of our nature, has thereby become the sole origin 
of all sexual crimes. They have, by this error, rendered prostitution 
unavoidable. And, by its adoption, they have been compelled to 
create a spurious chastity, and to destroy all knowledge of real 
chastity. 

For pure chastity consists in connexion with affection; and pros- 
titution, in connexion without affection. 

The artificial bands of indissoluble marriage, and the single family 
arrangements, to vd)ich marriage leads, are much more calculated to 
destroy than to promote affection ; and, in consequence, the parties 
frequently live together in a state ef real prostitution both of body 
and mind ; and by the customs estaUii^ed in various countries, they 
are obliged to be satisfied with this deceptions chastity, which is, in 
many cases, worse than common prostitution. 

In the new state of existeiHse,that which experience has proved to 
be really beneficial in marriage, or single fiunily arrangement^ will 
be retained; while all that is injurious and contrary to nature vrill 
be dismissed. 

By these arrangements^ men and wom^ will be equally wdl edu-. 
cated; they will have the same rights and privileges; and they will 
associate on terms of intimacy, through their lives, with those only, 
for whom they must fed the moat regardi and greatest aftction. 
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COMMERCE 

^ Now exists In buying and seUing for a monied profit j^ and neces- 
sarily engenders every kind of deception and injustice, under the 
specious name of " fair trading/' — another term for the non-producer 
endeavoring to obtain from the producer the largest amount of his 
labor, that the former can discover the means to efifect with safety to 
' himself and associates. This kind of traffic will not be known in our 
new state of existence. The fewest in number, and those especially 
appointed for that purpose, will make such exchange of commodities 
between individuals, or the different associations of individuab, as 
experience shall prove to be best for all; and every commodity will 
be exchanged, in all cases, for the same amount of labor which it 
contains, according to general estimates, accurately made, and appli- 
cable alike to all parties. Those who convey the articles from one 
j^aee to another, and make the exchange, will have their labor added 
to the previous estimate of labor in them. 

The equitable exchange of surplus productions, upon this system, 
will be much better effected than they are now, by less than one per 
cent, of the present cost to the producers; all of which is deducted 
from their labor. 

All the debasement of mind, and all the immorality and evil con* 
sequences of bargaining, will be thus withdrawn from socie^. 

TRAVELLING 

Will be arranged, in the new state of existence, to give every ad- 
vantage which can arise from it, while almost all its real inconve- 
niences will be ^eatly diminished. And all, who desire, will have 
the privilege of removing from one association, and from one district 
to another, under such regulations as will be for the benefit of all 
the members of the communities. 

The accommodations for travelling, by land or water, will be the 
best that can be devised for health and comfort, and for promoting 
the mean& of improvement. These objects, by foresight, under a 
proper system^ may be obtained without difficulty. 

6 
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EDUCATION. 

All the advfvntfiges wbicb old jQcietjrfaas eiid#ftiKow4Ui§wlkM. 
gaveraments^ ieligion% laws, wars, marrtagBS md comnevc^ H) attff • 
of which it has giiewudy failed^ will b^ ^tamd and mcviM, im i 
tbe new state of existeDce^by an«Dtiw chaBgeof ^oircumMRM'y i 
ky which tbe Whole eharaeter cf faan wOl h» fwned> by eteealiMy * 
from infimqr to laaturi^. 

Se wiU be trained M educated, from iHilh, intbiB eircii&r^^ 
all 'm uoisoa with the known laws of his ni^t?. lie will Wmj^ 
taoght to ^leoT^ and undecstand them by the exercise o(lm ia^sir 
lf9ctual fitcultiesy and to act in obedience^ them by a convidiaa 
l^t they alone ^:an lead to happiness, and by obserring the advao^ 
tages derived frpm obeying these h^ws^by Aose of matnse age and 
expe?ienee. 

All will thus ac^ire on accurate knowledge of tbe acieaceof ifae 
influence of circumstances over human nature, and know how to net 
v^pm that knowledge in all the business of life. They mil i^nedily 
learn to |cnpw what is essential to the wdl being, the wefii doing and 
the b^fpiness oi society. Tliey will soon discovw that the great 
business of life will consist in educating, producing, preserving, di»- 
\ tributing and pr«f>amig the means for enjoyment. And lo do this in 

the beat manner fer tbe young, middle aged and old, the three ctoases 
into which society will be divided, will occupy the attention of every 
one, and be a constant source of exercise, interest and pleasure to 
all. 

The sacrifice to which men of the present generation must submit, 
before they can secure the benefits of this new state of exist^AC^ is, 
, that they must ei^ their happiness upon lerms of perfect equaUly 
with dl the human race. 

For these enjoyments cannot be obtained under any i^tem of 
artificial inequality, or separation into distinct classes. 

The new state of existence will admit of those difierenoei only 
which nature makes unavoidable,— that is, b^ and knowledge. 

r This new mode of education will call into fiiU action the j^ysdcal, 
intellectual and moral poweisof aU ^ulividuals; and will fonn them 
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of Ufb, tliim A^ir predecessors^ in old sooiet]^. 

GOVE&NMMTS. 

Artificial governments will be required only as long aa men shaB 
to i««iiaed m ignoraneo of ^ drrine Iw^s of thdr nature, and 
HMGned t^. be wiotis. A pfebttinary govenittelif v^ be, therefore, 
Ittceasary while the^change is progressing from the dd to this neW 



Alter the chaiig^ i&aH have been efibeted', by the edticatiob of an 
entire gen^ratton in the knowto^ and practice of the divine hwr, 
Mr natural government «^ be formed in teison vnih' them; 

It is now evident, that no people can be virtuous, intelligent and 
happy under any despotic or elective form of government, or under 
any modification oi them. These forms' must neceoBaiily^ produce 
evil ccmtinually. 

Monaichy is defective in prindj^ on account of the uncertain 
character of the sovereign, as w«ll as the extreme inequality it pro* 
dlie6» in the condition of ^e governed. 

The elective {Minoiple is equally defective, under die oKl arrange^ 
mentft of sodety^ on acoiunt of the corruption of morals and the 
' unceasing bad fedtngs which it engenders. 

And any combination of these two modes of government wilT 
necessarily partake of the evils of both. But no government, even 
the best ever kno^n in old society ,^ can do more than mitigate, for 
a Aort period, some of the innumerable evils which ah opposition 
to the laws of nature unavoidably produces. 

The existii^ gooeration, however, is not prepared for a govern* 
ment in accordance with all tlte laws of nature. We have been so 
much injured by the enjoneous impressions which have been made 
on our minds, and by Hie vicious character which has been formed 
for us, that the utmost tl^t can be expected, in our case, is an approxi- 
maden, in some degrei^, towards that which is right in principle, 
and correct in praettp6. 

A pidiminanr^vemroent must, thereforej be foritted for the •pre- 
sent generation, to lead it onward gradually, as the mind expands, 
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and 4e practice improves, until our children stall Be fiilly prepared 
for one in accordance with the divine laws of human nature. 

And this preliminary government must be made to approximate 
more or less to the laws of nature, as the parties preparing to act 
upon the social system shall have acquired more or less knowledge 

of it. 

In this jMreliminary government, therefore, there must be a modifi^ 
cation.of the existing laws and customs, relative to religion, marriage, 
private property, responsibility, or rewards and punishments; and of 
the modes of producing, distributing and enjoying, as well as of edu- 
cating those who have been ahready partially instructed in the false 
notions and injurious practices of the present systems. 

The extent to whicli these approximations shall proceed towards 
the perfect laws of nature, must be left to the decision of the united 
will of the parties who associate to commence the social or natural 
system, or to the, perhaps, more calm determination of the persons 
whom they may appoint to administer the new government, until 
they shall become sufficiently experienced to govern themselves ac- 
cording to the laws of their nature. 

It is probable these modifications will be, at fijrst, very various; de-. 
pending, in some degree, upon the climate, soil, and previous habits 
and customs, but most essentially upon the progressive knowledge the 
whole party uniting may have acquired of the laws of their nature. 

It will be readily conceived, that, in the new state of existence, 
slavery will be unknown. It will, of course, die a natural death 
under the preliminary government of the present generation ; and, in 
the second generation, servitude also will c^se. 

After that period, all the domestic operations of society will be 
performed by mechanical inventions and chemical discoveries, under 
the direction of the youth of both sexes; a knowledge of which they 
will acquire, theoretically and practically, as a necessary and impor-. 
tant part of their education; and in this respect, all will pass through 
the same training and exercise. It is probable that this part of the 
business of life will be easily completed, in a manner greatly supe- 
rior to any thing hitherto known, before these young persons shall 
be twenty years of age, perhaps at eighteen; and the arrangements 
may be so formed, as to make that TH(hich is now considered a taajc 
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of slavery by the most ignorant, become a delightful occupation 

in fact, a pleasure and a pastime, to the most intelligent in principle 
and the most expert in practice. 

In this new state of existence, physical and intellectual employ- 
m^ts will be held in estimation, in proportion as they are necessary 
and useful; and all useless occupatioi^ as long as there shall be 
any thing useful to perform, or new knowledge to acquire, will be 
deemed a waste of time and, faculties to be practised only by the 
irrational or insane. 

Idleness, the bane of human happmess, will be unknown; it will 
be wholly prevented by the new mode of education, as it will be 
apfdied in infancy, dhildhood and youth. While, on the contrary, 
over-exertion of body or mind will not be practised, because all will 
know that temperance in the exerdse of all our Acuities will give 
the greatest amount of hapfuness that human nature can enjoy. 

OF A NATURAL GOVERNMENT, 

OB OF OIVB IN ACCOSDANCE WITH THE LAWS OP NATUBE. 

A government founded on these principles will attend solely to 
the improvement and happiness of the governed. 

Its first inquiries will be, to ascertain what human nature is? what 
are the laws of its organization, and of its existence, from birth to 
death? 

The second — What is nqcessary for the haj^iness of a being &> 
formed and matured. 

And the third — What are the best means by which to obtain those 
requisites, and to secure them permanently for all the governed. 

We have developed the divine laws of human nature in sufficient 
detail for the present purpose. 

Those things which are necessary for the happiness of a being so 
formed and matured, are comprised, perhaps in the following enu- 
meration of 

THINGS NECESSARY FOR HUMAN HAPPINESS, 
I. 

The pojssession of a good organization, physical, mental and moral. 
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o. 

to keep the organization in the best 8tat»0f faealtk 

HL 
Ameimcf^iaam which ifaiU md^Tai^ ia the best monnevy ftDfii> in* 
hmcy tanMiiiTi^, tfaapl^aiesl^ im taH tf al aoi moral fom9m <if all 
the peimktion. 

W. 
The means and inclination to promote the hap p w uw of oa» Uhm 

Mngd. 

¥. 

The means and iMciinatiai to iacraasti coat in w ri tr oitt stodt of 
liaowhdga. 

VL 

The meats of enjt^iBg^tlie tot sataal^ we knowf and nioi« paiw 
ticularly the power of associating, at pleasure, with those, for whom 
we cannot avoid feeling the most regard and the gveatest afiection» 

vn. 

The means of travelling at {Measure. 

Vffi. 
A release from supentitifio, fi^m, sopenptmral fears, aiidi fi^ 
fear of deatii. 

IX 
To live in a society, in which all its laws, institutions and arrange** 
menta ^»all be in accordance with tiie divine laws^of bmnaa nature, 
well organize and well governed. 

A more detailed examination of these nine general cmiditions will 
be found in the Appendix. 

The third great object of a natural govemm^t will be, to devise* 
^ and execute the aurangements, by whidi these conditions shall be 

\v obtained for, and secaired to, dl the governed. 

Its laws will be few; easily to be understood by aU die govemedf 
and, in ev^ry instance, in unison with the laws of human nature. 
They are contained in the feHowk^ code of laws. 
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GENERAL CONSTITUTION, 



DEBITXD FBOBf THE 

lAWS OF HUKAN NATURE, 
FOB TBB CroiTBXIinCEIlfT OF SBAir, 

IN ALL COUNTRIES, 

As soon as (he now aseertamed Principle shall be acknowledged, 
that " the Character of a Man is formed for ^m," 

AND 

SHALL BE ADOPTED IN PRACTICE. 
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VNIVERSAIi CODE OF I.AWS. 



I. 

SvBBT one diall be equally pfrovided, through life, with the best of 
every thing for human nature, by public arrangements, which shall 
give die best known direction to the industry and talents of every 
individual. 

n. 

All shall have equal opportunities of being educated by the pub- 
lic, fix>m in&ncy to maturity, in the best manner known at the time. 

ni. 

All shall pass through the same general routine of education, and 
domestic teaching and employment 

IV. 
All children, from their birth, shall be under the especial care of 
the society in which they are bomj but their parents shall have free 
success to them at all times. 

V. 
The children of all patents shall be trained and educated together, 
by the society, as children of the same family; and all of them shall 
be early taught a knowledge of the laws of their nature. 

VT. 
All shall have equal and frill liberty of conscience. 

vn. 

None shall have any other power or right, than fair ai^ument^ to 
control the belief or opinions of any one. 

vni. 

No merit or demerit, no reward or punishment, shall be awarded 
to any one, for any faith whatever. 

IX. 
All shall have an equal right to express their opinion of the exis- 
tence of a First Causey and to worship it under any form, or in any 

7 
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manner most agreeable to their consciences, not interfering nfUit 
equal rights in others. 

X. 
None shall be responsible for their physical, intellectual or D|prat 
oiganization. 

XI. 
None shall be considered responsible for the sensations made on 
their oiganization by external circumstances. 

xn. 

All shall be encouraged to cypress these sensations only,-HMr^ in 
other words, to speak only the truth upon all occasions. 

xm. 

No promises shall be asked or given for future affection, because 
it is not under die control of the will. 

XIV. 

There shall be no useless private property, in this new state of 
existence, after the childi^ shall be trained to render it ttnneces' 
sary, by acquiring new habits and new fedings, derived from the 
laws of human nature. 

XV. 

Society ishall consist, not of single families, but of associ^tioBS <^ 
men, women and children in the usual proportions, from three hun- 
dred to two thousand, according as local circumstances may deter- 
mine. 

XVI. 

That as these associations increase in number, a union of them 
shall be formed for local and general purposes, to consist of tens, 
hundreds, thousands, hundreds of thousands^ and millions, according 
to the less or more extended objects and interest which shall require 
iheir consideration and direction. 

xvn. 

likich of these associations shall possess, around it, land sufficient 
for the ample support of all its members, when it dmll contain the 
maximum in number. 

xvni. 

Each of these communities shall be arranged to give, as nearly as 
possible, the same advantages to all the members in each of them^ 
and to a^ord the most easy communication with each other. 
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XIX. 

Each oommuQity shall be governed tr^ a general council, com* 
posed of all its members between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five. 
And each department shall be under the immediate direction of a 
committee formed qf the membera pf this general council. And 
tliese latter members shall be chosen in the order to be determined 
upon by the general council. 

XX. 

After the p^od when all the members in the committee shall be 
trained to be capable of taking their fijU share of the duties in tha 
general council of government, at the age fixed upon, there shall b^ 
no s^ection or election of any individuals to office, 

XXI. 

That at thirty-five years of age, all the members, who shall have 
l^een tramed from infiincy in the communities, shall be officially called 
upon, to uadertake their full share of the duties of management; and 
At fi>rty-five, they shall be excused from officially performing them. 

XXII. 

The business of the general council shall be, to govern all the 
circumstances within the boundaries of its own community; to en- 
deavor to improve them, by removing continually the most unfavora- 
ble to happiness, and by replacing them by the best that can be de- 
vised among themselves, or of which they can obtain a knowledge 
from all the other communities; and also to send a delegate to tiie 
first circles of communities to which they ^hall be attached. 

XXIU. 

The general council shall have full power of government, in all 
things appertaining to the a^sociaiion under its direction^ as long 
as it shall not act contrary to the divine laws of human nature. 
These laws shall be their sole guide upon all occasions. 

XXIV. 

If, however, which is deemed scarcely possible, the general coun- 
cil shall ever attempt to contravene the laws of human nature, the 
elders of the community, who have passed the council, shall call a 
general meeting of all the members of the association, above sixteen 
years of age, who have been trained from infency within the com- 
Jnunities. At this meeting, the Qonduct of the general council shall 
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be calmly and patiently investigated; and if a majoiity of its mem- 
bers shall afterwards determine, that the councU Tuis acted, or at- 
tempted to acty in opposition to these dimne laws, the general govern- 
ment shall devolve upon the members of the community, who have 
passed the council, and who are under fifty years of age, united with 
those members of the association, who have not entered the council, 
who shall be above thirty years of age. 

XXV. 
All other differences, of every description, if indeed it be possible 
for any to exist in such communities, shall be immediatdy deter- 
mined, and atoicably adjusted betweeen the parties, by the decision 
of a majority of the three oldest members of the council ; excepf 
when the difference shall exist between members of the council, — 
when it shall be, in like manner, decided by the three members who 
have last passed through the council. 

XXVI. 
As soon as the members of these communities shall be educated 
from infancy in a knowledge of the divine laws of their nature; 
trained to act in obedience to them; and surrounded by circum- 
stances all in unison with those laws, there shall be no individual 
punishment or reward. 

xxvu. 

As all thus trained, educated and placed, must, of necessity, at 
ail times, think and act rationally, except they shall become physi- 
cally, intellectually or morally diseased; the council shall, in such 
case, direct to the best mode of cure, by removing them into the 
hospital for bodily or mental invalids, until they shall be recovered 
by the mildest treatment that can effect their cure. 

xxvm. 

The council, whenever it shall be necessary, shall call to its aid 
the practical abilities of any of the members under thirty-five years 
of age, and the advice of any of the members who shall have passed 
the council. 

The reasons on which each of these laws are founded mil be 
given at the end of the work, in Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX A 



Each of these nine conditions appear to be necessary for the hap- 
piness of man. And it is ahnost useless to state, that they cannot 
be obtained under any of the governments, religions, laws or insti- 
tutions, by which the characters of men have been hitherto formed, 
or by which they have been governed. 

These conditions cannot be obtained, in any society, in which 
merit or demerit is attributed for any belief whatever, or for liking 
or disliking any person or any thing. 

On the contrary, happiness can be obtained and secured only when 
every member of society can freely express his thoughts and feelings; 
and when all men shall understand the laws of human nature so 
well, that none shall be offended by thus acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the sensations which nature compels his fellow beings to 
receive. 

And these conditions can be enjoyed only when a knowledge of 
the laws of our nature shall remove all personal pride and individual 
selfishness, with all desire to possess any unnecessary private property. 

And, also, wlJbn men and women shall not be required to perjure 
themselves, and promise what they have n0t the power to perform, 
before they enter into the married state j but when, on the contrary, 
all shall live and associate according to their affections, and shall be 
trained, educated and governed by reason, instead of force, fraud 
and cunning. 

We will now consider each of these nine conditions, deemed requi- 
site for hum^n happiness, more in detail. 

FIBST CONDITION. 

Of possessing a good organization, physical, intellectual and moral.. 

It is evident, on reflection, that the happiness of every individual 
is materiaUy influenced by the faculties which h^ derives from nature 
at birth. 
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TVhen uese are fiiysically wesky or intellectually or morally de-* 
fective, greater care and attention are required, through in&ncy, 
childhood and youth, to strengthen the first, and improve the otheis, 
than are necessary when the organization, in these respects, is more 
perfect at birth. 

And as the application of the most favorable circumstances, aA^ 
the birth of the individual, cannot fuUy compensate ht defiac^ve 
natural power, it becomes absolutely necessary for human happiness, 
that measures shall he adopted to prevent the production of any in* 
farior organization in the human race. 

There is a science, which, when it shall be better understood, and 
the ignorant prejudices of mankind will permit it to be properly ap- 
idied, will, to a great extent, e&ct this groundwork of human hap- 
piness; for it is the only foundaticm on which it can be permanently 
secured. 

This sdence has been already partidly a^q^ied, with success, to 
improve die physical qualities of many animals. And there can be 
no doubt ol the extraordinary beneficial changes which may be made 
in the human race, when thdr knowledge of this scieQce shall b$ 
rightly applied to improve their physical, intellectual and mprat 
powers. 

The most valuable animal known by man, is man; and it is far 
more important for his happiness, that he should be produced, at his 
birth, with all his varied powers in the best state, than that the breed 
of horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, &c. should be improved. 

It is, however, intended that the breed of these latter animals 
shall not be neglected, for, in a rational state of society, no in&rior 
animal, vegetable or any olhc^ thing will be produced> when that 
which is superior can be obtained. 

Consequently, the greatest attention will be given to this science, 
in the new state of existence, that as far as it is practicable by human 
knowledge and industry, a good natural material may be obtained 
for all purposes, but, more especially, that the most superior physical, 
intelleclual and moral materials of the human race may be obtained 
at birth. 

Under the present irrational notions of the world, this science is 
of little use any where, except, as it is applied, partially, to io^ove 
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the breed of some of the inferior animals, and the qualities of som^ 
vegetables. 

For the egdsting laws and institutions create <m\j ignorant preju- 
dices, which not only retard every natural improvement, but by their 
exclusive tendencies deteriorate the whole breed of man. 

In a new state of society about to be formed in accordance with 
the divine laws of our nature, arrangements will be made to give man 
the full benefit of this important science, for without it he cannot 
\ the best of every thing for human nature. 



SECOIVB CONDITIO)?. 

Of having the power to produce, at pleasure, whatever is neces- 
sary to keep the natural organization of man in the best 
state of hesdth, which includes food, exercise, habitation, 
dress, occupation, rest, recreation and amusements. 

All will admit that the present laws and institutions and practice 
of mankind, do not permit these requisites to health, and conse* 
quently, to happiness, to be obtained, any where^ by the great mass 
of the population, in the best manner. 

The customs of the world are now such, that, nine tenths of the 
peojde, m all countries, can procure, only, the most common neces- 
saries to su{^rt life; while, if the governing powers of these coun- 
tries understood their own interest as individuals, they would know 
that, it is injurious to each member of every community, that any 
things whatever, should be produced info^r, while the power is 
possessed to have it superior. 

It is the interest therefore of the governing powers, as well as of 
all others, that every man shall possess not only, the best organiza- 
>tion at birth, but that he shall be supplied, through life, with the 
best food, habitation and dress for human nature, and that arrange- 
ments shall exist to enable him to ^joy proper exercise, rest, re- 
creation, and amusement, and that he shall be occupied, through 
life, in the best manner, to promote his health and happiness, and to 
benefit society. 

Accordingly, in the new state of existence, permanent arrange- 
ments will be made to secure tKese objects. 
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THIBD OONDITION. 

Of an education to cultivate, froni infuicy, the physical, intdk 
lectual and moral powers, in the best manner. 

So little has been effected, upon this subject by the laws, institu- 
tions and customs of men, that nearly the whole of the human 
race, are, at this hour^ more ignorant of themselves, than they are of 
most objects around them ; while it is the first interest of all that 
they should be early taught to know themselves — ^to learn what man- 
ner of beings they are. 

Hitherto, none have had their physical, intellectual and moral 
powers cultivated, from infancy, in the best manner; but every ob- 
stacle which cunning could devise or force apply, have been placed 
in the viray of well educating the mass of the people in all countries^ 
in order to prevent them attaining knowledge. Consequently, the 
population of the world, is now, in a most degraded condition, little 
better, indeed, than beasts of burden, toiling uselessly, from morning 
to night, without understanding for what object. It has acquired 
a very small part, only, of the powers which it might be made to 
possess, probably, not more than one out of a million or many nul* 
lions, for when all the best faculties of the human race shall be cul- 
tivated as they ought to be, from infancy, the human mind, trained 
as it has been, is incompetent to estimate the extraordinary results 
that may be attained. A statement greatly within the truth, on this 
subject, would now startle the most sanguine. 

Therefore, in the new state of existence, arrangements will be 
formed, not only to obtain for man, the best organization at birth; a 
regular supply of the most wholesome food, the best habitation and 
dress, with the best means to enjoy exercise, rest, recreation and 
amusement; but arrangements will be also formed, to bring out, 
into full action, these extraordinary new powers, which are in every 
individual, by training and cultivating, from infancy to maturity, 
the physical, intellectual ai^d moral faculties and qualities oiaU iii 
the best manner. 
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FOVBTH ^CONDITION. 

Of having the means and inclination to promote, continually, the 
happiness of our fellow beings, as far as our power can be 
made to extend, and also to assist in increasing, as far as 
practicable, the enjoyments of all that has life. 

The governments, religions, laws, institutions and practices of 
the world, have not been yet devised to promote the happiness of 
man, or the comfort of animals. They have been contrived rather 
to increase the misery of men and the discomfort of animal life. 
The very supposition that man was organized, by nature, to give 
him tlie power to think and feel, according to his own pleasure, was 
of itself, when carried into practice, as it has been by all tribes and 
people, quite sufficient to stay any progress toward the happiness of 
the human race. 

This single mistake, respecting hun^an nature, is abundantly suffi- 
cient, as experience proves, to disunite all mankind, and to make 
them secret or open enemies to each other. For, while each man 
or woman is taught to believe, that, every other man and woman 
may, if they please, think and feel as they do; it becomes natural for 
them, to be angry with those, who they imagine, will not, from ob- 
stinacy, or some worse motive, believe what they believe, who do 
not like and dislike or love and hate according to their notions of 
right or wrong. 

It is upon this error, tliat all governments, religions, laws, institu- 
tions, languages and customs have been formed, and, by it, they have 
all been made so complex and irrational. And it is, solely, owing 
to this error, that the world has been so long divided against itself, 
that it has been always armed for its own destruction, and rendered 
wholly blind to the natural, and therefore easily attained means of 
happiness. 

Instead of this confusion of intellect and consequent division of 
flings, among the human race, man will be trained to know him- 
self, from infancy, and he will then acquire the inclination to promote 
the happiness of his fellow beings, and of the means, by which, to 
apply the inclination to practice. 
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FIFTH CONDFnON. 

Of the means and inclinatioa to increase, continually, ear stoci: 
of useful knowledge. 

As men acquire experience, they learn the value of real know- 
ledge, they discover that, it is the only solid foundation for virtue ox 
happiness, and that it is the true source of power. 

Hitherto the book c^ nature, or of real knowledge,^has been sealed,^ 
in such a manner, that no roan has yet dared to open it honestly and 
feirly, for the ben^t of the many. 

Innumerable books, however, said to be of divine origin, have 
been spread over the world and piUmed upon the public, as books of 
real knowledge. The fables, which they contain, have been made to 
fill the minds of men with all manner of error, and to compel them 
to commit all kinds of evil, as at this day, is evident to all who 
can reflect without prejudice. 

All these spurious books, of divine origin, are full of high sound- 
ing words in jNraise of virtue, and learning and religion; but we now 
discover, by an unerring standard of truth, that the authors of these 
dogmas and mysteries did not know any thing of real virtue, know- 
ledge or religion ; or if they did, that they, purposely, devised these 
fkbks to deceive mankind, to keep them in ignorance, that they 
might be more easily governed and made to support the governing 
few in luxury and idleness, to the injury of all parties. 

It is now, evident, that, the reign of these mysteries is rapidly pass- 
ing away, that, it is about to be superceded by knowledge derived 
from tangible facts; the only kind of knowledge that ever can be 
of real benefit to mankind. 

Now when this description of knowledge shall be taught firom in- 
&ncy to all men, they will have pleasure in acquiring itf and the 
farther they proceed, the greater will be their gratification, and the 
more ardently they will desire to pursue it. 

The acquisition of knowledge, founded on facts, in unison with 
all other facts; and its truth proved by its accordance with the know- 
ledge previously known and ascertained to be true; will create a con- 
tinually increasing desire to add, day by day, to the stock acquired 
in childhood and youth, and thus wiU the inclination be formed. 
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and permanently established to seek to make a progress in leal know- 
ledge through life. 

In the new state of existencOi eflfectual means will be devised to 
satisfy those dedres. Every individual will have the benefit of the 
best libraries, laborattmes, instruments, and implements, to assist 
them in their studies. Men of the most experience, and best minds 
and dispositions, will be always ready to aid the younger in every 
branch of knowledge; while all the means will surround the popuk- 
tion to enable them to prove the truth of their theories by practice. 

The acquisition of real knowledge will accumulate enormous pow- 
er to the human race, and to its extension, age after age, there can 
be no assignable limit. It will be the legitimate means of agreeably 
and beneficially changing mexPs sensations, of opening new stores of 
{Measure which will never satiate, and they will be, thus, led on, step 
by step, in the path of real knowledge, and made more and more ac- 
quainted vnth that power firom which they derive their existence and 
hourly support. 

In fact, the chief department, in the new state of existence, will 
be, to train the young in the best manner, and to provide the means 
for all to increase, contmuaily, in the most useful knowledge, and to 
create the desire to make the greatest attainment in the most valua^ 
ble pursuits. 

SIXTH CONDITION. 

Of the means of enjoying the best society, and more particularly 
of associating at pleasure with those, for whom we feel the 
highest regard and greatest affection. 

Without this power, whatever may be the other advantages, accu* 
mulated around any society, their condition cannot be satisfectory. 
All, who have had extensive experience, know, that, by far the lar- 
gest share ofhappiness arises, through life, firom the society of those, 
to whom, by nature, we are compelled to feel the most regard and 
the strongest affection. 

With this privilege, few things beyond the simple necessaries of 
life, are requisite to insure a considerable degree of satisfaction of 
mind, and a nearer approach to happiness, than power, wealth and 
knowledge combined, can give without it 
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But, as the world has hitherto been governed, how very few have 
possessed the privilege of associating at pleasure, with those, for 
whom they were compelled to feel the greatest regard and strongest 
affection? How few enjoy it at this moment all over the world?. 

All past institutions have been formed, apparently, with the in- 
tention of obstructing, as much as possible, the happiness that nature 
designs man should enjoy from his social feelings, by implanting^ so 
deeply and widely, the seeds of affection among the human race. — - 
For all the artificial arrangements, by man, in all countries, and at 
all times, appear, to be, purposely, calculated to destroy the pleas-- 
ures arising from sincerity, confidence and affection. 

The division of society into governors and governed; rich and 
poor; learned and unlearned; into single families, into sects and 
classes, and into numerous tribes and people, taught to have oppo- 
site feelings for each other, all tends to deteriorate society, and to give 
a wrong or unnatural direction to all the kindlier feelings of our na' 
ture, and to render it difficult or almost impossible, in most cases, 
for individuals to associate, at pleasure, with those, for whom they 
cannot avoid having the most regard and strongest affection. 

In the new state of existence, this great evil will not be known; — 
every obstacle to the free, open, honest communication, between 
mind and mind, will be removed. In this state of society, all inter- 
course between human beings, of botli sexes, and of all ages, will be, 
at all times, what is now termed confidential, that is, they will express, 
under all circumstances, their genuine thoughts and feelings with- 
out any reservation j^atever. 

Not feeling the*iMtives which now exist for disguising their sen- 
sations, they will never acquire the habit of doing so. While, un- 
der the existing institutions, almost the whole communication, be- 
tween man and man, and nation and nation, is a continued system 
of insincerity, by which they endeavor to deceive each other. 

The necessity which exists, under these institutions, to cover our 
ghts and feelings from others, is, of itself, sufficient to de- 
in below the inferior animals, and to inflict misery on his 
ce. 

ending to the feelings of children, we discover, that man is 
sverfully impelled, by his nature, to be honest and sincere. 
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nnd not to hide, or be ashamed, of any of the sensations, which, by 
his formation, he is compelled to receive. It requires constant watch- 
ing and great care, on the part of those who are around children, to 
prevent them from expressing all their sensations, and telling the 
whole truth, upon every subject, as far as they know it, and still more 
exertion, to force them to acquire as much practical deceit, as the 
irrational cilstoms of the most civilized nations require. 

And this degradation and subjugation, of the very finest and best 
feelings of human nature, will, altogether, cease, in the new state 
of existence. For all the practical arrangements, and all the insti- 
tutions, in this state, will be in unison with the laws of nature, and 
when the results of this union of practice and principle shall be en- 
joyed, it will be felt to be an act of insanity, or a real aberration of 
the human faculties, whenever any individual, in conversation with 
man, woman or child, shall not express the genuine sensations, which 
the existing circumstances make on his organization. These sensa- 
tions are, alone, to him truth, and as soon as man shall be trained to 
be rational, and shall be under institutions and within circumstances 
in unison with their training, truth^ alone, will be known among 
mankind. 

And, under these arrangements, all will know precisely the im-. 
pression which their conduct makes upon others; and a stronger 
stimulus to every kind of excellence cannot he created. It will 
effectually purify the thoughts and feelings of all, and produce a per- 
fection of conduct, throughout society, of which the present igno- 
rant, degraded and irrational race can form no adequate conception. 

When sincerity and truth, and consequently rationality, shall be 
alone known among men, it will be soon ascertained, by experience^ 
whether nature intended to give man happiness, by limiting or ex- 
tending his affections; whether she intends to confine his most ex- 
clusive feelings to one of the opposite sex, or to divide it with more 
than one — and how many. 

However this may prove to be, by experience, when no artificial 
obstructions shall exist, we may be assured, that the dictates of nature 
are those which she intends shall alone influence to actions, that 
^hall the most effectually promote real virtue and happiness. 

Nature, which is now thwarted in every advance to urge the human 
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face to knowledge and hapf^ness, will penei>ere, until her righteotts 
laws shall be alone obeyed; and she will ultimately diiect the inter* 
courae of society, as wisely, for the well doing, well being and enjoy* 
inent of the human race, as she has ever dcme among the whole of 
the animal and vegetable existences, which are, in this respect, sub- 
jected to the same general laws. 

One thing is most evident, tiiat nature, by kequng the power of 
making new impressions to henelf, never intended that man or wo- 
man should perjure themselves, by promising to each other, that their 
sensations firom and &x each other, should continue, without diange, 
until death. 

In the new state of exist^ce, this erime, also, of perjury, will be 
unknown; for there will be ^^no indissoluble marriages, or giving 
an marriage.^ On the contrary, all will, at all times, possess the 
power to associate with those only, for whom nature compds them 
lo feel the most regard and strongest aftcticm. 

SEVENTH CONDITIOX. 

Of travelling with convenience and advantage. 

To have the means of traveling, or of removing, without inccmve- 
tiience, from one 4iistrict to a^oth^, at pleasure, is essential to the 
full ^joyment of happiness. 

This benefit will be (ffovided, in a very effectual maimer, in the 
aew state of existence, by arrangements, which will be equally ad* 
T^tageous for the traveller and for society. 

The arrangements which wiU be formed, under this new mode of 
existence, will be so planned, that when any country shall be regu* 
larly settled under ka regulations, the traveller will have an oppor- 
tunity of resting, m any direction in which he may proceed, within 
two miles of the last association or station he may have left or past. 

He w^l find, in all these places, whatever can be necessary to 
his comfort, the same as he enjoyed in the association or society 
whence he commenced his travels. It will not be necessary for him 
to encumber himself with luggage of any description. There will 
be supplies of all he will require, ready for his use, in each society; 
and these, as before stated, will be within two miles of each other, 
in whatever direction he may travel. 
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Thm» jmmeys muit be» of oeceinty, lubject to general ragula* 
taoos, wikidn wiU apply ec^aally to all of the same age; for it is evi- 
denty aU cannot travel at the same time. Bat it is probable, that 
more than all who wisb to change their positioD, at one time, may 
leave their station nvithout inconvenimice. 

As long as travellers do not go out of the territories occuined by 
the societies who have embraced the new mode of ^stence, they 
will not leqniie money,, or extra provision of any description; be* 
l^ause they will be equally at home wherever they may wirii to stop^ 
whether for a longer or shorter period. 

l^e only condition to which they will be liable, is, that they 
sluJl occupy themselves, as long as they remain in their new situa- 
tion, in the same manner in which they were employed ia their for- 
mer association. 

When a traveller comes to a place already full of inhaUtants, be 
will pass on to the nearest station, in which there riiall be vacant 
apartments conv^xient for him. 

While the change is in progress,^ from the dd to the new state of 
existence, money, of the countries to which the traveller is about to 
proceed, will be supplied to him from the public treasury. 

But rational, as all these re-formed or re-created beings will be- 
come, under the new circumstances by which they wiU be sur-^ 
rounded, no funds or labor of the societies will be uselessly ex- 
pended. They will all distinctly perceive, that a well arranged 
economy, in the whole proceedings of the communities, is the true 
foundation of the highest and most permanent prosperity. 

Whatever temporary difficulties may arise, at first, in bringing all 
the requisite arrangements, for travelling with ease, comfort and 
general benefit, into practice, — a little experience and perseverance 
in right principles will soon overcome thenu 

EIGHTH CONOITIOK. 

Of release from all superstitious fears, supernatural notions, and 
firom the fear of death. 

In the new state of existence, all children will be taught to per- 
ceive, to investigate, and to compare facts; and to deduce accurate 
conclusions J by comparing one feet carefully with another. The 
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foundation of the human mind will thus rest upon a knowledge of 
facts, all in unison, one with another; and its formation will pro- 
ceed, day by day, by adding a clear perception of one law of nature 
to another, until each mind will thus acquire for itself an increasing 
standard of truth, which will guard it, from youth, against the recep- 
tion of errors of the imagination. 

In minds thus cultivated, superstitious or unnatural fears will 
never enter. They will never become so irrational, as to imagine 
any laws of nature, for which they can discover no fact; but they 
will study to acquire an accurate knowledge of those laws, to thd 
extent in which their minds can investigate them. And knowing, 
as they will speedily learn, that truth is one throughout the whole 
universe, and that there can be no opposition or contradiction between 
any one truth and another, their minds will soon attain so much 
strength and knowledge, that an error will not find admittance. 

Every error presented to a mind so trained and formed, will be 
immediately compared with the true .ideas, already received by the 
study of facts; of facts, the truth of which all are compelled to ad- 
mit, because they have been previously found, after the most severe 
investigation, to be in strict accordance with all the ascertained laws 
of nature. This comparison will soon detect the fallacy of the errors, 
by showing their opposition to those established facts, or to the un- 
changing laws of nature; and, in consequence, it will be as imprac 
ticable for the mind to give them reception among its true ideas, as 
for the stomach to receive the most loathsome food, when attempted 
to be forced into it. 

The human mind will tlius become, for the first time since its 
existence, sane or rational; for all the ideas with which it will be 
filled will be in unison with each other; there will be no complexity 
or confusion among them; all will be harmony within. 

There will be no jarring between natural feelings and imaginary 
divine commands, in direct opposition to those feelings; for it will 
be known, that the natural feelings of the human race are the divine 
commands; and that whatever is opposed to them is enor — is super- 
stition — is an invention of the priesthood, whose class is opposed to 
the well being and happiness of mankind ; who are trained from their 
youth tp deceive them, — to fill them with fear and dread of nonenti- 
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lies, which they describe accordin^r to the particular species of ior 
sanity which has been forced into their minds. 

None of.this ignorant and nuschievoua proceeding will befound 
hi the new.st^te of existence. 

Nothing that is unknown, or that is incomivdienaUe to the hu* 
man Acuities, will create any other feeing than a cheerful confidence, 
that the biest has been, is, and will be done, that the materials of 
which the universe is composed permit to be done. 

Every aberration of the human intellect will be at once detected, 
by the standard of truth, formed in ev^ mind, of a sufficient num- 
ber of &cts, all in unison with each other. 

This standard will guard the mind, in the new state of existence 
against the reception of all incongruous notions and absurd combi- 
nations of ideas. Superstitions and supernatural fears will entirely 
cease; and all will readily ^^cquire correct ideas, relative to the com* 
po6iti<»i and decomposition of all materials, compounds and oigani- 
?atioDS. 

Were it not for the irrational, imaginary notions, which, for num- 
berless ages, the population of the world has been compelled to 
receive as divine truths, there would be no fear of death aoicnig 
mankind. 

It would become obvious, that the materials of which the earth 
and atmosphere are composed, — modified, as they probably are, by 
the influence of the solar system, in which they revolve,— are con* 
tinually undergoii^ the changes of composition and decomposition, 
according to the fixed laws of nature, which alter not their eternal 
course, in the slightest iota, through any of the forms or ceremonie?, 
or wordy wanderings of the hun^m race. 

Are we not justified in saying, that it is a necessary law of all 
other laws of nature, that no change has ever been, or can be made, 
in the eternal laws of the l^live^se? That the least change in the 
laws, by which the universal mechanism and chemistary of nature 
perform their united operations, would create a chaos and confusion 
that would disturb and destroy Us one univerml movementj that pre- 
; serves the harmony of all existences? 

Can these laws be rendered variable and uncertain for mjui; an 
iQsect upon an atom, as he exists upon the earth, compared to the 

9 ' 
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eternity rf «paoe^ i»«A to ©ndtete ^TBte^ 
volving sphere beyond qihete^ wnchimged, and lo niMi'i coneepti«A 
undiaDgeaMeY No! the oompowtion mi ^tecoo^JciWoa upoft the 
earth, when viewed without the vanity and pmompikm ari»«g tnm 
ignorance of the lawB of nrture, will be fo«»d to 4i^ n#t fe «i«i, 
fto»anyo<herir^«toHf orammaleoif^wfwi*. He ta conipeBed ef 
the self aame materials, and he is agaiii deoompoeed and becomeB 
part of the generd mass, firom which et«iy «i^ cofiBpowd ooii- 
tinues to be fyrmed. 

And Ais is a law of impartfality and justice, which, when it flhall 
be fully comprehended, ¥«n lead not only to untversal charity, m 
practice, from man toman, throughout the globe; but it iwH fill him 
with benevolent and kind fedings for all that has Ufe; it will give 
him, in 6ct, a fcUow feeling for aM that exists around faim,i?om a 
knowledge diat he is an integral and indes^rue^le pail df Ae tm- 

verse. 

He will know, that he is perpetually changing portions of his own 
Existence with all objects among whidi he moves, whel&er ammate 
or manimate. He will, dieiefbre, avoid givii^ iitmece«»y pun to 
any thing that has life. The worm and the insect arehis kmtAA; 
they are from the same original stock of materials, and in die next 
•decompootion wiH unite again as childreB of iknB same odgin, pro- 
<:eeding Irom one common Plarent, who is alike itfterasted in the 
general happiness of every being formed fipom the ttniveisal mMS, 
firom whence all came, and into which all letunu 

Nol man is not an earoeptien to ibe general laws of natme. He 
is bom, and he dies, and <<te fdaee which knew him,.kiiows hon. 
no more.'' 

There is not one mng^ fact, except m a sti^ es:tensi(m <^ seme 
of the same faculties, difierent in the formation and decom^NNiition; 
of man, fbm any other eaidily compound and decon^wsition. An4 
when men shall be disabused on this subject, they wiH be great 
gainers in practice. 

l%ey will no longer vainly expend Adr time and focullies upon 
imaginary future existences, vAndti hekong not to their nature^ buit 
tiiey win at once apply themselves, heart ai^ soul, to mdce a para- 
dise of dieir present Mk^; that each generali<m, in succession, mory 
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m^ it conliniullyy without anj igaonuit feftxs fi>r the fotmei except 
tiiat of creatbg iome penoaiieiit cause of misery duriDg their lives, 
such as daveijy cruel and imjciait laws, or inational institations and 
cuetoBu^ to inflict piffiif^meot on their progeny— or^ in other words, 
cm that wjiich constituted part of themselves, and for which they 
would havoy if rightly instructed, a Mow feeling. 

This view of our existence is similar to the desire we have been 
taught to have, to provide abundantly for our children and immedi*' 
ate descendants. 

The latter is now an ignorant and selfish desire, created by an 
artificial state of society; while the other will evince a true know- 
ledge <^ human nature, and g^Mrate dispositions of unbounded love 
and cbarity,not in werds, but in practice, fi>r the whole human race^ 
present and future. 

Tins view of husaan naUire will put an emd to the pride, vanity 
and sdfishness of individuals and femilies. It will destroy all no- 
tions ai superstitiim, and of unknown supernatural agencies, untiT 
some ^m^Ue and ooasisteot bets, respecting their existence, if they 
do exist, shall be acquired ; and more especially, of their interference 
in hussBii a&irs, in opposition to the unchanging laws of nature. 

It will also aimul all the unreasonable fears of death, or of our 
accidental or natural decompositi^, which are now so unwisely in- 
stilled into the minds of children, almost as soon as th^ can be 
made to voceive these injurious impressions. 

Man is thus made a mental eowinrd, and filled with all manner o£ 
fears of the »ngmation, against which he knows not how to defend 
Imnself. He is thus made so weak and irrational, that be continu- 
ally torments himsdf and others, through life, without producing 
any coanteiacting ben^t. 

Instead of being thus abused in childhood, he ought to be taught^ 
from infimcy, the [dain truth, on this as well as every other sub- 
ject 

He virottld then know what to expect; and he would be always, 
without fear or dsead of any kind, prepared for that change, which 
all natine und^goes; and his happiness, during life, would not be 
disturbed with apprehensions and fear of what would become of him 
alter decomposition. 
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He would comprehend the truth, upon this subject, the whole' 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and, in consequence, his mind 
would be free to act, without a selfish motive, what the world now 
calls a noble and generous part to all his fellow beings, but which 
would then become the common practice of the human race. 

NINTH CONDITION. 

Of a state of society, in which all its laws, institutions and customs 
shall be in accordance with the laws of human nature, or 
with the divine laws by which man is formed and governed. 

Any society of human beings, in which the laws of man have been 
made to oppose the divine laws of his nature, must, of necessity, 
exist in a state of continued crime, disunion and misery. 

All societies of men have been so formed^ and, ai this day^ they 
ittt exist in mme, disunion and ndsery. 

In all of them, the divine laws of nature have been misunderstood 
or disr^arded; and men have busied themselves, in vain, in devi- 
sing artificial laws, to alter their unchangeable nature, and improve 
the work of a Power beyond their faculties to comprehend, and whk^h 
is the skme to^lay and for ever. 

It is evidently the whole duty of man, for his own sake, and fot 
the benefit of l^is race, to find out the laws of his nature, that he 
may first know what manner of being he is, and then form all fais 
institutions to be in strict accordance with those divine laws. 

He will thus, by the natural progress of knowledge, bring about 
a new state of existence, in which the duty, the interest and incli- 
nation of all, will be, at all times, one and the same feeling; in 
which all will possess, in security, and without oppositicm fi:oin any 
quarter, a fall supply, at all times, of whatever is essential to the 
hapimiess of human life. 

Under the 8Ui^x)sitioa that these principles are as true, and their 
practice as beneficial, as I have stated, it then becomes a questk>n 
of paramount interest to all the present generation, to know how 
this change — ^a change greater than all which have preceded it — 
can be accomplished, not only without injury to any onc^ but with 
permanent advantage to all. 
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To me it appears, that this change can be efiected the most easily 
by the imioD) in the first instance, of some of the leading govern- 
ments, and of the heads of the chief sects of religion, in the adoption 
of general measures, to direct the new arrangements npon an exten- 
sive scale; bat in a mann^ so gradual, that no shock shall be given 
to the interests or feelings of any portion of society. And in forming 
these arrangements, no attempt should be permitted to be made, to 
disj^ace the individuals who are at the head, or who administer any 
of the existing governments. 

No member of any church should be deprived, during his life,^ of 
the support and emoluments he now derives from it. No one, de- 
riving his support from other {xofessions, should be, in any d^ree^ 
curtailed in the advantages which he derives fioom his present station 
in them. 

No one, employed in any business, should be called upon, or ex^ 
pected to do more than his present occupatiim requires him to perform. 

No one sdiould be required to do any thing contrary to his former 
habits. 

It is unnecessary that any of these evils should arkw, or be allowed 
to take place; because there is a power in society, which, when 
rightly directed, will be found much more than sufficient to supi^y 
all the wants and wishes of mankind, without it being necessary to 
adopt any of these temporary evUs, or, in any degree, to diminish 
die small portion of hapjuness which, under the existing systems* 
has fallen to the lot of any individual in society. 

The unused and misdirected powers of society are far more than 
suffici^it to satisfy the wii^ies of mankind, as soon as they shall 
learn what is requisite to make them happy, and shall know what it 
is their interest to desire, and the best means to obta^i and secure it. 

Thus have 1 endeavored to sketch the outline of the causes of the' 
past and present evils among m«i ; to deduce the princi|^ of hu- 
man nature from fects, which change not, but which remain the same 
^ yesterday, to-day and for ever ;^^ to show how those principles may 
be beneficially applied to practice, for the advantage of mankind; 
and how this change may be gradually effected, throughout society, 
"without injury to any individual vof any class, sect, party or countr]^. 
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PART TBBBB. 

PREIilMINARir REMARKS, 

HSUtTIVE TO TME DiSCUSSiOK 
BY TBE AITZHOB. 



In te preceding Fkst and Second TutB of €ii8 weA^I tAYe 
irtated fiu^ts, to -ptove in what manner man veoeives his indi?idiiQl 
caf]ginizationby natofe^juid fiowlns chaiacter ia crulisequeDtly filmed 
from infiittcy to maturity. From the same fiicte, I have shown, that 
be has no kno w le dg e t)f, or power in, ^leee tndividttid proceedings, 
txcept tiiat which he derires fiom die organization which is cieated 
fi>r him, without Iris conBcioQ8ne8B,.and influ^toed by the external 
circumstanGes which he did not produce, and into whidi he was 
forced, at Urth, without his will or consOTtf and &at, therefore, his 
character is dhecdy or indirectly formed for him, from Inrth to deaths 

Having demonstrated these important results, it follows Uiat m^ 
is a being fermed and acted open-in a manner altogether diffis^ent 
-fiom what the founders of all rriigicMis Imve presupposed. That 
tfiey have ^itirdy mistdc^ ^ 6ets respecting the xnngm ef man; 
his pecidiar formation^ las powers; and what is stiH more^9s^tia1, 
the only certain load l^ vi^iich he can he made to acquipd mpmor 
habits, dispositiotts, manners, knowledge smd feelings^ imd to enjoy, 
dirough life, a very aupericnr atate of existmice. 

Knowing that tiiese fiicts cannot be disproved^ orthe lesults shown 
to be incorrect, it foUowa, <^ that all the religions in the world have 
mgmated in ertorf^ in an error, too, respecting human nature, o£ 
Ihe htghest importance to mankind. That these rd^on9,1herefore,, 
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have no foundation in &ct, or in any real knowledge of human na- 
ture; and that all of them are baseless and airy fiibriCB, — ^the sde 
and immediate efl^ts of the untaught and untrained imaginations 
of men, some of whom were, no doubt, well meaning enthusiastic^ 
who believed their own visions, or who seriouriy concluded, as many 
mdividuals do at this day, that man cannot be well governed, except 
through bis belief in some religion. I am, therefore, willing to put 
what I have said upon this part of the subject upon the written re- 
cord, and await the decision of reflecting men upon the proofr I have 
placed before the public. 

I then deduct the conclusion, ihat as all the raligions in the 
world are founded on notions in direct opposition to the facts which 
ez^ain what human nature is, and as fects must be, if any things 
are, the laws of nature, ^ that all religions are directly opposed to 
the unchanging laws of human nature.^ 

I afterwards proved, that the errors relative to the free power of 
the human will over belief and afl^tions, as now taught by all the 
religions in the world, in opposition to these facts, necessarily ^igen- 
der every kind of deception in the human character; and that they 
have become, of necessity, <<the source of vice, disunion and misery.^' 

I then pointed out in what manner all the religions of the world, 
by teaching doctrines opposite to the fundamental fiicts constituting 
the twelve law^of human nature, oppose the introduction of real 
knowledge among mankind, and prevent them from acquiring any 
just conception of what nature has formed them to be, at birth and 
trough life. That a true knowledge of their nature would at once 
en;ihle the adults of the present race to form a very superior charac- 
ter in ihe rising generation, and to {dace them under circumstance 
in society, greatly more favorable to the practice of vutue and enjoy- 
ment of l^ppiness, than those circumstances have done, which have 
yet been ic<;med by any rdigion; ai^d that, in consequence of the 
popular belief in the divine origin of all religions, they are now 
" the only obstacle to Uie formation of a society, over the earth, of 
intelligence, of charity in its most extended sense, and of sincerity 
and afiection.^^ 

I then further stated, that there has been such a rapid progress ip 
real knowledge, within a few years past^ that the human mind cannot 
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noW be restrained Irom advancing in tbe dame patk with a continually 
accelerating speedy unless ^ the tyranny of the few shall be applied 
to arrest its fnogress. Of the practicability of such conduct, how- 
ever, I stated my doubts, if any parties now retained the inclination 
to try their power ^ for> I believe, as the progress of knowledge in- 
creases, the desire to exert this power, from various causes, dimi- 
aishes. 

These were the portions I undertook to prove. 1 believe the pro* 
ceding statement, in the First Part of this work, furnishes ample 
&cts, and deductions fairly drawn from them, to satisfy every mind 
that can be impartial, even to unnecessary demonstraticm, of thdr 
truth. 

But the Christian public cannot be> for the reasons given in the 
explanations of the fundamental laws of human nature, and particu- 
larly of the fifth law, impartial in this case; All their early impres- 
sions, which, by their nature, they cannot avoid retaining with great 
tenacity, are a most formidable obstacle, to prevent their judging 
impartially. My view o£ humaii liature, therefore, and of the impor- 
tant beneficial consequences which will arise from a clear perception 
of it, in all its bearings upon the praetice of the world, cannot yet 
be understood and felt as it ought to be, except by a very few minds, 
who have, by some fortunate occurrence, escaped from the gene^ 
rally overwhelming influence of early impressions^ 

Still, under this obstacle, so nearly impossible fbr human nature 
to overcome,! am willing — such is my confidence in the overwhelm- 
ing power of truth — ^to rest the proof, not only of the first, but also 
of the four last most important conclusions, upon the facts, deduc- 
tions and arguments contained in the First Part of this work; and 
as such I put it upon record, to await the decision of the intelligent 
and reflecting part of the public. 

As I stated more than once in the discussion, I added the Second 
Part, to prevent injury to any mind, that might be convinced by the 
same facts and arguments by which my sentiments were changed, 
and to give them a knowledge of a practice derived from other prin- 
ci];des*— principles which to me appear beyond all comparison supe<- 
rior to the unsubstantial notions which have influenced the past, and 
which influence the present practice of the world.. 

to 
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To tbese &ctG|» deletions and leaflomngs, BIr. Campbell mtde« 
learned and elaborate ^[direot ireply, by bringiog fonmid M tbe 
usual evidoftces in &vor of the Christian religioa; and no one w31 
doubt the ability with which he sij^pported his own ynetm^the snb* 
ject. I patiently listened ^ him. But his arguments iqipeared to 
me as those of one, who very ingeniously ondoavored to convinoe 
,me that one and one made three, after 1 had thoroughly satisfied 
myself of the simple ftct that one and one made two, «nd neither 
more nor less. 

I expected that Mr. C. would have dented the ikcts tipon which 
my arguments were founded, or diown the deductions from them to 
be erroneous. As, however, he admitted the truth of the twelve 
fundamental laws, as they now stand, and did not prove the error of 
any of my deductions from th^n, — which, as they have passed so 
many of the most trymg ordeals in various parts of the world, I now 
believe to be impracticable, — ^I conclude that he felt they were un^ 
answerable; but that, owing to his early associations and long habits 
of studying the Christian scriptures, he did not perceive their imme- 
diate bearing upon the Christian, as well as upon the other schemes 
of rdigion. He therefore proceeded, as I have stated ; and as these 
arguments will be given at length in the publication of the discus- 
sion, which Mr. Campbell is busily engaged in preparing, I need not 
further notice them in this work. 

The subsequent debate I considered more for the gratification of 
the parties who attended, many of whom came many hundred miles 
to be present, than as calculated to forward the main object of the 
discussion; and in which, therefore, I felt comparatively little inte- 
rested. 1 had, or I had not, proved what I had undertaken to do. 
The intelligent part of the public will now, after investigating the 
subject as impartially as their early prejudices admit, form their own 
opinions. 

Afler Mr. C. had, for two days in succession, ddivered his seiiti- 
ments upcm the proo& of the Christian religion, some reply on my 
part became necessary for fonn^s sake; and the following occurred 
to me as being the most likely to be permanendy beneficial, in dear- 
4ng away some of the d)stacles which stand in the way of the prog* 
less of truth among a large mass of the peo^e of these states. For 
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aumy of thmn, I learn, are not permitted by their sfHritual teachere 
to think much for themselves on religious subjects. Consequently, 
the previous parts of this v^ork are intended for the experienced,^ 
lAteUigeht, calm, rdlecting minds. The following reply vi^ill be un« 
necessary to them, being more suited to those who are beginning ta 
think upon these important subjects. 
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THE AVTHOWS^ 
CONCIiUDINO SPEECH. 



It 18 my wtab to make the present meeting, which is a very singil* 
lar one in its nature, as extensively beneficial as possible^ After the 
full statem^t of my views, with which I opened this discussion, it 
was not my intention to occupy much of your time in listening to a 
rejoinder to Mr. Campbell. But not knowing what my friend was 
going to say in answer to that statement, and finding that, instead 
of replying to my arguments, he has given you a full and elaborate 
development of the Christian religion^ it is necessoxy to detain you 
somewhat longer than I intended. 

I have listened to Mr. C. with profound attention; and have, 
therefore, received the impressions which his elaborate exposition of 
the Christian system, and his whole chain of evidence are capable of 
producing on a mind long accustomed to severe and accurate rea- 
soning. I now owe it to you, who have attended here so patiently 
through this discussion — ^I owe it to the present generation, and to 
all future generations, to declare without reserve what these impres- 
sions are. 

My friends, Mr. Campbell appears to me to have done his duty 
manfully, and with a zeal that would have been creditable to any of 
the primitive fatheis of the church. His own conviction of the truth 
and divine origin of the system which he advocates, and his ardent 
desire to impress that conviction upon my mind, and upon yours, all, 
here have witnessed. His learning, his industry, and some very 
extraordinary talents for supporting the cause which he advocates, 
have been conspicuous; and for one trained in the^r;^ notions pro- 
duced by the firee-will doctrines, he has restrained his temper beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. That, however, which I admire in 
him above all; is his downright honesty and fairness in what he be- 
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lieres to be the cause of troth. He says to his opponent: <n am 
strong in the cause I advocate. It is from heaven; and I fear not 
what roan can do against it. I am ready to meet you at any time 
and place, fODOvided T may reply to you, and that our arguments shall 
go together to the pubHc, to pass her ordeal, and await its ultimate calm 
decision.^ Now, this is a straight forward proceeding in the inves- 
tigation of truth, which I have long sought for, but which, untD now, 
I have sought for in vain. The friends of truth, therefore, on which* 
ever side of the question it may be found, are now more indebted to 
Mr. C. than to any other Christian minister of the, igiimmA day. 

These are the impres^ons made upon my mind,^ with regard to 
my friend, Mr. C.^s conduct in this delicate and difficult tadi, whtob 
be has volunteered to peifcrm. It is. now my dut^ to^ give yon 
the living impressions which Mr. Campbell's learnii^.industry waA 
seal have made upon my mind, through the long disoussion. wo have 
beard. And you will not, I trust, imagine that what I am about t»> 
state proceeds from anff other came than the lote of tfuihi andot 
sincere desire to benefit the present (md future generoHom. 

Then, my friends, my impressions aie^ that Christianity is not of 
divine origin,* that it i^ nc^ true^ and that its doctrines are noW'^any: 
thing but beneficial to mankind. On the contrary,, n^ impiesgicms: 
are deeply confirmed, that its miracles and mysteries are of man%' 
contrivance, to impose on the great mass of mai^iind, who haver 
nev^ yet been taught to reason; to enable the few to govern the. 
many, through tlieir interested hopes and feiu*s for the fittm^e ; and 
to induce the many to prostrate their minds before an order.of men, 
who, through these means, can easily keep diem in subjection to the 
powers that be. That its doctrines are now, by turning aside, the 
mind from investigating its own powers, the only obstacle: in. Chi^ 
tendom to the most important imjurovements; and that the wholo 
system, in its principles and practice, despite of all we haveheardin. 
advocating it, is tlie greatest bar to the progress of knowJedgi^ thai 
now exists; and that, if my impressions are right, Christianity, as it 
is now taught all over Christendom, by preventing man fron acqui* 
ring an accurate knowledge of himself or of the only means by 
which his character can be uniformly well formed, is the. grealest 
curse with which our race is at this day afflicted. 
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My friends, do y<m imj^pode that I could titter such a sentiment 
as yoo have now beard lightly, and without due ccHisideration t No ! 
it is the settled convictioa of nay mind, arising from forty years of 
the greatest fMMsihle industry in tracing Christianity in all its influ- 
ences and operations upon the whde of society. 

There is no iiidividual in this assen^ly, who r^iets tire necessity 
erf wounding your feelings mcwe than I cb. But, my friends, I am 
mi speaking for the bour, or the day, or the few hundreds that are 
here. I speak to you a truth, which I aspect, when once promul- 
gated, wiU pass from mind to mind, until it MJL\ pervade every part 
rf the world, I i^^eak to you a tnadi, which, whatever may be your 
present impressions, wiM one day prove to you the most valuable 
truth you ^xjst heard. 

My friends, would you not suppose, from what you have heard 
of the practical advantages of Christianity, that all is now right 
amongst you; liiat yoa are very angds in your conduct; that you 
^ve asMAg you the very perfection of virtue and of all excellence? 
But you all wdl know this is not the case. You well know that 
Christiim society, all over Christendom, abounds in vice and iniquity. 
[Here there was some stir amongst the audiencej 

My friends, if any of you are afraid to hear the truth, it is timei 
for you to depart. 

[Here a little more excitement, and some few left the church.] 

My friends, when the Jewish system was worn out, and the time 
had arrived for another to be introduced, the excitement which took 
place, when communications were publicly made that a new order 
of things was about to commence, was much greater than the trifling 
movement which we have just now witnessed. The time, however, 
has arrived, when the corruptions of the Christian system, like the 
corruptions of all preceding and existing old systems, call loudly for 
a great and mighty moral change. Do not you all acknowledge 
' daily, and with great truth, that you are now dead in trespasses and 
sinst If you really mean what you say, it is high time that you 
should arise under new circumstances into new life. But unless 
the truth, without any fear of man, shall be honestly spoken to you, 
what help is there for you t You have not, in this discussion, heard 
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from me one syllable that is not deeply fixed in my mind as a valua-* 
ble truth,* nor, during the remainder of these proceedings, shall you 
bear a word from me, that is not dictated by an ardent desire to 
place without disguise tlie most valuable truths before you. 

The evidences which Mr. Campbell has brought, to prove the 
truth of Christianity, prove to me its falsehood. And all he has 
said about the purity of its doctrines, and their efficacy for practice, 
is disproved by the daily conduct of every Christian population in 
every quarter of the world. 

A Christian population is, emphatically, in practice, a population 
preying upon each other, and living very generally in a state of 
unnatural anxiety for useless and surplus property, in the midst of 
hourly deception and hypocrisy; hating and disliking each other 
because they cannot think and feel alike, having been taught the 
notion that they may think and feel as they please. It is every 
where a population of inequality of condition, and necessarily of 
pride, poverty, envy and jealousy. It is a population, in which ten- 
fold more of exertion and anxiety is required from each, to produce 
the misery they experience, than is necessary to secure a full supply 
of the best of every thing for all. In short, I find it to be, in prac- 
tice, so full of ignorance, weakness, insincerity, and counteraction 
of each other's views and objects, and of weekly preaching to per- 
petuate all these evils, that, did I not firmly believe that truth is om- 
nipotent to remove error, and that we are, in consequence, rapidly 
approaching a new state of existence, in which, with regard to these 
things, tliere will be a new birth and a new life, a regeneration that 
will purge man from all these abominations, I could feel no interest 
^1 the present irrational proceedings of the human race. And if I 
had wanted any further proof of the Christian world being in this 
wretched condition, Mr. Campbell's sermon in this place, on Sunday 
last, and the appearance of the state of mind of the congregation^ 
would have rendered niore unnecessary. Never did I see so much 
fine talent so miserably misdirected. Never did I see human beings 
80 ready to receive poison under the undoubting supposition that it 
was good and wholesome food. 

Mr. Campbell is, however, according to my conviction of right 
and wrong, blpaeless. Like all other men, he haif been made sub-. 
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jaet io Ibe fifth law ccmteined in the ciskel: he has beea CMnpelled 
to receive the instnictioiiB which have been forcied into his mind, 
which is l^ nature of that honest firmnesi and consistency, ttait he 
is compelled to retain them with great tenacity. 

My iriends, I do say again, that so long as this weekly preadMag, 
fnlbout r^y fiom the congregation, shall be allowed to pcoceed, 
you and your posterity will be kept in the very d^th of darkness, as 
you are at this hour. In consequence of this preaching, Mr, Camp* 
fadl, unconscious to himself, with all his energies aiid fine natural 
talents, has fallen a complete victim to it. His mind has been closed 
by his early training and consequent prepossessicms, and held in 
chains, by which he is prevented from receiving one ray of natural 
and true light. He is, at this mom^it, as I am compelled to b^eve, 
in the depth of mental darkness — blind as a mole. 

Thus from age to age do the Uind lead the blind, until ttucy all 
611 into the ditch of error. And out of this ditch, I pefceive, diey 
cannot come, until some one shall open the eyes of their mind, and 
enable them to see the wretched condition in which Aej are. The 
present and past g^erations have been rendered mentally blind firom 
their birth, and they truly require many phy^aas to make them 
whde. Now I am persuaded, that neither Mr. Campbell, nor the 
larger part of his congregation, were in the least conscious, that 
throughout his sermon on Sunday morning, he reasoned as fidsely, 
and spoke as much error as could well be spoken in the same period. 

And these false impressions were taken home by those present, 
whose conduct would not be improved by it in the least; for they 
would think worse of their neighbors who are compeUed to dif^ 
from them in opinions and feelings, and immediatdy begin to enter 
upon the regular daily sins of life, such as I have described them to 
be, — the same, in fact, as they were engaged in the day before, and 
all their lives. This kind of preaching has no other efiecW-it can 
have no other effect— in practice, than to perpetuate the <JMc ages of 
ignorance and of iiypocrisy. 

And b^ore I leave this part of the subject, I wish to put it upon 
record, that die most despotic power in the world, at this day, is the 
weekly preachings in churches, without the liberty of reply to thft 
preacher. And the United States^ free and independent as they are 
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^I^posed to be, are more overrun with the blind thus leading the 
blind, than many other countries. Yes, my fiiends, by this cun» 
^ningly devised mechanism, which extends its ramifications far and 
wide, even into lands and territories the most distant, you are made 
to pay for erecting the buildings and the cost of repairs; to pay the 
preacher, and bow your neck to him, that he may the most conve- 
niently rivet on you the chains of ignorance, and make you always 
subservimit to his purposes. Until this evil shall be removed, there 
will be no hope for the rising generations. You can never be free 
- as long as you have weekly or frequent unanswered preachings and 
prayings. 

Now, this is a di^r^it view of the subject from any anticipated 
by Mr. C. His mind, in consequence of his early instruction and 
prepossession, has not been in any degree prepared for it; nor does 
he now, as it appears to me, perceive or comprehend much of my 
teascming. I apprehend, also, there are but few in this assembly, 
who, with their present impressions, can be prepared to understand it. 

The twelve old laws, which appear so much to puEzle Mr. Camp- 
bell, may be fitly compared to a casket in which are contained twelve 
of the most valuaUe jewels that the imagination can conceive; but 
a casket composed of steel so highly polished, that all who look upon 
it see only the reflection of their own minds. You may also imagine 
that the casket has been closed, by ingenious workmen employed for 
that purpose, many thousand years, in order that no ordinary person 
should open it to inspect its contents. Mr. Campbell has looked 
upon this casket; but with all his talents, owing to the tenacity <^ 
his eariy impressions, it has reflected the association only of his in- 
structions in the Christian mysteries. 

A fortunate combination of circumstances, originating in certain 
causes over which I had no control, has enabled me to open this 
casket, and at leisure calmly to survey the precious deposit thereitit:. 

The jewels it contains have laid within it for unnumbered thout 
sands of years. They have not, therefore, that Brilliant appearance^ 
which they would possess if they had been lately polished by pro- 
fessed and experienced jewellers. But this ev«iing, after the meet- 
ing adjourns, I will, ^though I am not an experienced working jewel- 
ler, in the absence of those more expert in the trade, take the liberty 
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t» burnMi them up a littie, and to-morrow endeavor to bring out 
some of their beauties for your inspection. I shall not have time to 
perform this burnishing as it ought to be done; but yfbst the time 
iviU pormit, I will do. 

[Adjournment to ten oVlock the ne^t morning.] 

Mr. Campbdl has said that the Christian reUgioB is. divine^ and 
that the Supreme Power, who revealed it, is most anxious that dl^ 
men should believe in it. How came it, then, that Mahomed, after 
Christ had preceded him six hundred years, and the Christians had 
all that time to mature their plans, should have obtained more pro- 
selytes, and that the Mussehnans should at this day nearly equal, if 
not outnumber, the Christians? That which proves the truth of 
the Christian religion, as Mr. C. has attempted to prove it, wiU 
equally prove the truth of the Mahomedan, and evcay other religion. 
The verity of each di^^iends upon the same kind of testimony — they 
all have ibeit mysteries and their miracles. YHienever we become 
rational beings, we shall be assured that the Power which governs 
the universe^ whatever it may be, requires not mysteries or miiade^ 
to effect its purposes. 

If my plan was to i^ouse too much local irrational feelings, it 
would not be difficult to make very shc^ work of these proceedings. 
To enter fully into an examination of the mysteries, miracles and 
errors which Christians have been taught from infancy to hear with 
reverence, would be productive of no practical benefit^ I shall,, 
therefore, not go much into detail upon subjects, which so iew, are 
yet prepared to hear freely canvassed. 

There may, however, be some utility in deviating a little from the 
course to which originally I intended to adhere. For although I 
think it right, for the reasons stated, not to enter minutely into what: 
appears to me the glaring incotisistencies of any of the religions of 
the world; yet as Mr. C. has taken so much pains to develope the 
whole of the Christian scheme, I will advert to some of his points 
of defence, and afterwards give a further developm^t of those twelve 
fimdamental laws, which Mr. C. calls old principles, and show that 
these old principles, being aU proved to be fiicts,. it becomes utterly, 
impossibly that any religion can be true 
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Mr. Campbdli ha» told you that the Christian reltgion comsM m 
&itb^ and that feith depends upon tegtiaiony ; ^t the &i!tb neceS' 
flary for yon to have, is nh imdoubtiiig belief in the Biiiacukma b^tb» 
1fn the death and burial, and in the ascension into heaven of the ttaft 
Jesus Christ, who— it is the most essential, however, to believe — 
was really and truly the Son of God, begotten by him of a virgin. 

Thill is ^ p^sitiM in which Mr. Campbell has placed lite discus- 
sion. He ist fi^m the drctfmstances hi i9bkh he has been plated 
fidm his infeney, unprepared to discuss it upon any olh^ gtooild^. 
Hid nlind is completdy overwhdmed with the theok^kal learning 
he has been induced to acquire. Mr. Campbell has little ot no prac- 
tieal knowledge of the present general state of the humaA mind, of 
of society out of the western districts of tins country. 

It was net iny intention, as I have^ previously mentioned, to ent^ 
at all into the endless details of the incomprehensiUe mysteries, 
w^hich have been contrived to confound the understsmdings of the 
ignorant, in all the religions of the world, past and now existing. 

The mojJt intelDgent of the population of Europe never think of 
iHtrddticing religious subjects for argum^it. They are W^ aware 
that all religious mysteries and miracles are opposed to reason, and 
are unless for any good purpose. They abandon them, therefore, to 
men who discard reason-^to untaught women and children; add by 
these means relieve their society from a subject, upon which they 
tacitly acknowledge that all men, who devote their time to it, become 
more or less insane. 

I shall, therefore, not waste much of your time, and mine, by en* 
lering upon a discussion of subjects in which reason can be of no 
manner ef use, but quite the reverae. 

For reason would say, that if God made us, and could make us 
as he liked, and he desired we should believe in his existence with 
any definite qualities, and to obey any fixed laws for his advantage 
6r burs, that he would at once have made us so to believe, and so to 
act. That he never could be angry or displeased with his own work ; 
and ^t^ having the ordering and ditection of all things, evmi^ as 
they say^ 6f treating the tery material, all things must exist, be and 
att as he intended; and that nothing, by any possibility, and more 
particularly after the Creator Mw and pronounced that "all was veqr 
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good," oould go wrosg^ <» remove out <tf the eternal <»der which he 
forekneir smd pfeordauied. 

Reason abo would say, tiuU i^ by some mystery wholly incompie- 
^nsible to reason, man, the last and aknH finished worii: of this all 
wise, all good and all powerful Creator, did actually disobey the 
laws given to him by his Creator, almost as doon as man and woman 
were createdf and that the Creator really wished to have a good 
and happy race of human b^Bgs; the better mode would have been, 
to have put Adam and Eve quietly asleq), and humandy put them 
out of existence again, befi»e they had begotten any children, if they 9 
fllso, were to be rendered unhappy for their parents' acting naturally 
under the circumstances in which they were placed. 

And when Adam and Eve w^e thus, without ezp^encing pain 
or knowing evil, put, without noise or disturbance, out of the way, 
reason would say, that the Creator, if such were his wishes, having 
acquired the experience in which he proved himself to be deficient 
at the creation of the first man and woman, mi|^t in this second 
attempt have succeeded to his utmost desire, and obtained men and 
women, who would always think as he intended they should think, 
and act as he nmde them to act. 

But Bgain^^if some other mysteries, quite incomprehensible for 
human nature to divine, did stand in the way of God acting in 
this reasonable manner; and that, for this cme action of man and 
woman, performed, no one knows how, contrary to the divine will, it 
became the wish of God that innumeraUe myriads of human beings 
should sufier, through thousands of generations in this world, and 
eternally in another; reason cannot discover why God repented him^ 
self that he had made man, or why he should sufier man to make 
him angry, or to thwart all his good intentions for the benefit of the 
human race. 

But passing over these impassable matters to reason — ^it seems 
strange that God should rdent in part of the horrid, cruel and unjust 
treatment to in^tcfa, as it appears to reason, he had doomed mankind; 
end wish to devise some expedient, by which man imght have some 
chance (rf* relieving himself ftom that part of his punishment which 
consigns him to eternal minery. 
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Again — ^it seems very extraoidinary to our ficulties^ that be sbould 
liaTe created man withcHit any power over his belief; and that God 
should make the condition of his escape from bell and damnation to 
eonsist in firmly bdieving what is opposed to his senses, and what he 
cannot receive into his mind until he has bc^i reduced from a rational 
to an irrational being. That is, he must believe that the Power which 
pervndes all space overshadowed a particular virgin of the human 
race, and that thus the Son of God was procreated and produced; 
that the Son of God was an in&nt man, and grew as other men 
grow; Uiat he was upwards of thirty years in making a few indivi- 
duals believe that he was the Son of God; that then he was crucified 
as an impostor; that this, the only Son of God in the universe, was 
God himself; that he died, although we are told God cannot die; 
that <m the third day he rose from the dead, and af^peared, as in his 
life time, with his natural or material body; that he ate and drank 
with some of his disctfdes for forty days, at divers times and {daces, 
and then — with all his materiality, for they saw him with their mate- 
rial eyes — ^he ascended up to heaven, as they say, firom whence he 
has ^ever returned. 

Why were these strange things made of so doubtful a character 
to man, that very few, compared with the number living at the time 
they were said to have occurred, could or did believe them? Sea- 
son also says, if God and the Son desired that all men should believe 
these mysteries and miracles, how came it that Mahomet success- 
fully opposed both Father and Son on this subject, and got the bet« 
ter of the Christians, after they had had six hundred years to fix 
tiiese divine doctrines among mankind? 

Reason also asks, how is it that, at this day, there are, as Chris- 
lians say, but few sincere believers in the story of Adam and Eve 
and the apple and serpent, and in the birth, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus Christ? 

But reason would ask ten thousand pertinent questions <^ this 
nature, to not one of which could a rational answer be given. 

I shall onlyoflfend my intelligent hearers by pursuing such an 
heterog^ieous mass of incomprehensible absurdities as these; and I 
win, therefore, conclude this part of the sul^ect, by askipg Mr. 
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Campbell, what evidencey^'iti these days, would now be sufficient to 
induce him to believe that a virgin had conceived, and was delivered 
of a male child? Ghr that one rose from the dead, and appeared wrth 
a material body,--and with that body, or without it, was seen ascend*' 
ing up to heaven? I know that) as / am constituted, and as mH' 
Uons of my fellows are, no power, which we possess over our wills, 
van prevent us having the most thorough conviction that the whole 
is nothing but an invention, and a very inferior and inconsistent one, 
to firighten ignorant men and weak women and children out of their 
sober senses, and to render them, for life, irrational bemgs, and bad 
members of society. And if we cannot avoid these impressions^ 
who is to blame? Man, who cannot, by his organization, command 
his will contrbry to his conviction, or the Being who created the will 
for man? 

This part of the subject is to me, as it exhibits the degradation to 
which the reasoning ^ulties of man has been reduced, most un- 
pleasant, and more especially as all must become irrational on these 
topics, before they can become sincere. I will, therefore, dismiss 
it, — as I hope all maiikind will, before a few years have expired, — 
and proceed to subjects, which the human mind can reason upon 
without feeling that it is degraded by the operation. 

I shall, therefore, merely repeat, that to a sane mind, Mr. Camp- 
bell's evidences are no evidences at all, except to prove the errors of 
the doctrines which, according to a known law of our nature, he has 
been compelled to receive, and which, of his own power, he cannot 
remove fiom his mind. 

I hope, that when he shall hereafter reflect upon tliis discussion, 
the facts stated will be sufficient to overcome his present convictions, 
and make a right impression on bis mind, and enable him to see the 
inestimable practical value of the twelve fundamental ]aws of our 
nature; for then, with his talents, he would be a powerful advocate 
in dispelling error from the minds of others. 

After taking up a large portion of your time upon these evidences, 
none of which would be admitted into any of our courts of law to 
prove to the value of one dollar, Mr. Campbell gave us many learned 
documents as ^tracts from deists, atheists and sceptics; but for 
what purpose, in this discussion, J know not, except to prove that 
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iheae wriien. 

The truth is, I comot ^1 that high importance, that nanf do, ta^ 
writings which proceed from mere closet speculateiB in meti^riijaici, 
who, perceiving some <^ the false notions derived from the doctrines 
of free-will, could not discover what human nature really is, so as to 
be competent to recommend any practical improveoMOt in rdUliiofi 
to the affiiirs of life. 

They were, ^erefore, men in the second stage of the human mind. 
Th^ had discovmed some of the errors of religion, and had lost its 
influences, without acquiring any better, or any substitute at all £ae 
them. I consider them, therefore, to have be^ in the state in ^ich 
almost all the learned and most enlightened men of Europe are at 
this. moment — without religion, and without knowledge of aoy other 
firinciples which can produce a supericnr practice in the conduct of 
the population of the world. This is the worst state in which society 
can be; and from my extensive communications with the leading 
minds of Europe and America, I know it to be the present condition 
of the civilized world. And this is the true reason why this discus- 
«i<m has been so necessary at this period. The worid mu6t have a 
change, and it well merits a public contest to ascertain what that 
change shall be; whether it shall return back to the superstition and 
ignorance of the dark ages, or proi^eed forward, to bring into full 
practice, physically, mentally and morally, the discoveries and im- 
provements of the past ages, for the benefit of the human race. 

It is from knowing the danger of this second stage of the human 
mind, and the necessity of union to accomplish any great change 
without evil, that you have heard of my progress from country to 
country. I thus proceed from one country to another with the view oi 
laying a broad and solid foundation for a new mode of life and enjoy- 
ment, and to prepare the means to prevent society from continuing 
long in its present condition without a ben^cial governing principle. 
For, whatever you may think in this part of the world, the governors 
and great men of all countries are at present, with few exceptions, 
without religion, and without a knowledge of those principles which 
alone can create real virtue in the worid. They are more at a loss 
to know how to govern their respective states now, owing <to the 
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generd ptof^xaa of knowledge, ibm they have been &r centmicB. 
They perceive that a great chaage is unavoidable; bat they am at a 
kwB to know how it is to foe e^ted without confusion. 

The British government and nation, now while I iqxMik, are at the 
very height <^ civilization under the present irrationai cistern of so* 
eiety. They inhabit a beauti&l island, and possess another imme- 
diately ax^oining, with a valuable population, capable of rendering 
and receiving to and fiom each other every possible social service, 
benefit and advantage ; yet, at this moment, that govermnoftt is greatly 
at a loss to determine what measures to adopt to put that population 
in a staite of prosperity. The of^posing parties were lately on the point 
of dissention; and if they had proceeded to hostilities, no one could 
calculate the extent of the evil and misery that would have followed. 
And what is the real obstacle to their union, prosperity and happiness? 
It is rdigion. A^ the Irish, if, to their cost, they have not found reli- 
gion to be the greatest curse with which they have ever been afflicted? 
In irdand, it has been the parent of every crime and evil, of vdnch 
the mind can concdve. Were that obstacle removed, what a glo- 
rious opportunity would arise to make that country one of the most 
beautiful, and the inhabitants among the most haj^y, in any part of 
^ worldl Yes! I know nothing, but rdigion, and the consequent 
ignorance which it genemtes of our nature, which now prevents Ire- 
land from becoming one of the most desindile places of abode in any 
of the fi>ur quarters of the globe, — little short, indeed, of the |)ara- 
dise described by Mr. C. But all the members who administer the 
government of Great Britain, as well as the population, ate utterly at 
a loss to know what to do with their over-abundant means of creating 
a surplus wealth, and a superior character for the population of both 
idands. They are like sheep without a shej^rd — they know not 
whither to go, what new direction to take, or how to oveicome the 
difficulties in which ihej are involved. I wdl know, and I have 
known for twenty years past, that measures yveie in a steady prog- 
xess to produce tins state of things in both islands. I have kmg 
known, that th^ were proceeding at a rapid pace through ail the 
necessary pirevious stages, untU they i^uld come to a point, beyond 
t^nch Aey could not advance without an entire change of the prin- 
ciples by which they have been governed. And they have How 
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retched this p<»nt. Fortanately for them, and the $vorld, they miu^ 
now adopt new princii^es and practices. 

The dicumstances which bow exist every where, plainly indicate 
to all who aie engaged in the affiurs of men, that the population of 
(he world is goiged with the means of obtaining every good thing j 
but that «uch is the ignorance which prevails, that instead of ration- 
ally iniBg the wealth so easily to be obtained, or i»operly applying 
the newly acquired scientific mean% by which the best things to 
fHTomote the haj^ess of society may be beneficially procured in the 
greatest abundance, the wealth accunnilates in a few hands, and is 
miss^plied; while the new producing powers obtained firom mecha- 
nical improvements and chemical discoveries are so misdirected, as 
to be made the meet powerfiil engines yet known^ to inflict poverty 
and distress oa the largest portion of mankind. I mean that portion 
of it, which, by their labor,, produces all the wealth which is conr 
eumed by those who create none fi>r themsdves. 

But, my friends, although I foresaw distinctly, twenty years aga, 
that these results would necessarily arise from the progress of ne^ 
improvements and im^entions, and published my reasons for these 
opinions; yet, so little is the world aware of these movements, the 
inevitable consequences of this nerav state of things, that the change 
is, even now, coming upon the most civilized nations ^ like a thief 
in the night,^' unheeded and unprovided for. You know not, that 
the very circumstances in which you and the whole population of 
the world at present exist, render, it inevitable that this,, the most 
mighty change which the world has yet experienced, must take place 
within a few years. There is no power on earth, that can resist its 
progvess. It is proceeding forward with a mighty impetus, such as 
your mind& are now inadequate to comprehend. This new scientifiC| 
mechanical and chemical power is advancing, with the efficient force 
4>f an army equal to many hundred millions of men, well disciplined^ 
equipped and provided, to accomplish its purpose. 

Irresistible, however, as this force now is^ it is daily upon the in^ 
crease. It is annually recruited in Europe and America, but chiefly 
in Great Britain and the United States, by new inventions, and ex* 
tensions of the old, with new powers^ such as appal the preset estate 
of ^e human mind to contemplate, and &r exceed the belief of thosr 
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who are inexpen^ced upon these subjects. I bdi^ve I am much 
within the real amount, when I state^ that the increase of this new 
power within the last t«i years, over Eurqpe and Ameitca, has ex- 
ceeded m lib results, each year, upon the average of that period, the 
wdl diiected industry of firat^ mUHons of lahwers unaided by 
machinery or other scientific aid. 

This is the power, which will force the nations who are now ^ 
most advanced in arts and sciences to stand still, and inquire what 
is to be dcme with this enormous force, daily increasing, in diiecl 
competition with all the producing classes, having a continual tmi- 
d^icy to diminish, under the existing system of trade and eommerce, 
the value of thdr labor, and to reduce th^n. and their families to 
poverty and slavery. Modem govemm^its know not what measures 
to adopt, to give this enormous and continually increasing power a 
right direction. Yes! as governments and nations, they will be 
speedily overwhelmed by that worthless object, for which they have 
been all taught to sacriGce their real h^iness, and which they now 
worship as their god, I mean weai^th — what is called gold and 
silver and bank notes, which, ailer all, but represents real wealth. 

There will soon be so much real wealth produced, by the daily 
multiplying labor-saving machines, that nations will be no longer 
competent to prosecute any of their present measures with success. 
This wealth will accumulate, and become as an impassable mountain 
barrier to permanent prosperity. It has already, in your technical 
I^rase, overstocked many, and soon it will oversupply all markets f 
and require, in consequence, more and more exerticm from the 
working and middle classes, to enable them to live. 

These are the signs of the times. 1 wish your eyes could be 
opened, to liable you to perceive these things even a little viray off; 
lor they are, while I i^ieak, but a short distance from us. I see it ia 
the smoke of your new factories before me. I hear it in the strokes 
of your heavy hamm^s, mechanically moved, which now din upon 
the ear. This is one. reason why this discussion is so necessary at 
this period. It well merits a public contest, to ascertain what that 
change, which all thmgs indicate to be so near at hand, shall be;—' 
whether it shall return back to the superstition and ignorance of the 
dadL ages; or i^rQceed forward, to bring into full practice, physically, 
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metttaily and m(»ally, the discoveries imd improveotents of the {not 
wgrn, fat te hme&t of the huomn race. 

We may, therdbre, dismiss these quotations of Mr. CampbellVr, 
fiom the athmts, deists, id^e^cs, &e. as he calls themf for tliey do 
Bot m any degree belong to the subject. I brought none of them 
forward to support my aigument. He had suj^posed that I had none 
but such broken reeds to depend upon, and he prepared his defence 
ioeeidingly. i have derived little advantage firom the past writingi 
of tiie human race, except as finger {)osts, to inform me ^ that this 
is not the right itwid to virtue and happiness.^ 

I Smve derived far more wisdom from calmly and attentively 
VMitdiing the minds and proceedings of children, fiom a very eariy 
ige^ than I have acquired from all the writings, sacred and profrme, 
that I have read. 

The att&ora of these woilrs assumed f^ts which did not exst, 
ttaseoed upcm them as though Ui^ were true, and let their imagina- 
tions nm mto every kind of error. Hence the mythologies of the 
fagans, and die mystmes and miracles of the Jews, Hindoos, Ohris- 
tiniB and Mahomedims. All the sacred and theological writings of 
Uie pagans, Jews, Hindoos, Christians and.Mafaomedans are of no 
Vdue. Nay, my friends, instead ci being of any reid value, they are 
the greatest evil existing among men; for they derange or destroy 
aU the supmor Acuities and feelings of tlie human race, and nn&e 
man, ai he is at this day, more irrational than any of the animal 
creation. 

For the brute Creation, as we call them, act agteeaUy to their 
Aature, and enjoy it; while man, governed by the caprice c^ his ima* 
gination, acts contrary to it, and is miseral^. 

The millions of volumes of this kind of writing, with which fte 
lix>rld has been Imrthened, have had but one object,-^and l^at is, to 
deraifge all the £u;ulties of those who read them. It Were happy for 
Inai^nd, if they could all be cdlected in one heap— «nd an im^ 
Biense one it l^onld be^^wilb fire placed under it, so that it miight 
be consumied uhtH not a fragment was left. The confiagration would 
be the greatest blesiiring that could how be conferred upon the human 
fiimily. It is from these books that you have derived your present 
trratiohal ideas. AiA until those ideas can be exacted Ihim your 
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aiiiids; imtU ttey 0811 be iauttM>cialed eveo to tlM^ 
antM your miads can be reg^mated, md made to receive other and 
whoUy <^ppoeite idea% founded on prineiplee all tru^ and tfaerefoi^ 
idl cooaifll^t with each other, you will see nothii^, except throui^ 
a ^iam ao iask and ofaecuie, that yon cannot distinguish one object 
as it^peally exists in nature. 

I have said that all the sacred and thecJogical writingSy of all reli^ 
gionsy are of no valtre; for they have not taught us a (mictice that is 
af any utility: they cannot teach one. 

To acquire true wisdom, the world must become again as little 
children, and observe with care the fiicts which every where abound 
to give them true and valuaUe knowledge. For the world has almost 
every thing yet to acquire &om these frets, relative to a superior 
aoodeofexistaice. 

The inhabitants of the earth have, indeed, eyes, but see not; eais 
have they, but hear not; und^standings, and imderstand not. For 
all their natural senses are deceived by frlse instruction fi:om infancy, 
and theieby imid&ted Inghly injurious. 

While every past and pvesent lact demonstrates that your charac- 
ter, from birth to death, }b formed for you, you have been made, by 
« legerdemain of whidi you are quite unconscious, to believe that 
you form them yourselves, and that you have merit or demerit for 
what you are. Why, my friends, whether you have been made ves- 
sels of honor or disfaomv, you are no more than wax or clay in the 
hands of the potter. 

I hope the time is approachiDg,when Ishall be permitted to discbarge 
an important duty to you and sdl mankind. Silver and gold have I not 
now to Bfmxe; and if I had, it could be of no real use to you. But 
I trust that I shall give you that which is beyond all price, and thereby 
leodex gold and silver uimecessary to you, to your children, and to 
all future generati<ma. Instead of mankind being, as heretofiiwe, as 
ehy in Ihe haads <^ the potter, I have the most thorough conviction, 
that it is now practicable to make you pottem yourselves for your 
chiklien; and if I can show yoa the way to become good potters, so 
as to enable you to new form them, to the extent that the materials 
of which they aie composed virill admit, then shall I do for you, and 
them, and future generations, the greatest service that one man has 
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ever performed for his Mows. I do not despair, mdoed, of enabling 
many of die present generaticm, by certain inducements derived firom 
leal knowledge, to place themselves in a new furnace, as it were, m 
wktch their hearts and minds shall be softened, and by which opera- 
tion they may be enabled in part even to amend some of the nume- 
rous deformities and imperfections which, through the ignorance of 
their instructors, th^ haie been compiled to receive. 

This many will be enabled to do for themselves,* but their chil- 
di^i through an early training and instructi(m in this invaluable 
knowledge, may be made to become greatly superior in this new art 
or calling; while their children, again, will greatly improve upon 
their immediate predecessors. And thus shall an improved charac- 
ter be given, through all future time, to every succeeding generation. 

This happy result will arise, when all the jewels within the casket 
diall be so burnished as to compel public attention to examine, not 
only their external beauty, but also their intrinsic worth. 

Now, my friends, can I give you any thing c^ more mtrinsic value, 
than to enable you to make your o&pring superior, physicaljy and 
intellectually, to the most perfect human being that now exists? I 
ean do this; and this I will not cease to endeavor to do, while health 
and the power of exertion shall be spared to me. There is nothing 
in the whole range of human society, that can be, in any degree, 
compared with the value of this knowledge. Having this, you will 
have every thing; and without it, you have comparatively nothing. 

When you shall thus become expert potters, and be enabled to 
put your children in superior moulds, there will be no occasion for 
weekly preachings — ^no necessity for formal precepts of any kind, to 
adults. The superior formation of the character of each individual 
will be secured in childhood ; and before the period of youth expires, 
it will be matured in good habits and dispositions — in a correct 
knowledge of human nature, through a close inspection of the laws 
within the casket; and it will have attained the high intellectual ac- 
quirements and fixed moral principles, which will make it evident to 
all, that the present we^ly preachings are most injurious to the best 
and highest interests of the human race. 

And unless this superior workmanship shall be applied at an early 
period of life, it is useless to expect that it can ever be effectually 
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well done afterwards. Whmi your children have beeti put into afi 
ill fbnned mould &om in&ncy, and thereby forced to acquire irra- 
tional feelings for their fellows, erroneous ideas and notions respect- 
ing their own powers, and bad habits, which tenaciously adhere to 
them, it is in vain to expect that you can undo that, except by some 
acdd^tal occurrence, which Ima been so unfortunately done at the 
most important period of the child^s life, for giving the best form to 
his character. > 

You have heard much firom my friend, Mr. C, of the genius and 
tendency of the C^uristian faith and religion. He has told you what 
he has been taught to bdieve of it from his youth upwards. And he 
has informed you what his impressions are, with as much honesty as 
a conscientious Musselman would tell you of the spirit and genius 
of the Mahome^m feith and rdigion. For the Mahomedans and 
Ifindoos are as omsoientious in their belief, and as tenacious of the 
superiority of their religion, as Mr. Campbell, or any Christian in 
Christendom, can be of theirs. And have they not as much fiiith as 
the members of any other religion? 

But the oonscientiouimess or tenacity of the pagan, Jew, ICndoo^ 
Christian or Mahomedan do not add one grain to the argument in favor 
of the divine origin or truth of dther. They prove only the divine 
origin and truth of the fifth law of human nature; and the vaiue^ 
beyond price, which it will become to the world, when it shall be 
regenerated and bom again, and it shall cease to be dead in tres- 
passes and sins, as almost all Christendom, as well as the other porr 
lions of the world, are at present. 

We shall presently see how these laws of nature harmonize and 
exi^ain each other, and their applicability to all the business and 
duties of life. 

Did Mr. Campbell explain to you the spirit and genius of the 
Christian system? I listened to him with all the attention in my 
power; and then I ccmtrasted, in my mind, the real e&cts produced 
in Christendom by that sjHrit and genius. Because, my friends, it 
is <^ by the fruits that y^shall know them.'' 

This mode of judging of the tree by its fruit, is alone the one I 
adopt, when I examine the spirit and genius of any religion, of any 
govemm^t, of any code of laws, w any of the institutioBS which 
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flow fiom them. And by this guide 1 btve, witheot pra)iidi<9 ^ 
hvoTf compared the spirit and genius of the Cfaiiitiaii mystenoi, 
oiiiades, fi^rfes and dogmas with their foiits; and by their fruits, as 
abundantly giowing around me in evory direction^ I have become 
mtimatdy acquainted with the tiee from Ihe Uossom to the root. 

And what have I found diis tree, of two thousand yeais^ growthi 
to produce, in every soil in which it has been jdanted? Abundance- 
of insincerity and deception; for the whole life of a Christian is a 
continued striving in oppositicm to his nature, and therefore, of ne- 
cessity he must be a hypocrite. It is notorious over Asia and Afiica, 
that there is so little truth in a Christian, that little or no iaitfa is 
placed in what he may say or do. But to come nearer home — show 
me a man or woman in the city of Cincinnati, whose daily lifo is 
not a perpetual lie to his or her profession. It cannot be otherwise. 
It is necessarily so; and no one can avoid this consequence, with^ 
out being so unnatural as not to partalce of human na^ire. It is 
the natural fruit of the tree. It is the qnrit, the genius, the neces- 
sary tendency df Christianity; and therefore the individuals, idie 
have been compdled to receive it, are objects of our greatest corn- 



Other fruits of this tree are, pride and spiritual pride, among many 
other kinds of it, and envy and jealousy. 

My friends, do you know any pride of wealth, of birth, of con- 
nexions; any spiritual pride, any pride of learning, or personal pride, 
in this city? Do you know any who envy the advantages possessed, 
or which they suppose to be possessed, by odiers? Or do you know 
any who are jealous of their neighboraP supieriority, or of their feel- 
ings for others in preference to themselves? If you do, these are the 
genuine fruits of this tree; and you well know they superabound 
everywhere. 

Other fruits of this same tree are, ignorance and presumption, 
most peculiariy combined. 

Have you any ignorant among you, who know nothing of tibem- 
selves, and v^ little of nature; who yet igiagine themselves to be 
€MPs ded; and who, in consequence, look down upon their Mow 
bemgs as though tiiey were not of the same species, and say, ^ Stand 
tko^ for I am SMKoiioly than tfaouf* 
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This again is the natural fruit of the tree. Religious wars, mast; 
aacres, and [Persecutions for consciaice sake, are also some of its 
firuit; and these ha?e been shed abundantly all over Christendonu 

It is unnecessary to tell me what any system will do when carried 
into practice, whilst I have its practical results before me; whibt I 
see what H has produced in the paatj and what it is producing in the 
present time — what it produces to-dafy and what it tmut produce 
during the continuance of its practice among men. From the ftcta 
and reasonings thus obtained, it is most evident, that if die Christian 
doctrines were to continue to form your characters for ten thousand 
yeais, they would make you, at the end oi that period, worse than 
you are to-day; for they are daily becoming mate and more ineon- 
gruous, when compared with the knowledge derived from the grow- 
ing experience of the world. In the very nature of the doctrines 
which the gospel enforces upon the young and tender mind| every 
generation, if it can be supposed possible that these doctrines, in 
opposition to experience, could continue to influence them, must 
become more and more irrational. For as the world advances in 
knowledge and experience, the professing Christian must necessa- 
rily become either more hypocritical, or more ignorant. And from 
this simple cause, I doubt whether, since the days of Christ^ first 
appearing, there ever was a time of more hypocrisy, over the vihole 
of Christendom, than at the present. 

I know the world cannot help being what it is— you cannot help 
being what you are. And in consequence of the overwhelming cir- 
cumstances which now exist, religious societies are now every where 
a cheat from beginning to end. Owing to the certain information 
I have derived from the casket, I can easily discover that your looks, 
your words, and your actions are continually opposed to each other. 

Do not be offended, my friends, nor suppose I speak in anger, or 
with the intention to oficnd you. So far from being angry, I feel 
the utmost, the most sincere compassion for you, and all who are, 
like you, under the influence of any religious delusion. 

I do not attach a particle of blame to one of you. Possessing 
the knowledge contained in this casket, and the charity which it 
necessarily compels me to have for every human being, how can I 
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Uame yonf Do 1 not kaow with the greateit cortaintj how the^ 
character of each has been formed for them from infimcy. 

My ineDd8,eTerj one admits— even your sacred books teadi, tfait 
there is no possibility of judging fairly of any tree|Sa?eby its fruits. 
I9 therefore, judge of Cinistianity by the bitter fruits which it has 
ptodoced wheresoever it has been planted. 

My friends, I have had time only to polish some parts, and those 
imperfectly, of the contents of this casket, as you have vritnessed. 
This afternoon, I riiaU be p repa r ed with sosm raoie of it, and I will 
endeavor to produce as much as will occupy omr attention from four 
to five oVlock. Seeing the course Mr. Campbell has adopted, I 
wish to have time to do equal justice to the subject which I advo^ 
eate. I do not like todqiend solely upon the accidental ideas which 
may arise wheoh I address you, without any preparatiiMi. For as I 
enter more fully into this subject, its importance c<mtinually grows 
uponmeL Having proceeded thus far in attempts to open a new 
light in this city, as it must be to many of you, I am the more desi- 
rous not to leave you partially informed respecting it. I wish to do 
justice, in this case, to the subject, to you, and to the millions to 
whom these records will be transmitted. I therefore tnist, that it 
will not be too uiconvenirat to the gentlemen who sit as moderators, 
lo allow time sufficient to do that which it would be most in^Koper 
to feave undone. I could not begin to reply to Mr. C. until he had 
finished his elaborate argument and bis long chain of documents, 
which have occupied one half more time than I required to place my 
views before you, — and he speaks, as you must notice, three wofds 
for two of mine. I mean not, however,. to occupy your time with 
words without corresponding ideas, as must be done in all cases in 
which much is spoken on the subject of any religion. For the mys- 
ti^es of leKgion can be made to pass current only when many words 
are used to confound the understandings of the bearers, by no defi- 
nite meaning being attached to them. When the deepest piejudices 
of mankind have to be uprooted, there must be substantial ideas fbr 
each word to represent, and ideas, too, that are perfectly consistent 
with each other, or J shall have no chance of making the permanent 
impiessionlintmd. I have promised, that when I shall hftve finished 
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-this part of the discuinon, if Mr. Campbell, or any other indindual, 
•afaaU discoTor one error, or one inconsistency, in the principles and 
system which I advocate, I will give up the whole cmitest. For 
should one errcNr be found, I shall be convinced I have been deceived ; 
for where there is inconsistency, there cannot be truth. At present 
I will say no more. 

[NoTB BT^Hs Stsvooiupreii. — Here some conversatiim took piece 
between the chaimuui and Mr. CampbeU. Mr. Owen stated that he would 
he prepared to proceed with hb afternfHm'e addreis, after Mx, O. had re- 
plied, as he wished to do, to what he had offered this morning.] 

Mr. Owen resumed. I am sure we are all greatly indebted to the 
moda:ators, who have attended here so punctually day by day. They 
have given us already so much of their time, that I can readily Sup- 
pose it will be inconvenient for them to continue their attendance 
much longer. I have done all that seemed to me desirable, to cur- 
tail the duration of this discussion. My friend, Mr. Campbell, no 
doubt, deemed it of great importance to place before the public all 
his notions of the system in which he has been trained; and it has 
been the extracnrdinary length of my friend^s erudite exposition, 
(during the utterance of which I was under the necessity to remain 
silent,) that has taken up so much of the time. 

But, my friends, there is another view of this subject. The sys- 
tems which I have to oppose are of several thousand years^ standing. 
They have been supported, during these thousand years, by millions 
of ministers, who have been paid, in that time, enormous sums to 
instruct the population in various countries, — and for more than a 
hundred in this. 

Can it be expected, then, that in a few days, or rather in little 
more than one, — for, during this discussion, I have spokai but 
fifteen hours, — I can unassociate in your minds all the ideas thus 
derived from past ages-— ideas which have been instilled into your 
minds with so much care, from your birthf Is it to be expected, I 
ask you, my friends, that, in a few hours, I cap combat and put to 
flight all the host of enors which have been accumulating for thou- 
sands of years, when by the fundamental laws of human nature we 
are compelled to retain early impressions with great tenacity? 
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Although such a result no one would anticipate, I have yet un- 
bounded confidence in the omnipotence of truth. I care not what 
obstacles may be placflri in its way: whatever they are, I expect that, 
sooner or later, they will be overcome. If, on the present occasion, 
I shall not be allowed time for the full performance of the task I 
wish to accomphsh, I trust it shall be so executed, within whatever 
time is now to be allowed before the discussion terminates, that 
what I put upon record will be sufficient to induce those who have 
not yet been taught to reflect upon these subjects, to begin to think 
for themselves. I can hardly believe, that there can be any wish 
that this subject should not be as fully heard on one side, as it has 
been on the other; or that what remains to be said on my part should 
not be said in the best manner. 

But, my friends, I find that upon this, as upon all other occasions, 
we must necessarily be governed by the circumstances which sur- 
round us. To these circumstances I must yield, as we are all obliged 
to do, when we cannot change those in which we are involved. It 
seems the circumstances which limit this debate cannot now be 
easily changed. I must, therefore, submit to the audience the re- 
mainder of what I intended to say, without having time to do all 
the justice to the subject, which its high practical importance de- 
serves. 

These debates are familiar to Mr. C, and he has been in the prac- 
tice of public speaking week after week, or rather day by day, for 
many years. I am obliged to think well what I say, before I give it 
utterance. It is always necessary, but now peculiarly so, for me, 
after the engagement I have made, to take care that there shall be 
no inconsistency in any thing I ^ay say. I have only to regret, that 
what I may speak is not likely to be so well digested, as that which 
I should write at more leisure. But as I must now be governed in 
what I shall say, to the termination of this discussion, by the impulse 
of the moment, I trust that the ideas and expressions which may 
arise, when I address you in the afternoon, will be equal to the emer- 
gency. 

[NoTB BY THE STENOGRAPHER.— Adjournment to meet at three o'clock; 
when tl)e diftoussion is to be closed.] 
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Tuesday afiemoimj 2lst AprUy 1829. 

JIfn O. Mr. Chairman — Mr. C, as you heard, has just concluded, 
by desiring me to retract my assertion that I have not heard from 
him one philosophical argument in su^^rt of the Christian religion. 
While he was speaking, 1 have again taxed my memory, and I can- 
not recdlect one. I have no doubt, that he has adduced many argu 
ments which he deems philosophic; but they do not appear so to me. 
My conviction is, that no philosophic argument, derived from &cts 
to be understood by man, can be adduced in favor t>f any religion. 
And therefore, however acute Mr. C.^s mind may be; however much 
he may have read ; yet, owing to the nature of the subject, be has 
not, and, in my mind, he cannot bring one [^ilosophical argument--^ 
one that is in accordance with facts — in support of Christianity, or 
any other religion. I can only speak of his arguments, according 
to the impressions which they have made upon my mind. 

But there was another point adverted to, which it seems quite 
necessary to explain. I did not, in the remotest degree, mean, by 
any expression which might have fallen from me, to imi)each Mr. 
C.'s disinterestedness. If I had done so, it would have been doing 
violence to my own feelings; because I know, from various sources, 
that both Mr. C. and his father have suffered by their disinterested- 
ness in supporting what they have been compelled to believe to be a 
right view of Christianity. I have not the remotest idea that Mr. C. 
has come forward, upon this occasion, with any interested motive. 

When I terminated my part of the discussion, this morning, I was 
proceeding to show in detail the number of vices and crimes which 
were prevalent in Christian society, and which I mean to prove 
emanate directly from religion. But as the period for this discus- 
sion will now be very much limited, I shall avoid much of the detail 
which it was my intention to develope, and shall apply the remaining 
part of our time to effect the most important purposes. I was about 
to state the horrors of the inquisition, as well as of the religious wars 
and massacres of many centuries, as emanating directly from diffe- 
rent sects of different religions. But I shall not now take up your 
time with matters which many of you can readily bring to your recol- 
lection, but jitQceed to those which ar^ more important in practice.^ 
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As circumsianceB now render it necessary that this discassion 
should be bron^t to a speedy termination, I must waive all minor 
points, and give you as much of the essence of the sul^ as time 
will pennityand come at onoe into the miikt of it. 

Mr, G„ by his deiimee and manner of veasonii^f, shows that his 
mind has been fimaed altc^gether upon the notion that man is bom 
with a will to diink and to tot, fiee as be chooses, upon all oocar 
siops^ Of that he poa s esses a Aee wiO,— and that be is reqMmaiUe 
fiff bis thoughts and actions. AU Chiistendom, and all the world, 
bafe been tramed, educated and confirmed in tlrase notions, and in 
the practice which they necessarily engender. The Chriatian, and 
all other religions, are founded on these notions. It was these no- 
tions, akme, that made any leligixm neoessary. They become neceft- 
sary, as artificial means tocheck the enormous evils that the notions 
of man^s fipee will and fiiee agency were sure to^produce in practice. 
But they have proved themselves incompetent to the task; and like 
every othw attempt to counteract nature, they greatly increase the 
-evil, and become, themselves, UMMre injurious than the evil which 
tiiey were introduced to check. In &ct, upon the theory of firee 
will and action in man, are founded not only all the religions of the 
«arth, but all the governments, codes c^ laws, and custcnns, with all 
phraseology erf* all languages, creating tiierel^ ftdings, thoughts and 
actions of a pecdiar cast, derived immediately fi:om this origin, 
which extend their ramifications through ev&tj portion of the indi 
^idual and through society^ wherever man has yet been found. 

It is, howevOT, as we have proved by the twdve fundamental laws 
x£ human nature, an error more obvious, upon reflection, than the 
-cme universally received by all onr ancestors, that the sun moved 
around the earth. B(^ errors were derived from the first impressions 
•of our senses; but fitcts, sofosequeiB^y acquired, dononstrate both 
impressions to be contrary to reason. 

We see, then, that the notion of fiee will and action has given 
birth to all the religions, governments, laws, }^u»8eology, customs 
and [MACtices oi mankind; and that it has, through these agencies, 
Ibrmed the mind and characUnr of the whole human race. The 
•existing i^oranoe^ poverty, vice and aufiertng of mankind are all 
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direetly cha^etble upon the enon of fine will doctrinal^ acting 
^oagh thcfle mightf agenciet. 

It is the extraordinary deo^ptioii8 produced oa kinian natme, hj 
being safajectedi. every moment of its eufltenoer tot^the inflaencee of 
this doctrine, that compel the most enHf^ileDed men of the age to 
acknowledge the impossihility of drying the troth (^ all the princi«* 
plesoniHuch the doctrines of the formation (^ character are predi- 
catedf and yet to say, that they are, at the same time^^conseiDus that 
they most be governed, in Umut ledings, thon^ts aMi act]<His, by 
&eir pi»received notioiia of fiee inlL They cannot, <^ thaBselves^ 
so thoroughly have they been inboed, through religion,.govemmenty. 
hws^ki^age and practice^ wi& all the physieal and mental 'wlBxh 
ences arising from the notions of free will,, ever afiorwards dmit 
themselves of the fedings and habits which they generate. It is 
&is vdiich makes^ these men say, Oar judgments are convinced; but 
in i^ite of oursdves, the feelings, which have by some means or other 
been formed within us, are ojppoaed to am judgments. We w^ 
tiittefi»e, construned to think one way^and to act another— -to act 
contrary to our judgments. 

Now, my finendi^ this doctrine, the origm of all rdigtons^ govern- 
ments, laws, institutions and practices, cmnes with it sin and misery,, 
through the nhxAe extent of its ramifications. It is destructive of 
^nc^ty, of afiection, of c(mfidence,.of charity, and of permanent 
prosperity and happiness^ amcmg the whc^ fiumly of mankind. It 
is the direct cause, operating through tiiese inHuenoes, that generates 
anger, irritaticm, and all the infi^i(» passions and jeabusies which 
are now tK> prevalrat in human society. And until it» influences 
shall be withdrawn, the world will be filled,^as heretofore, with con- 
tention bnd strife, and all evil,, and peace and good will can never 
enter amcmg the habitations of men,--and that charity which think- 
eiknoiUj will be, as at present, unknown except in name. 

Instead of this doctrine^ which directly emanates from the igno> 
ranee and inexperience of the least experienced^ and ther^re the 
most ignorant, I place befi^e you tiie laws of human life, — the same 
which listed ham the beginning, as they are to-day, and as I brieve; 
ftey will continue for ever. 
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^^ley are laws whkh irequire not to persuade you to consent to 
^ct in obedioice to them. Knowing thero — understanding them in^ 
all their connexions one with another, they wiil make so much real 
knowledge present to fofoi mind, upon all occasions, that you will' 
be cofoipdled to act in obedience to their dictates, and you will al- 
ways act right. 

These twelve fundamental laws of humui nature, or laws of life, 
are the only foundation for real virtue that man can discover. 

They are com|^ete in themselves,-t(&d need no aid fiapm any doubt- 
ful authority. They are divine decS^^, if ever decrees were divine ; 
and they have now gone forth to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
They will, my friends, produce in due time, '< Peace on earth, and 
good will to man.'^ 

[Note of the Stenogkapher. — Here Mr. O. held up a copy of the 
twelve laws, which had just come from the printer.] 

If you could remember all I stated to you in the early part of this^ 
discussion, it would be uimecessary for me to rise again, or say cme 
word more. But aware, as I am, that the subject is new to many; 
that very few, if any, can retain the remembrance of conclusions, 
which are the condensed result of forty years^ reading, reflection and 
experience; I will endeavor to make these ftmdamental laws still 
more easy to be understood. 

Mr. C. says, and I know he believes it, that I have not brought 
forward one argument against the Christian religion. I want no 
other proof, that Mr. C. has looked at this casket, and seen only his 
own ideas reflected in it, being altogether unable to discover the 
spring and open it. 

Mr. C.says I have advanced no argument to prove that religions 
arc founded in ignorance. Here are twelve arguments, each one of 
which, when it shall be understood, is more than sufficient to lay 
the oxG to the root of every religion, and of all the codes of law, that 
ever emanated from them. They do not send you to the dark a^, 
to look for authority that deserves the consideration of the better 
informed mind of the present day. These laws speak ijatelligibly to 
tha understanding of all who have been trained to think and r^ect. 
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When these shall be understood^ and taught to the rising generation^ 
we need not tell them that they must be good boys and giri^or men 
and women; for they cannot possibly be otherwise. 

They will be compelled by the strongest of all possible motives, a 
clear and distinct knowledge of their own intereiirt and happiness, to 
act, at all times and upon all occasions^ according to the perfect 
law of obedience — according to that law, which they must perceive 
and feel will secure their hairiness. 

It is, my friends, the full understanding of tlie twelve laws con- 
tained in so small a compass, that can alone make you, and your 
children, and your children's children, through innumerable genera- 
tions, potters of the very highest class, in the formation of the cha- 
racters of your descendants. You vnll, hence, discover how to 
mould human nature in a manner so superior to what has yet been 
done, as to become more perfect than the population of the world, 
in its present ignorant state, is prepared to suppose practicable. 
. You will know how to impress the minds of all your descendants 
with that pure charity of which I have spoken — that charity which 
thinketh no evil. 

We shall have our minds so purged from all those inferior pas- 
sicms, jealousies and feelings which now distract the world, that we 
shall go straight forward to our object, seeing most distinctly what it 
is we all have to do. We shall then know how to form the most 
perfect mould, and to put the clay properly within it, and to finish 
it in the best manner. And will not this be an acquisition of great 
value? 

A knowledge, however, of these laws, will not only lay the foun- 
dation for this charity in the hearts of all, but it will speedily enablq 
us to discover the beauty of an intelligent existence in unison with 
all nature, when contrasted with the glare and fashion of an artificial 
life. We shall then not contest vdth each other who shall have the 
largest and most splendid house, the richest clothing, or the greatest 
variety of useless trappings of any kind. 

We shall understand wherein the real, substantial, tangible happi- 
ness of life consists. We i^all know that a nation trained in sim- 
plicity of manners — ^taught to acquire high intelligen<;p, with regard 
to what constitutes real knowledge, and to possess the most cluirit^ 
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^ feelings towards the whole human race, will form that combina- 
tion of oircumstances, from which alone any thing that deserves the 
name of happiness can be looked for. 

Shall I now, in detail, unlock the casket for you? Shall I again 
go through the twelve kws, and enable you to understand how each 
sentence applies directly to the subjects of this discussion? There 
u not one sentence, or clause of a sentence, that does not apply to 
the questions intended to be solved at this meeting. 

What does the casket disclose to us at its commencement? ^ That 
man, at birth, is ignorant of every thing relative to his organization.^* 
And if this be true-^and who doubts it?-H9ure]y for that organiza- 
tion, and its qualites, no individual can be justly made responsible* 
I ask Mr. C, and all who are present, whether any other conclusion 
can be adduced from this important &ct? Whether any other con- 
clusion would be rational? What, then, becomes of the imaginary 
notion, taught to our ancestors and to ourselves, that we are bad by 
nature? My friends, to say that man is culpably bad by nature, is 
an assertion not less untrue and absurd, than if I were to say that 
the sun is culpably bad by nature; for both have their origin from 
the same Cause, whatever that Cause may be. And that we are igno- 
rant, at birth, of every thing relative to our organization, is an eter- 
nal truth, depending solely upon facts obvious to every one, — a law 
which came with us into existence, and which will remain until man 
shall cease to exist It is no law of man's devising; but a law 
emanating from the same Eternal Source from whence all fects pro- 
ceed. 

The casket tells you, moreover, on its first opening, that man has 
not been permitted to creat^ the slightest part of any of his natural 
propensities, faculties or qualities, physical or mental. And do you 
not know, my friends, that the infant, at birth,^is the foundation of 
the man? Some will say that the infant, the original organizaticm,- 
at birth, is tlie whole man; that he only requires time to grow; and 
that what he is at birth, he will be till death. I know the contrary. 
I know that it forms the foundation, but only the foundation, rf 
the character of the man. But I also know, if an unchangeable 
foundation be laid for a house, that whatever superstructure may be 
subeequontly raised upon it, the foundation itself ought not to be 
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Uamed for any impcrfectUm it may possess, but the architect. And^ 
my friends, although I do not agree with those philosophers, who 
take but a partial view of human nature, and who do not investigato 
all the facts for themselves, being content to receive them from others, 
and conclude that man is wholly formed by his education; I do 
not agree with those other philosophers, who hold that the organiza* 
tion, at birth, is every thing, and that education, or the circumstances 
in which it is placed, is a mere covering and deceptions garb, in the 
character of man. This organization is unquestionably a very im- 
portant part of our nature; and if we are to be made re^nsible for 
it, we ought to have had the forming of all its mmute and general 
qualities for ourselves. It is surely irrational for ai^ one to assert, 
that after we have been compelled to receive our organization, which 
IS the foundation and contains the germ of all our faculties, we 
should be held responsible for it. This is a notion wholly irrecon- 
cileable to common sense, and it is also exceedingly unfavorable to 
the formation of a superior character by a right education; for it 
destroys all correct ideas upon the subject. There never can be any 
▼utue in the world, so long as this error respecting the nature of 
man shall continue — so long as men are made to believe that they 
ought to be held responsible for that over which they have no con- 
trol. If we really desire to improve man, and to form a virtuous, 
intelligent and happy state of society, we must make haste to discard 
notions so directly opposed to common sense. 

My firiends, this ^rst law gives us a distinct knowledge of what 
we are, when we first come into the world. Here we are ushered 
into existence, utterly unconscious of any thing appertaining to our- 
selves. Then what follows? how is the remainder of our character 
made up? Let us see. 

I request your best attention to this part of the subject, for all our 
itubsequent reasoning will be erected on this foundation; for this is 
not the wordy wandering you have been accustomed to hear, week 
after week, during your lives, and to which you may listen, or not, 
and be as wise in the former case as the latter. No ; this part of our 
subject is fraught with consequences of deep import to every human 
being. Every word of it, when understood, will be found invalua-. 
ble for future practice. 
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The second law w, " That no two infants, at birth, have yet been 
known to possess precisely the same organization; while the i^ysi- 
cal, mental and moral dififerenc^ between all infants are formed 
without their knowledge or will'' 

No two infants have ever been known to be alike. This is a most 
important consideration. It lays the foundation for virtues in the 
human character, which no other knowledge can ever form, or make 
permanent and ever active. It is the only knowledge on which 
genuine charity can be formed to apply to every individual of the 
human race, and it is abundant to eflfect this object. A knowledge 
of this single &ct, when rightly undetetood, will so form our minds, 
as to compel us to be charitable to all mankind without any exception. 

[Here Mr. C. rose, and remarked that he would beg leave to suggest 
that these laws should not be commented on more than eleven times.] 

Mr. Owen resumed. I find the expounding of these laws, and 
bringing them to bear on the practical conduct of mankind, is more' 
than my friend, Mr. C, can well bear. Well ! you see, my friends, 
this second law is quite sufficient to overset all the arguments of 
ny friend, Mr. C, and it is evident he begins to feel its extensive 
influence. 

Assuredly, if no two infants are born alike, but receive from that 
Power which gives them existence, qualities which difier in their 
strength and combinations, there ought to be, in justice to these in- 
dividuals, if they are to be considered responsible beings, a different 
religion for every child that is bom. Is not this true? If they are 
organized diflferently, can we with one atom of rationality render 
them amenable to the same laws. I do say, that to act justly by the 
human race, if a religion be necessary for any one individual, a dif- 
ferent religion is equally necessary for every other individual of the 
human femily; and that these religions must necessarily be as vari- 
ous, and as multiform, as are the individual organizati(»is of our spe- 
cies; and, also, that these countless religions should be so modified, 
as to adapt themselves precisely to the strength or weakness of the 
faculties with which each individual has been endowed. 

Npw, my friends, I cotM touch Mr. C. again and again with these 
sjipiple, plain facts; but they are so decisive of the great questions 
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before us, that I am afraid of eidiausting his patience and good feel- 
ings. I will take compassion on him, therefore, and proceed to the 
third law. It is, ^ That each individual, is placed, at birth, without 
his knowledge or consent, within circumstances, which acting upon 
his peculiar organization, impress the general character of those cir- 
cumstances upon the infant, child and man. Yet that the influence 
of those circumstances is, to a certain degree, modifled by the pecu- 
liar organization of each individual.'' 

Now we come to another part of the subject, which is most mte^ 
resting to all, and which has not been explained sufficiently to give 
those unacquainted with these ^ts in the fonnation of the human 
character, a right understanding of its importance in the every day 
practice of life. 

It is not only that all infants are made, by the constitution of their 
respective natures, to differ from each other, and probably to differ 
in every one of their senses, as well as in their general organization ; 
but that these in&nts, after their birth, are placed in circumstances 
so di^rent, that their characters must be often formed on models 
having little or no resemblance to each other, — frequently, indeed, 
the very opposite. For as there are no two infants bom alike, neither 
is it in the power of man to place two in&nts under the same iden- 
tical circumstances, even when they appear to be the most alike. 
And, therefore, my friends, you not only require a different religion 
for every individual, in consequence,of their organic diflerence at 
birth, but you also require a separate and distinct religion for each, 
according to the various kinds of circumstances or temptations in 
which each of these individuals may be placed, from their birth to 
death. 

My fHends, there never were two infimts, who for one day, or 
even for an hour, have been placed under precisely the same circum- 
stances. Now only look at the cruelty and injustice, in this respect, 
of the doctrines of rewards and punishments of all religions. A 
momenfs reflection will convince any intelligent mind, that no two 
can be placed under the same circumstances, after birth. To be so 
placed, they must be born at the same moment— open their eyes and 
see the light in precisely the same direction; whatever impressions 
are made upon the one, miist be made upon the other, an4 in pre- 
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ciselythe same order and 8equrace<^ strength. Now this is utterly 
impracticable. And, therefore, the notion that any human being is 
the legitimate object of reward or punishment, on account of the 
circumstances in which he has been f^aced without his control^ 
knowledge or cons^t^is an error <mly to be accounted for fWrni the 
irrational impressions made upoft us by our ancestors, relative to the 
real character of human nature. 

We well know, from the general history of the world, that when 
infants are bom, they must become men according to the country 
and district in which they are reared; that they must be influenced 
l>y the circumstances existing in that particular country or dis- 
trict. They cannot be influenced by that which they do not know 
and cannot feel. Therefore, as infants and children have no power 
whate?^ to direct or control those circumstances, no religion can be 
made to api^y to them without the greatest injustice. And as it is 
demonstrated that children and m«i are the efiects of their organiza- 
tion and external circumstances; that these combined operations 
form them to be whatever they are, at every moment of their time; 
no religion can be aj^licable to beings whose characters are so 
formed. 

It is from this view of the subject, that 1 have said, again and 
again, that it is most irrational to troat children or men in the man- 
ner in which we have heretofore done, and to consider them respon- 
sible, as the cause of their own jcharacters, — when, from their nature, 
Ihey have been, and must continue to be, the effects of combined 
icauses over which they have had no control. 

But, my friends, although it were possible to impress children 
with precisely the same circumstances, at and from their birth, the 
irariety of their original organization would make a material and very 
important diiO^rence. For the circumstances operating upon and influ- 
encing the mind of one<:hild, would create a very different impres- 
sion from those madenpon another^ and jet the child itself is in 
no degree the <:ause of this diflbrence. And therefore, again, none 
of the religions of the world can apply with justice to a being so 
formed and matured. 

Well, let us look at the next argument against all religions, con- 
tained in the fourth law. I stated to you, " That no infant has the 
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power of decidbg at ^n^t period of time, 6r in what part of the 
world it shall come into existence, of whom it shall be bom, in 
what particular religion it shall be trained to believe, or by what 
other circumstances it shall be sorrounded fixMn birth to deatii.^ 

Now, my friends, I wish you to remark, as I proceed, that each of 
these laws, by itsdf, even taken separately and distinctly from their 
natural and necessary connexicm and dependence one upon the 
other, is much more than sufficient to refrite all my friend^s Macies. 

This fourth law is so frill of matter and n^eaning, that to do it 
ami^ justice, and direct your attention frilly to all its important 
physical, intdlectual and moral ccmsiderations, many days would be 
necessary, instead of the hour or two now left for me to explain 
many other parts of the subject equally important. But as the dis- 
cussion, at the requ^of the moderators, must terminate to-night,. 
and the evening is rapidly advancing upon us, I will endeavor, be^ 
ibre it becomes dark,, to fdace before you as many facts as virill here- 
afrer benefik^ially occupy your mbds for reflection; and refer to the 
early part of my statement ka a more frill explanation of this law, 
and hasten to elucidate some of the remaining. 

The next in ord^ is the fifth law, viz. << That each individual is 
so created, that, when young, he may be made to receive impressions 
to produce either true ideas or Mae notions, and beneficial or inju- 
rious habits, and to retain them with great tenacity.^ 

My fiiend, Mr. C, is a most striking living example of the over- 
whelming influence of this law of our nature. He has been orga- 
nized as we behold him; lor which he has neither merit nor demerits 
He was afterwards trained and educated in a particular part of 
Europe, and subsequently in this country, and placed under circum- 
stances by which he has been forced to believe in his particular 
views of the Christian religion^ and by which we aU perceive he is 
now influenced. He has been thus influenced to his peculiar con- 
duct by the same general laws of our nature, that have compelled 
me to act as I have done, and which govern the birth, life and death 
of every being that has yet been bom. 

You see, then, my friends, that through this law of our nature^ 
we may force any child to become a Mahomedan, a Christian, or an 
idolater, a Jew, a Quaker, or a cannibal. The child is a perfectly 
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passive |nece of clay, to be moulded by those around him into any 
shape they please. And then the greats or less tenacity with which 
the ideas given to it will b^ retained, depends upon a great many cir- 
cumstances, as much beyond the individual's control, as was his ori- 
ginal organization. 

This is that law of our nature, which, when thoroughly un^rstood, 
wiU enable you to become potters, to enable you, through an accurate 
Jcnowledge of it, to place your children in. any mould, more or less 
perfect, according as you may have been better or worse informed 
upon the subject, or more or less expert in the practice. None of 
the religions in the world, however, can be applicable to a being, 
whose character is thus formed necessarily by his nature and condi- 
tion in life. 

The sixth law states, <' That each individual is so created, that^ 
when youngs he must believe according to the strongest conviction 
that is made on his mind and other faculties; while his belief in no 
case depends upon his will.^ 

In commenting on this sixth law, Mr. C. entangles himself and 
bis audience in the mazes of metaphysical disquisition. I saw at 
once, that his notions regarding this law were confused by the no- 
tions early forced into his mind, rdative to free will and action in 
man; and became, therefore, merely metaphysical. But this law 
promulgates facts which are either true or false. Now, it is a fact, 
that a man can believe according to his will, or that he cannot. Now, 
let all of you endeavor to recollect something which you believe; 
and then try if you have power sufficient over your will to disbelieve 
it, even for a few minutes. Why, my friends, it is contrary to this 
law of our nature, which cannot be made to change its character at 
the bidding of any individual, however learned. I perceive you dis- 
cover, that by your utmost efforts you cannot accomplish it. You 
might, indeed, as well attempt, by the bare exercise of your volition, 
to bring down the sun from the firmament, as to disbelieve what you 
have been compelled to believe, until a more powerful conviction 
shall be nuide upon your minds. Try again, then, and see if you 
can believe, for ever so short a period, what former convictions now 
compel you to disbelieve. You find the one as impracticable as the 
other. 
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The dame irresistiUe law of your nature governs and eontrold 
you in your disbelief as well as your belief. We have no metaphy- 
sics here, we discard them as useless f<Nr the real business of life, 
and unworthy a discussion of this character, for we ought to proceed 
entirely upon those fiicts which all can examine for themselves, and 
which change not: facts which can be investigated with all their 
attendant circamstances, at all times, by all men, who desire to ac^ 
quire a knowledge of the truth for the love of ^uth. 

From a hint I have just received from my friend Mr. Campbell, I 
perceive he is again becoming very impatient under this obvious ex- 
position of a few plain facts; so plain indeed, and so essential for 
present purposes, that he feels no reply, but a metaphysical one, can 
be made to them« 

I did not promise, as Mr. C. appears to suppose, that I would con- 
clude in an hour; but I stated to Mr. Gi4hat I was willing to rest 
all the points in controversy between us, upon this single position, 
as upon it the whole controversy depended: — ^Is there an exception 
to be found, throughout the whole human family^ to the universal 
application of this law? Is there a single individual who, by the fiat 
of his own wiU, can believe or disbelieve contrary to previous convic- 
tion made upon his mind ? 

But my firiends, we have all been trained from in&ncy in the op- 
posite notions. Mr. C. has been trained in them — and it is therefore 
no wonder that all our minds have been forced to become irrational. 

The notion that our will has power over our belief or disbelief, is 
the principal source from which emanates the mistaken notions, the 
injurious feelings, the malignant passions, the want of universal char- 
ity, and the vicious conduct of men. This subject, my friends, to be 
fully developed, so as to make a proper impression upon your minds, 
would also, take many days to elucidate and trace to all its impor- 
tant practical results. It is thb kind of knowledge, deeply afl^ting 
the well being of each, and the happmess of all, that this little cas- 
ket contains. It is true, this knowledge, valuable as it is, has laid 
buried for several thousand years, and no one suspected its intrinsic 
practical worthy to induce a sufficient search for its discovery*. 
It has been cOvensd with so much rubbish, that it required forty 
years daily exertion before I could discover it and make it sufficiently 
known and attractive to draw public attention to its real merits. The 
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question I have put to you^ taken out of ^ this casket, and which no 
one can answer, is decbive of the result of the whole debate; of the 
futility and4i8elessness of all religions, and whether or not they are 
derived from any other source than the ignorance of mankind. 
. Here Mr. C. rose and said — ^The stipulation was, that you, Mr. O. 
were to speak for one hour, and that I should have the conclusion. 

Mr, Owen — I did not understand that I was to be tied down to, an 
hour in making my reply to you. Mr. C. has spoken throughout this 
debate nearly twice as long as I have done, and now he feels that 

Mr, Chairman — ^You speak longer than Mr. C. did the last time 
he was up. [Mr. C. addressed the meeting.] 

MR. OWEN'S CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 
My friends — Mr. C. very naturally wishes that I should follow hid 
lead in this discussion : that is, that I should reply to his metaphysical 
argument, and leave these facts, which can alone throw any real light 
upon the ^subject, and which he ought to have prepared himself to re- 
fute, and thus involve myself in a debate which would only darken 
knowledge and confound your understandings. Now all this is per- 
fectly natural on the part of Mr. C. But I wish to set myself right with 
this assembly before we separate, in consequence of some of Mr. Camp. 
belPs observations i^pon my supposed opinion on the subject of Deity. 
I have never denied the existence of a Deity. I distincdy and most 
pointedly ^ave my reasons for what I believe on thb subject. I stated 
wliat I believe to be the whole amount of our knowledge in regard to. 
those things which are called Divine— but I will not affirm or deny 
that for which we have not sufficient facts to enable us to form cor- 
rect or rational ideas. 

Now, ray friends, you may be sure that in a discussion of this 
character, the last expedient an opponent can resort to, is an attempt 
to ridicule his antagonist's argument. To tliis dernier resort my. 
friend, Mr. C. has been driven. But the shafts of Mr. C's. ridicule 
have been very harmless, they struck pointless and without the least 
effect on the mark at which they were aimed ; and why 1 — ^because the 
casket was too well tempered, and loo highly polished to be pene- 
trable by such feeble missiles. But if ridicule were to be recognized 
as a fair weapon in religious controversial warfare, only consider the 
game that lies before me, only imagine for a moment, how the whole 
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Ohrifltian scheme could be cut up and rendered almost too ridicu^ 
lous for ridicule itself. I have, however, too much regard for your 
feelingSy and for the importance of the subject under discussion, to 
pursue this course. On my side of the question I defy ridicule, for, as 
you percdve none can be successfully made to bear upon even one 
of the fundamental laws of nature, on the accuracy or truth of which, 
the real merits of this discussion will be ultimately discovered to rest. 
And this is the true cause why they have so grievously nonplussed 
Mr. Campbell. But could I so far forget the magnitude of the cause 
I have undertaken to advocate, as to resort for arguments to ridicule, 
and thereby unnecessarily wound your feelings, every one knows how 
easy it would be to use this weapon to expose the pretensions of any 
and of all religion. But this is a proceeding to which I have no in- 
clination to resort, when the improvement of the human rtice, in the 
reformation of its character and general practice, is thesubject before 
me. My object here upon the present occasion, is not to obtain a 
personal victory over any man or any portion of my fellows; to me 
such a victory would be of the least possible estimation. But it is to 
promulgate truth for its own value, and for the incalculable practical 
benefits that must accrue to the race of man from its development^ 
This is a consideration vnth me beyond all others. Thisj my friends^ 
is my only object. Were you to give me your whole State, nay — the 
whole United States, I would consider the gift as valueless, compar- 
ed with the discovery of one truth of such a character as will pen- 
etrate the understanding of all men; arrest their present irrational 
career, and induce them to adopt a practice which shall make them- 
selves and their posterity happy, 

Mr. C. has given you his views and reasonings upon this 6th law 
of our nature, but they amount to nothing. He did not take up tlje 
position which is here laid down. This position is — that each indi- 
vidual is so created, that he must believe according to the strongest 
impression that is made upon his feelings and other faculties, while 
his belief in no case depends upon his will. This is a clear and 
distinct position, and leaves no room for a metaphysical retreat. 

Mr. C. rose and said — ^There is no metaphysical subterfuge in me« 
I contend that I have met the position fairly. The clause I objected 
to is this — " that belief in no case depends upon will.!' 
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Ur. Ow^ — ^Well, gentlemeo, I will bring this matter to a speedy 
issue. If Mr. C. can adduce a single instance wherein his belief 
depends upon his will, I will give up the whole question. 

[Here Mr. O. waited some time for Mr. C's reply. Mr. C. could 
not then make any.] 

My firiepds— There is no power that can coerce a man to belie?e 
contrary to the convictions upon his mipd. The change can be 
efl^ted only by producing evidence that shall appear to him still 
■tronger; and then, often against his will, he is obliged to change 
{lis bdief. The cause of truth is thus gained. 

We will, however, proceed to the 7th law of our nature, viz : Thai 
each individual is so created, that he must like that which is pleasant 
to him, or that which produces agreeable sensations on his individual 
organization ; and he must dislike that which creates in him unplea- 
iant or disagreeable sensations; while be cannot discover,^ jMrevious 
to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

I have placed upon record the very important consequences of this 
kw of our nature. It will have a weighty influence on the future des- 
tinies of man; it will change all the present family relaticms of life; 
it will create a new order of existence, as much superior to the pie« 
flOdt, as light is to darkness; but I will now tres^iass no longer on 
yov patience, except to remaik, that Mr. C. when speaking of this 
very law, as applicable to marriage, gave quite a different color to the 
argum^t from what he w9b justified in doing, from any thing I have 
ever written or said. He endeavored to make it appear, no doubt 
from previous misconceptions in his mind, that I intended to encou- 
rage prostitution, as it is now understood and practised, in general 
throu^ut society. 

Why, my friends, it is the infraction of this very law of our nature, 
that has produced all the vices and evils attendant upon prostitution. 
It is the infraction of this law that has produced a vicious and most 
degrading connexion between the sexes unavoidable Over the world. 
1 vrish to unthdraw all the causes which render prostitution necessary 
and unavoidable, and to propose the means by which a society may 
be formed, in which chastity alone shall be knovm« Let me hear 
no more, therefore, from any quarter, of the vulgar jargon that I ad- 
vocate this law of our nature from a desire to increase the vice and 
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maery v^ich the infraction of this law has made every where to 
fiboimd; and when I well know there are already so many dreadful 
evils cieated by prostitution, as threaten to overwhelm the health and 
hapfiiness of the population of all countries. 

N09 my friends, I would not have traveled to and fro, sacrificing 
my ^ase, expending my substance, exposing my health and risking 
my life, were it not with the intention of improving, and highly im- 
proving too, the whole condition of man. What motive, short of 
this, could have induced me to adopt the course which I have so long 
pursued, or to persevere in that course? Therefore, my friends, list- 
en no more to such mistaken notions rdative to my views and inten- 
tions on this most important subject. Such misrepresentations, 
derived from the ignorant multitude^ are unworthy of repetition by 
Mr. C; unworthy of the cause he supports, and of the magnitude of 
the i^t^^ests which we have met to discuss. This law of our nature, 
wh^ it shall be understood and properly applied to practice, will 
put an end to the cause which renders prostitution, und^ your present 
enors^ unavoidable. 

The eighth law of our nature is: ^ That each individual is so cre- 
ated that the s^dsations made upon his organization, although plea- 
sant and delightful at their commencement, and for some duration, 
generally become, when continued beyond a certain period without 
change, disagreeable and painful. And when a too rapid change 
of sensations is made on his organization, it dissipates, weakens and 
otherwise injures his physical, intellectual and moral poweis and 
Mjoyments." 

In this law is to be found the foundation of all excellence in hu- 
man omiduct. The desire of hairiness is a principle coeval 
with life and the most powerful feeling to stimulate to action in hu- 
man nature. And by this law and the one immediatdy succeeding 
it (the 9th) we shall discover that temperance in the enjoyment and 
exercise of all our friculties, according to their different degrees of 
strength, is that habit by which alone the highest point of happiness 
is to be attained. The tenth law is, that the individual is made to 
possess and acquire the worst character, when his organization at 
birth has been compounded of the most inferior propensities, facul- 
ties and qualities of our commpn nature--and when so organised, 
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he has been placed from birth to death, amidst the most vicious oY 
^vorst circumstances. My friends, this is one of these laws that 
will instruct you, in your new art as faiherSj as soon as you begin 
to undertake the task — it will show you what you have to do for 
your in&nts, your children and your youth. It will show you, that 
while you permit them to be surrounded with vicious circumstance^ 
they must receive vitiating impressions from them; and that in the 
formation of the characters of your children, such of them as have 
been so unfortunate as to receive a vicious organization ought to be 
the object of your especial compassion and kindness; and that they 
have a just and rational claim upon you, for fourfold more care and 
attention in forming them in the most perfect mould, than such of 
your children as have been blessed with a more perfect natural or- 
ganization are entitled to receive at your hands. This law, my 
friends, lays the foundation also for much good feeling and genuine 
charity. In fact each of these laws speak peace to you and all 
mankind — they all concur to lay the foundations of charity dewier 
and still deeper within us, and to exterminate every germ of un- 
kind feeling. They are indeed a perfect system of moral laws — 
and all of them being derived from the constitution of man, as it 
has been ascertained to be, will, when once understood, recognized 
and adopted by society, irresistably inforce their precepts upon the 
hearts and the understandings, and direct all the actions of man. 
Their effect will be as certain upon the individual, as are the effects 
of physical laws in the progress of plants from the seed to the firuit, 
and the full formed tree; or in any other branch of vital economy. 
No, my friends, under the wholesome and beneficient government of 
these laws, you will not, as at present, have to grope your way in 
perpetual and anxious uncertainty. When you begin to form the 
character of a human being you may calculate upon the result, with 
the same undoubting confidence which the mathematician feels 
when he begins to calculate upon known and certain data. If the 
work be correctly performed, there can be no mistake in the result. 
It will be a sort of moral tide of three calculation, which might 
perhaps be stated thus: As the organization of the individual is to 
his circumstances^ so will be the character compounded out of 
both. 
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^-This change in society will abrogate twot thirds of our present 
vocabulary — ^the hacknied phrases arising from our deceptive no- 
tions oi jru mUf will be exploded; they convey impressions 
only, of error to the mind — and in our new and rational state of ex- 
istence, not a single harsh epithet, or unkind or censorious expres. 
sion, in which all languages now abound, will receive admission. — 
And why? — ^Because there will be no harsh, malignant, uncharitable 
feelings to be expressed. Hatred and anger will be unknown, for 
we shall have peace within us, and all will be peace around us. 

We come now, my friends, to the eleventh law of our nature, 
'^ That the individual is made to possess and acquire a medium char- 
acter, when his original organization has been created superior, and 
whoi the circumstances which surround him from birth to deaths 
produce, continued vicious and wtfavarablc impressibltis. Or, when 
his organization has been formed of inferior materials, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he has been placed &om birth to death, are pf 
a character to produce superior impressions only. Or , when there 
has be^ some mixture of superior and inferior qualities in the ori- 
ginal oganization, and when it has also been placed through life io 
varied circumstances of good and evil. This last compound has 
been hitherto the common lot of mankind.^ 

My friends, this eleventh law is a mirror to all of you. You 
have all been forced to acquire this medium character. You are 
none of you so bad, nor any of you so good, as you might have 
been formed to be. And why are all of you now, as well as all 
Christendom, and indeed the inhabitants of every other portion of 
the globe, only of a very ordinary medium character? It is because 
of the universal first impressions forced upon mankind in favor of 
the doctrines of free will? These impressions, which commenced 
in times beyond our knowledge, and have always been the fruitful 
source of error in the thoughts, feelings and actions of man, origin, 
ated in the dark ages, when science was unknowui when men knew 
but few fects, and those few imperfectly. These false notions were, 
probably, received into the human mind at the time it imbibed its 
undoubting belief for ages, that the earth was flat and immovable; 
the sun, planets and stars all being formed to be attendants upon 
this globe for the use of man. 
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l^Mi however, adTiiiced;9deDe& dawned upoftihe woil^iade- 
ihnce of monkisb igaanjacej and fMrinting was^ discovered. FiMSttr 
bc^ian to be mvestigated, real knowledge in coMequeoce to be^ ift* 
tiodiieed, and to escape bj little and littie among the multitude. 

Thus commeneed an opposition to religious ^pdonuce, and ft 9& 
tanced agdnst the e£brts of the Priesthood, uded even by the' inqui* 
tttiim. Within the last two or three hundred years^ knowledge hs» 
been disBeminated in an extraordinary manner by the artof ^mnfing^ 
This inestimable art has preserved to us so many important hctSf 
derived from the experience of former times, that they serve in part 
to counteract the vicious circumstances which havebeen generated by^ 
Ae doctrine of fiee will, and all the religious notions founded cAi k. 
It is the knowledge derived from recorded experience, and the enenf 
generated by tfie notion of free-will, combating and counteracting 
each other, that has fdaced you in your present medium sc^ of 
character. 

It is the religions over the earth, emanating direedy from the un« 
substantial notions derived from the doctrines of finee will, and their 
necessary consequences in forming the feelings, thoij^ghts and ae^ 
tions of men, that have formed the present medium character Of the 
inhabitants of the civilized world. 

And so long as these free wiU notions can be teught and red^ved 
in oppositic»i to the daily increai^ng lights of experience, showing 
how the character of every individual is formed for him, you will 
remain in your present medium condition, and the inhabitants of 
the world, will receive the same inferior character that those errors 
have hitherto impressed upon them. But I must proceed to the 
12th and last revealed law of our nature; revealed by fkcts alike to 
all nations and people, namely: '^ That the individual is made ^ 
most superior of his species, when his original oiganization has been 
compounded of the best proportions, of the best ingredients of which 
human nature is formed, and when the circumstances whi<^ sur- 
round him from birth to death, are of a character to produce only 
superior impressions, or in o&er words, when the circumstances o« 
laws, institutions and customs in which he is jdacedj are all in 
unison with his nature.^^ 

My friends, if in all past tim^ as much had been done for hunMor 
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iMLtni^ MB yoa bsve witnened this day^ in the free atid open discos- 
'mok is iHiidi we have been engaged^ we riioald not now h^im t» 
kneat the ignoTmoein which we have been all fceptby theaecttttm- 
htion of yidoiis circumstances, by iHuch we and aU mankind haf« 
been anmmnded ftom birth; but npon this port of the subject it ift 
now too late to enter into detail. Take, however, into your const • 
deration, for a noment, the importance of the three last laws^ and 
mote particularly of this ISth law. In this you will dSseovei* the 
certain, the infallible process by wMch the most is to be made of 
immaii nature that can be made of it, by men of one generation 
acting upon the children of the rising generation. 

We cannot, as I have explained to you, make an immediatecfaange 
«poa tfae existing organization of the in&nts of omr race, though I 
have no doubt Uiat the time will come, when veiy great improvements 
w81 be made in their organization at birth. In the present state of 
ignorance, and consequent prejudice, in which we are upon this 
subject, we must turn our attention only to those circumstances upon 
nMch the knowledge of the influence of circumstances will enable 
us to MtL It has been well observed by one of our learned modara. 
tors, upon another oocaaon, in vrrittng upon my views, that he did 
not well understand how human nature could be the creature of cir- 
eumstances, and yet have the power to direct them. It was an 
tntelHgent view of the subject. The difficulty is to be explained, 
and overcome like all other difficulties when they occur, by proceed- 
ing in our investigations until the wh<de truth is discovered. By 
this process it becomes evident, that until we ascertain the &ct that 
we are the creatures of circumstances, vre are vnthout the knowledge 
requisite to give us power to remove, replace, re-anrange and control 
them. And as soon as the knowledge of this fact is fully developed, 
it becomes itself a new circumstance, by which the existing adults 
may do more for the rising generations, than has yet been done for 
nan Aiough all past ages. This, my friends, is therefoie the first, 
preeminently the fiist of sciences; it is one of the very highest 
order that the human mind can conceive. It is that science, by 
which, in due time, ^ men of one generation shall be enabled so 
§tt to improve the original organization at Utih; the disposition, 
habits^ manners, thoughts, fedings and conduct, after bii^, of the 
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aucceeding generation, that the former shall become to the latter 
as creators. . For they will , be, through this new knowledge, enabled 
to give to the new man such superior faculties, thoughts, feelings and 
dispositions, that it will appear to be a re-creation; a regeneration; 
a new birth; a new life; a resurrection firom the corruptions and 
abominations of the present irrational existence, into astateofpeaoej 
knowledge and joy unspeakable ! It is therefore a science so deeply 
interesting to all, that all, without delay, should. be carefully taught 
it from the first dawning of their reason. And it is moreov^ a 
^ience so congenial to. all the principles of our nature, and the facts 
which exist around us, and through all nature, that little children 
may very easily and very early be instructed in it 

I perceive my hour is about to expire, and it is come when I have 
just entered upon the most interesting part of the discussion ; but I 
submit to the wishes and Convenience of others, and therefore, after 
I sit down, I shdl not trespass upon your time, unless it be for the 
sake of some explanation. 

But I cannot take leave of you without expressing a strong sense 
of obligation to those gentl^nen, who composed the Committee, for 
making the preliminary arrangements for this discussion, also to 
those gentlemen who, have taken the trouble to attend to all the sub- 
■sequent arrangements, and especially to the Trustees of this build- 
ing, who with great urbanity, after one church was refused to the 
Committee who applied for it, conceded to them the use of this for 
our purpose. And I am much indebted to all who have attended 
here during the discussion, for the extreme good order which has 
prevailed, and the remarkable good temper with which you have re^ 
ceived those strong, and, in many cases, highly exciting truths to 
Christians, which I deemed it my duty, with reference to future con- 
sequences, to place before you. I do not believe I can on this ac- 
-count ever forget Cincinnati. It is true, I once prophesied her de- 
population, not because I considered her any worse than other. popu* 
lous places, or a second Sodom or Gomorrah, for your conductupon 
this occasion, proves the reverse. I was, it seems, mistaken, as to the 
precise time^ having been misled at that period by the .over en^* 
siasra expressed by so many of its inhabitants in favor of principles 
which, to my pecuniary loss, I afterwards discovered they so little 
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uiidii^rstood. I was not so well aware then, as I am now, diat the in* 
habitants of a new and uneducated country, as this was at that time, 
wete of necessity far more powerfully influenced by immediate im- 
pressions, than by extended and deep reflections. As surely, how- 
ever, as these twelve fundamental laws are derived from &cts which 
change not, so surely will the dispersion of the inhabitants of all 
large cities take place. You will through this new knowledge dis- 
cover, ere long, that a large city is a collection of many injorious 
and vicious circumstances; too unfavorable to the highest hapjmiess 
that human nature is capable of attaining, to be much longer allowed 
to remain. You cannot, under any arrangement, in populous cities, 
enjoy, in any p^ection, the many important advantages, which are 
inseparable firom the country, properly cultivated and well laid out 
for convenience, beauty and pleasure, and to have at the same time, 
a fliU share of the best society. These essential requisities to the 
enjoyment of life, cannot be obtained by a single human being with- 
in a large city, or in a single family, or among a few families in the 
country; while it is practicable to form an association of such num- 
bers and character, as when properly arranged and constituted, will 
possess and enjoy all ^he advantages of city and country, without 
any of the numerous inconveniences, disadvantages or evils of 
either. It was a mintake of my friend^ Mr. C. for whom after all 
our hard and sharp wordy battles, I am obliged to have the kindest 
feelings on account of his honesty and liberality, to suppose that my 
ideas of a social system were derived fi-om the Shaking Quakers, 
Moravians, or any other existing prototype. My ideas upon this 
subject proceeded from a different source. At the time the embryo 
of these ideas first presented itself to my mind, 1 was unconscious 
that there was a single community living wholly upon public pro- 
perty, in existence. The first matured thoughts upon this subject 
were suggested to -me by a profound consideration of the laws of 
our nature, and the effects which they were calculated to produce 
in practice, with the actual condition of mankind; I perceived 
that man existed in all conditions from a state of single and de- 
trimental solitude through all stages of increasing numbers, i^p 
to a congr^ted mass, as in the capital of China, of two mil- 
lions of human beings of all ages; but I did not then know that 
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dim Wis tawnber between theee extremes, wUeii, under proper 
OMoageiBeiit^ wedd giTe the greateet amount <^ happiness that qmbi 
couMenjoj. Tbedisoofeiy of this happy number and urangemei^ie 
the first problem to be demonstrated in the science of poUtiGa] eooi^ 
maj't and until these points rimll be established upon rational princi* 
plesy and derived fix>m frets and experience, Uttleof the scioice of po- 
Ktical economy, as a scio^e, can be known^ These points are the 
detn on which alone the science can take its rise, and without a 
knowledge of which no such science can be formed. The difficulty 
which presented itself to me at the outset of studying political econ- 
omy, wae to discover these data. Books written by specuhitive men 
in their closets, I soon ascertained couhl give me no information 
upon the subject. I had afterwards an of^rtunity of observing 
the efiects of a gradual increasing population, from a few families 
until th^ amounted to about twenty-five hundred souls, and then I 
discovered that the true minimum and nuiximum had been passed. 
It was thus I was enabled by experience to ascertain what was the 
extent of nunnbers, between which, a population could be arranged 
and congr^ted together, to give to each individual the greatest 
amount of advantages with the fewest inconveniences. I am now 
convinced from this experience and firom a very extrasive and care- 
fid investigation of the business and concerns of human Hfe, taking 
also into consideration the ascertained fixed laws of human nature, 
that the beet medium number, ranges between eight hundred and 
twelve hundred, and that all associations of men, when they become 
ntional, will be composed of congregations never descending below 
five hundred, nor ascending above two thousand. 

These were the fects, principles and considerations whence my 
ideas of the social communities originated, and these are the causes 
which have implied me so strongly to advocate them upon former as 
wellas upon the present occasion— -they were not, therefore, derived 
firom any of the prototypes or contracted views and sources whence 
Mr. C. apprehends them to have originated. And it is fifom these 
souiices,such as I have now explained them, that I predicted the de- 
populaticm of Cincinnati, that I still confidently anticipate a change 
in society firom large and populous cities, and single fiunilies, to such 
associations, as will give to each mdividaal the greatest advantagesr 
with the fewest inconvenieno es. 
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I shall merely say, in oo&dusion, that the social fr^stem, as it ex- 
ists in roy mind, is a^ arrangement of society, founded on the most 
q[>po6ite principles, except in the unity of labor and property, to the 
Shakers, Moravians and old Harmonites, that can well be imagined. 
These are all founded on the ignorance and subjugation of the mass 
under a few intelligent pivileged leaders — ^but which, nevertheless, 
produce much comfort, peace and quiet happiness among that mass* 
They still, however, retain several of the practical errors, emanating 
from fiee-will doctrines, and frequently suffer changes and evils in 
consequence; and while those errors are retained, evils will continu* 
illy occur, and there will be no stability among them. The social 
system which I contemplate, is founded upon other principles, so di^ 
ferent in character, that each child will receive from infancy to ma* 
turity the best training, education and instruction that can be given 
to it. There will be no inequality of rank or condition, except what 
age and experience necessarily produce^ and these of course in due 
time, all will equally enjoy. And the code of laws, founded on the 
laws of our nature, will, under the administration, explained in the 
second part of this work, equally direct and govern all, from the 
youngest to the most advanced in age and privileges attendant thereon. 

Time does not permit me to add more. I therefore take my leave 
with the best feelings towards you all, wishing you health, contin- 
ued prosperity, and the benefit of these anticipated improvements for 
your children. 

After Mr. C.^s conclusion, and after the rising of the audience under 
Mr. C.'s test J Mr. Owen rose and said : Gentlemen Moderators — It 
has just occurred to me, that I had forgotten to tender our thanks, 
by name to you, for your presence and superintendence on this oc- 
casion, which I now beg leave to do. And I may add, I am much 
pleased with C.^s little mancBuvre of the test, because I discover it 
pleases him and his friends. Truth requires no such support. 
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APPENDIX B. 



The Reoiona for each of the Laws contained in the NaHtral Code 

of Law, 

FOB TUB FIBST LAW. 

This law is derived from the laws of human nature, which demon- 
strate that the character of man is formed for him, in opposition to 
all past and present popular belief, that it is formed by him; upon 
which supposition alone, all governments, religions, codes of laws, 
and all institutions, have been founded. This is a law for the pre^ 
veniion of any poverty in society, and of all the. crimes, fears and 
sufferings which poverty produces. It is a law to prevent any thing 
Inferior, being used by man, when that which is superior is known, 
and may be obtained. It is to prevent any one mind from being 
injured by any of the degrading feelings which poverty prodqces, or 
by any of the innumerable evils attendant upon poverty. It is to lay 
a foundation for a sound constitution; for kind and good feelings; 
and for a superior mind. This law will ^fect these important objects, 
by the union of mankind for their improvement and benefit. ^ It, at 
once, gives a decided preference to a system of union for the govern- 
ment of the human race, in preference to the spirit of disunion which 
has alone prevailed. This disunion has continued through all past 
ages, in consequence of error respecting the nature of man. This 
error still exists; and while it remains, will be an obstacle to prevent 
the union of mankind, which nothing but the abrogation of that enor 
can remove. It is a law to prevent contention among the human 
race for their daily bread; and while the mal-arrangements of society 
render this contest unavoidable, there can be no general sincerity, 
honesty or good feelings between individuab or nations,-^there can- 
not, in fact, be any thing that deserves the name of virtue among. 
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mankind. It is a law to provide for the natural and necessary vanta 
of man, in the most economical, just and best manner, and with the 
same order and certainty that day succeeds to day, and the seasons 
produce their fruits. It is a law to provide for aU^ by the regular 
temperate exercise of aUj under the direction of the highest know- 
ledge and greatest experience acquired hy the human race. It is a 
law to prevent the germ of t^M/ness from finding nutriment in 
poverty and ignorance for its support. And lastly, it is a law to 
preoeni ibe waste of the most valuable time, and finest &culties of 
l occupied, through life, in a blind attempt to accu- 
s wealtl^ which necessarily becomes a great evil to 
)osse88on3, to themselves, their successors, and to all 



SBCeiffD LAW. 

r derived finom ^ newly acquired biowledge, that 
man is formed for him, and chiefly by the wisdom 
pledge or inexperience of his immediate predecessors. 
'event Uie longer continuance of ignorance among 
and to give to each individual as much of the out- 
owledge, as the experience of all past ages has pro- 
uu^^cu. XI 19 « Jaw to prevent the germs of unkind feelings, of irri- 
tation, or of anger being implanted in our nature; or, if there, to 
stifle them in the bud. It is a law to generate the best and least 
selfish feelings in the bosom of each individual; to sow deep and 
wide, through the whole man, the seeds of that pure charity for 
all the human race, which thinketh no evil, but which, if any evil 
shall be found, will desire to remove it with the least possible hurt 
or injury to his fellow beings. It is a law to raise man from an igno- 
rant, grovelling state of selfish contention, and inferior feelings, and 
injurious passions, the sole growth of ignorance, into an intelligent 
and superior being; to elevate him above the hifluence of envy, jea- 
lousy, or individual ambition, or any desire to be elevated or pre> 
ferred above his fellows. It is a law to create new circumstances 
sufficiently powerful to influence man to discover, by the fiicts around 
him, that a neglect of the education of one human being would neces- 
sarily be so injurious to the society of which he was to become t 
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member, that an error productive of so much evil could proceed otSfy 
from disease; and that, in such case, the individual or individuals 
committing the error ought to be, and therefore will be, placed within 
the institutions which will be established for the cure of physical, 
mental and moral disorders, and be carefully and kindly treated, un- 
til amendment or death. It is emphatically a law to prevent physi« 
cal, mental and moral evils among mankind, by forming, from in- 
fancy, the most superior character that the continually growing 
experience of the ^orld can give to every child that comes into 
existence. 

THIRD LAW. 

This is a law to make equality in the condition of 
manent in practice; to prevent the growth of pride 
race; to ctdtvoate the most us^td and valudble fcucui 
fill society with practical as well as theoretic ability; i 
the germ of idleness^ both physical and mental, U 
all will pass through the same routine of education am 
within the institutions established by the public, to 
character for every individual, upon principles of jus 
nomy. In these institutions, all will be taught the 
performing the domestic operations, and the principles and practice 
which will enable them to understand the reasons for, and to be ex- 
pert in, those employments which are the moat necessary to the well 
being and happiness of society. It is a law necessary to form the 
best character for man, both in his individual and social state; to 
counteract, in the shortest time, the innumerable evils inflicted upon 
the human race by the mistaken notion that man forms his own cha- 
racter, and that he is, consequently, responsible for it to his fellows, 
and to supernatural and invisible spirits and agencies, — a dogma 
which is now forced into the human mind among the doctrines of 
all the religions in the world. 

FOUBTH LAW. 

This is a law to prevent any child being injured, physically^ men* 
tally or morally, from infancy to maturity. It is founded on the 
laws of human nature, which not only demonstrate that the cbanc- 

17 
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t^ of every man is formed for him, but which also prove the neces- 
sity of combining superior circumstances to those which now exist 
in any private family^ to secure the formation of the best character 
Sot every child, from the knowledge to be derived from the united 
ezperieuce of mankind. It is a law which will effect this great ob* 
ject for the public, and yet allow full intercourse between the parent 
and child; supplying, at the same time, the means of increasing aa 
afi^tion of a superior order between both. The laws of human na- 
ture demonstrate that it is the aggregate wisdom or experience of 
ages, wdl matured and regularly organized, that ought to direct and 
control the entire formation of the character of every child; and not 
the whim, and caprice, and inexperience, and inconvenient arrange- 
ments of the individual parents. For society has a much deeper 
interest in the right and best formation of the character of every child 
within its sovereignty, than the individual parents* And society can 
form each child to become a superior adult, far better,, with less la» 
bor and more economy to the parents and to the commonwealth, than 
is practicable for any unassociated individual. Indeed, there is no 
conceivable waste of time, talents and wealth so great as those in- 
curred by single femilies, in their ruinous attempts to bring up one 
or half a dozen children under their present domestic arrangements. 
It will, however, be a source of continued gratification to parents to 
visit their children often, when they perceive a daily improvement in 
them; and the intercourse between them will be beneficial, for both 
will increase their knowledge and their good feelings, as the character 
of the children advances towards maturity. 

FIFTH LAW. 

. Equality of rights, of condition, and of instruction, bdng the 
foundation of the system derived firom the fundamental laws of our 
nature, demonstrating that the character of man is formed for him, 
and not by him, ^ ^^^^y popular belief has imagined, it becomes 
necessary and important for the future happiness of tlie society, that 
all children shall be brought up together, as members of the same 
itmily. It is also desirable, inasm^.^ as children can be much bet- 
ter trained with a considerable number of the same age, than when 
there are but few together^ or when there reat mixture of M^ 
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rent ages too much removed from each other. Children, tinder tlier 
existing systems, educated in different schools, unconnected ^i^ 
each other by knowledge and good feelings, are often trained to be 
jealous of, and to dislike each other. In the various departments of 
training, education, instruction and employments, only one feeling 
of kindness for each other will be implanted in all, from infancy to, 
maturity. .... 

SIXTH LAWi 

As the conscience of each individual is a compound, formed of 
the original organization and of the external circumstances which 
have made their impressions upon that organization, and as neither 
of these are formed, or can be controled, by the individual, his con-^ 
science, whatever it may have been formed to be, is such as he has 
been compelled to receive; and it is, therefore, a right inherent in 
his nature, to express most freely what his conscientious feelings are, 
without control or influence, except of reason, firom any one.») When 
the impresmon or knowledge shall become general, that the charao* 
ter of man is in all cases formed for him, and never by him, the in* 
consistency of blaming any one for his conscientious belief, and the 
injustice of punishing him, here or hereafter, for it, will become too 
faring to be entertained by a tational mind. 

SBVEHTH LAW. 

This law is also derived from the twelve fundamental laws of 
human nature. It is intended to obtain, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the human race, justice to the young; and to prevent the 
popular imaginary notions of the district in which they are bom, 
or the doctrines in opposition to facts of any other dis ricts, from 
being forced into the youthful mind, before it has received a suffi- 
cient number of facts for comparison, and before its reasoning facul- 
ties have been cultivated and matured, to enable it to discover facts 
firom fsmcies, or truths from errors. It is a law to secure that right 
to each individual, which belongs to kim by his nature, and to enable 
every one to understand why he believes a truth in preference to aa 
error. It is a law necessary to assist society in forming the best 
character for the ximig generation. 
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EIGHTH I.AW. 

This is a law derived from the sixth fundamental law of our na^ 
tuie, and that law is almost a self-evident truth. Yet it was a rois^ 
take with regaid to this fundamental law, that has kept our ancestors, . 
through thousands of years, in ignorance, vice, contention and misery. 
It was upon this error, that all religions have been, in reality, founded. 
It is this error of attributing merit for the belief in some fanciful 
notions, and demerit for the disbelief of them, that gave rise to reli- 
gious wars and massacres directly, and indirectly to all contentions 
about opinions upon all subjects, that have ever taken place. No 
conduct can be more opposed to nature, than to award merit or de- 
merit, praise or blame, or still more to reward or punish, for faith, 
opinions or belief of any kind. As man is compelled to believe 
according to the strongest impressions or conviction made on his 
mind, he can have no more merit or dement for them, than for his 
height/or features, or color. TJiis is a law, which will also form 
another pillar on which to place universal charity. Indeed, without 
the knowledge from whence this law is derived, charity £or the opi- 
nions of all who differ from us would be very limited, and very sel- 
dom applied to practice. Charity for the opinions of all other human 
beings can emanate, alone, from a clear and distmct knowledge of 
our nature, with reference to the origin of our opinions. This law is 
also necessary to enable society to form a superior character in the 
rising generation, and to impress them with tjie knowledge of what 
"manner of beings they are.'' 

Ninth lam\ 

This law is closely connected with the preceding. Its justice 
must be, at once, obvious to all. The mind is compelled to receive 
somp impression or other upon this subject; and it has a natural 
right to express it, whatever it may be. It is by this mode of pro* 
ceeding only, that error can be detected, and truth be demonstrated. 
It is only during the ages of barbarism and ignorance, that man is 
prevented from entertaining free opinions, and of expressing them 
without fear or injury. Men are not free politically, until they can 
fully express tii^r genuine tsentiraents upon all subjects, whether 
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considered sacred or profane, without experiencing ill will from any 
parties, or being, in consequence, injured in their worldly concerns; 
which is far from being the case at present, even in the United States 
of North America. This law is intended to give the natural right of 
freely speaking the conscientious opinions, upon all subjects, sacred 
or profane, to all; and to obtain for them the unrestricted liberty of 
religious worship under every form and mode, and most satisfactory 
to the conscience of each, or not to worship at all under any out* 
ward form, if the conscience so dictates. The ideas and feelings 
which pass from man to any power, or being, or spirit, not material^ 
are alone between man and that existence, whether it be real or 
imaginary, provided the individual does not interfere with the same 
natural rights possessed by others. This law is also necessary to 
enable society to form the best character in the rising generation. 

TENTH LAW. 

This law is derived from the first fundamental law of human na- 
ture, and the truth of, and necessity for it, are so obvious, that little 
explanation is required to make both these conclusions understood by 
all accustomed to reflect. Yet, under the existing notions that man 
forms his own character, and under the religions, governments and 
laws founded thereon, leading men to imagine that they possess the 
power to originate in themselves feelings, thoughts and actions, men 
are daily punished for their physical, intellectual and moral* organi- 
zation ; while a knowledge of the most plain and obvious facts regard- 
ing ourselves, would make its cruelty and gross injustice prominent 
to every one. This law is required to remove the obstructions which 
are now in the way of society knowing how to form the best charac 
ter in the rising generation. 

ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH LAWS. 

These laws are derived immediately from the fundamental laws of 
our nature. From the latter we discover, that as the organization 
is not made by the individual, nor the external circumstances formed 
by him, the sensations which are produced within the individual, by 
the action of the circumstances upon the organization, cannot be 
considered as connected with the will of the individual, The wiil 
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ispaflBive: tlie indmdual must receive the impression, and ex{ieri- 
enoe the sensation, before he can be cmiscious what it is. It then 
becomes a contest between the powers of the organization, which 
have been formed for the individual without his knowledge, will or 
consent, and the strength of the impiessioii made by the external 
circumstance or eircumslances on that organization, how the indi- 
Tidual will be compelled to act. It is evident, therefore, that for 
the sensation made on the organization of any individual, he cannot, 
with the slightest pretensions to justice or common senfeie, be con- 
sidered responsible. To consider any individual responsible for his 
l^nsationa, is to make him a hypocrite, to prevent him speaking the 
truth, to compel him to acquire a character of fidsehood, and to 
force him to possess continually the low and degrading feelings and 
fears, which every human being must have, when he is conscious 
that he is not expressing the thoughts and feelings which his nature 
obliges him to have. The doctrine oi free agency in man, and the 
religions, governments, codes of laws and institutions emanating 
therefrom, all conspire to compel all men thus to act; and in so do^ 
ing, they form the character o£ the human race upon the very lowest 
scale of moral conduct, renderiag it unavoidable for them, one and 
all, to become moral cowards, and daily and hourly hypocrites. This 
law of the new code is adapted to change this character in man; to 
make him. frank, open, honest and sincere. That he shall fear no 
man or created power; but to all, whether iAdividually or collectively, 
he shall, at all times, and upon all occasions, express those sensations 
which his nature, and the circumstances m which he is placed, pro- 
duce within him. He will thus attain the highest moral excellence 
in one direction, — that is, in speaking, looking and acting the truth 
only, and nothing but the truth, in one harmonious action. The 
characters created by the irrational supposition that the character of 
man is formed bt himself, is far too vicious to admit of this natural 
and superior mode of conduct; nay, it has reduced man to that state 
of moral depmvity, that he is made to believe that his nature b too 
corrupt to exist in a society in which all shall speak their sensations 
only, or the whole truth, upon all occasiods. These laws are neces- 
sary to enable society to ficNrm the best character in the rising gene- 
Bitiom 
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THIBTEEKTH LAW. 

Thid law is derived from the seventh fundamental law of our 
nature^ and is intended to prevent disappointment, P^rj^i?? jealousy, 
deception, and many other crimes and miseries in the married state^ 
and to destroy the innumerable evils of prostittrtion. By attending 
to the Iftws of our nature, And the facts on which they are predi* 
cated,it is evident that the marriages and single family arrangements 
instituted by the docinneB of free will, and the religions, govern^ 
mentSy institutions and popular notions derived from them, are unna* 
tunil and most injurious to tlie human race. In almost every direc^ 
^n in which they can be viewed, the crimes which are forced upon 
both males and females by the prostitution which is solely engen- 
dered by this system, and the cruelties and gross injustice which the 
helpless females are made to endure, form an aggregate of evil, whicb 
die world dares not examine, and much less probe to its source. If 
I am rightly informed^-and I have no reason to doubt the source 
from whence the information has been derived — few individuals, 
among what is deemed the regular members of any society, can form 
any adequate conception of the disease, vice, degradation and suffer- 
ing to which the best and finest portion of the female sex are made 
to submit in the large cities of Europe and America, after they have 
once yielded to those feelings which nature has made so strong 
within them,' — in many, irresistible under the temptations to which 
they are unavoidably exposed. It is probable that man, by contra- 
vening this law of his nature, has introduced more sin and iniquity, 
more vice and bodily and mental suflering, and a more sinking degra- 
dation of character, than he has gen^ated by his mistake respecting, 
and consequent opposition to,any of the other fundamental laws of bis 
nature, except the sixth, relative to the power of the will over belief. 
And which of the two enKurs has engendered the most grievous evils, 
the most horrible afflictions, tamunating in the inquisitions on the 
one hand, and brothels on the other, it is difficult to determine. It 
is, however, high time that the sources of these pestilences to the 
kuman race should, as they easily may, be entirely eradicated, root 
and branch, from all human society. Sages ta)k, as they suppose 
wisdy, of the impcurtance of female virtue^*-of chastity; while, in 
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ftct, they are so ignorant of the whde subject that they have tntr<>- 
ducedy and they now^ with all their mighty support those notions 
and institutions, which dUme create any unchaste thoughts and 
feelingSy and which are the greatest possible excitement to sexual 
vice, crime, and other consequent sufferings. But while the errors 
produced by the supposition that the human character is formed bj^ 
the individual, instead of far him, and all the attendant errors arising^ 
from all the consequent doctrines and institutions of the free agency 
notions, shall continue to curse the world, as they have done here- 
tofore, with all manner of afflictions, for no one knows how many 
thousand years, — vice, crime and misery, war, massacres, bitterness, 
and contentions of every conceivable description, will continue to 
ride triumphant, and perpetuate the hell upon earth, which this 
fiendish doctrine has created, by destroying, from birth, all the ra- 
tional faculties of the human race, and nourishing, instead thereof, 
tlie wildest flights of the most disordered imaginations. Hence the 
existing ignorance, poverty, wanderings and blind strife of the hu- 
man race, at this hour. Hence the difficulty of convincing the pre- 
sent ill taught generation that they are cherishing a fiend within their 
bosom; and hence their spurning from them, like idiots, that know- 
ledge, which is, indeed, not from above, and out of the reach of theiif 
faculties, but from all that is beneath and around them — ^from facts 
which wUl not J which cannot deceive; that knowledge, which, when 
duly listened to, will speak peace to every bosom ; which, when un- 
derstood in all it glorious results, will be found competent, through 
all succeeding ages, to remove the present hell from earth, and to 
replace it by a paradise of excellence and daily enjoyment without 
alloy, far exceeding any of the imaginary notions of any of the ima- 
ginary paradises invented by any of the ancient or modem religious 
enthusiasts or madmen. This law, also, is absolutely necessary to 
enable the existing generaticm to form a superior, or even an ordinary 
good character in the rising generation. 

FOrSTEENTH LAW. 

This law is essential to the fi>rmation of the human character, to 
give to it the simplicity vrithout afiectation, the high intelligence 
without vanity, the honesty without any decq)tion, and the freedom 
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ftom mnpick)!! o#aoy of oiir dBfodatea^ and fiom all oonoding inidety 
Kgaidmg the due atupplieB of th^ necessaries and comforts of life^ 
wbicfa afe reqaistte to ensure the happiness of each indmdaa)^ and 
of society. It is a law Which will speedily remove the necessity for 
any vulgar or ignorant labor. It wiH, in th^ second generation^ make 
all the most necessary business of life a pleasurable exercisey a de* 
ligUtful oc^^ufietion, that must be performed^ — and which necessity 
ie nost desnable, to give the daily exercise which hedth reqfihr^ 
and without which there could not be much enjoyment in humatt 
existence. Indeed, as soon as the children shall be trained iogether 
ti laembers e^ ^ same family^ aAd in the*habit, firom in&ncy, of 
enjoying all things in common, the very idea of having any surplus 
individual property would be revolting to their ledings, and appear 
most useless for any rational practical purpose. The unnecessary 
labor which is required frorar the produetive part of society, by the 
existing desire which is formed in the human character^ by the errois 
arising fiMD the su|qiosition that each individual forms hb own 
character, and sill the free will practices which necessarily follow 
this mistake, are beyond the capacity of any one of the present gene- 
ration to estnnate. In another generation, when it will be discovered 
]^y experience how little manual labor, when aided by sdl the late and 
Current improvements in mechanism and chemistry, will be required 
from each, to produce a large surplus of the best of every thing for 
all^ — ^then, and not till tben,win it be perceived how Wretchedly valua- 
ble materials, time, talents and labor, are now worse than wasted ; 
what an enormous proportion of these requisites to general happi- 
ness, when rationally used and directed, are now used to create the 
liiost useless, and very often roost injurious and deteriorating results, 
lii this city of Cincinnati, in which I nOw write, and in which, foi 
its size and population, in consequence of its being comparatively a 
Aew settlement, there is more that is necessary, assd less that is us^ 
lees, than in older estaUishmcoxts^— there are still three founhs of itil 
tnaterli^ tkiYlf finie <^ the non-producers, eapitad, and labor of the 
p^uci^r^, oiost irtationaliy aj^iied. Yes! most probably four fiftths 
of tite Whol6 ^re so dhected, as to dedift^t frcon the real hi4>pine9s of 
tke popiutafiotf . Whatever useless private property is possessed by 
iiij iniMdual, must, b^ its Aataral and necesstty result^, injore ^e 
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^ind and habits of the individual, a^d of his heirs, and be a grieroufi 
burden to the producing classes, who by their labor have to suppoit 
hitn and them, if they live by their surplus wealth, as the industrioui 
classes maintain the paupers who are dependent upon charity or legal 
contributions upon the public. In short, a surplus, unnecessary pri- 
vate property is one of those innumerable errors and evils arising 
from the unsubstantial doctrines of man^s free agency, and tbe endless 
leligious sects, governments and institutions founded thereon, with 
the irrational popular notions to which it has given rise, and which 
at this hour distract and confound the feelings and understandings 
of all people in all countries. This law, also, is necessary to enable 
some one generation to form aright the character of the next and all 
succeeding generations. 

FIFHSSNTH LAW. 

The reasons for this law are numerous, and require a more ex* 
tended and detailed development, than this work will admit of. It 
will be sufficient for the present purpose to state, that it is derived, 
1st, from the seventh law of our nature, relative to the affections; 
2d, from the first five laws, demonstrating that the character of man 
is formed for him, and chiefly by the circumstances in which he is 
placed ; and lastly, firom the science of political economy, the first 
principle of which is to ascertain wliat mmber of persons can be 
associated together witMn the savlie domestic arrangements^ to give 
to eajch individual the greatest amount of advantages^ with ike 
fewest inconveniences. All these considerations prove that the sin*- 
gle family arrangements, blinded as we have been made to them by 
early habits and prepossessions, are unfit for a superior state of exis- 
tence; that they are calculated, in a great majority of cases, to des- 
troy the aflEbction which it is desirable should be permanent between 
4he parents; to prevent even tolerably good character being formed 
for the children; and to ensure a continuance of the present igno» 
rantly selfish system throughout society, and to perpetuate the strife 
and contention which, more or less covertly, every where prevail at 
this day among the whole family of mankind. While the single 
family arrangem^ts, therefore, remain, it will be impossible to ele> 
yate society beyond its present degraded level. The chaiacter of 
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parents;, of children, or of the general population, can never be well 
formed under these arrangements; consequently no improvements of 
a superior order can be, in this respect, ever made permanent. If 
society, therefore, is ever to acquire as high a degree of excellence 
as may be given to it, the single fomily arrangements must be en- 
tirely abolished. 

SIXTEENTH LAW. 

Thi» law is founded on the confident expectation that the exist* 
•ing system of universal disunion, strife and contention will cease, 
through an accurate knowledge of the fundamental laws of human 
nature; and that, in place thereof, union, peace and pure charity 
shall commence in some country, and gradually extend, until it shall 
reach all nations and tribes. The experience of the society of 
Friends has shown, in part, how easy it is for a population of mode- 
rately well trained persons to govern themselves by equal and jusf 
laws, without any inequality of rank or condition, except what age 
and knowledge naturally and necessarily produce upon those among 
whom they live. Their monthly, quarterly, half-yearly and annual 
meetings are useful specimens of the mode by which union and good 
and kind fedings may be gradually extendM firom the few to the 
many, and firofn nation to nation, until knowledge, peace, brotherly 
love, truth and charity shall ^^ cover the earth as the waters cover 
the seas.^ And this is evidently intended to be made known by the 
figurative expression, <^ that the knowledge of the Lord,^^ &c. shall 
be universally known and acted upon. These communities may be 
united with great advantage into tens, to aid and assist each other 
in aU matters within the extent of their circle. The youngest indi- 
vidual who had passed the general council of government of each 
community, might be properly appointed the delegate to the united 
council of the circle of ten communities; the sec(md youngest to the 
Council of the circle of the hundred communities; and the eldest 
member of each of these latter councils might be a fit ddegate from 
them to the council representing the more ext^ided interests of one 
thousand communities. While, again^ the eldest members of these 
.^councils of one thousand communities might form a council which 
9hould^iepresent the interests of one hundred thousand, or one mil- 
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lion or more of* comtnunitios, as they spread ftam nation to nitioi^ 
and great objects called for their union of council and actioa. The 
chief busineas, in the more limited or extended council, will be to 
conrider continuallyy as knowledge adyancet and new discovmes 
axe made, what inferior or disadiiantageous circumstances may be 
removed, and by what improvements they may be replaced benefi- 
cially for all. And when every child, as he comes into existence, 
shall receive, fix)m birth, the best training, education and practical 
instru^on which can ^ given under the united experience of the 
pnUic^ the decision of all such questions as may arise in these coun- 
die, admitting of any doubt, may safely be left to the majority of the 
members of each, whose interest^ individually would be precisely the 
tame as those of all the members of all the communities collectively. 
For when men shall be solely governed by the laws of their nature, 
tittre will be but one interest throughout all society — but one object; 
namely, to secure the greatest permanent happiness for the whole. 
This law is also necessary to enable the men of one generation to 
form the best character in the succeeding generation. 

SEVl^irr^JBNT^ JLAW. 

This law is derived from the science of political economy, from 
the wants of each individual, and from every consideration connected 
with the general interest and happiness of every member of the whole 
fiimily of mankind. Every one, from childhood, to promote health 
and the acquisition of the means to enfoy the mast exquisitely fet 
the longest period, should be daily employed, for a longer or shorter 
period, in gardenings for the perfection of agriculture is superior 
gardening, and all the land around each of these communities go- 
verned sdely by the laws of human nature will speedily become a 
most productive garden, formed into pleasure grounds. No one 
portion of the human race ought to depend upon any other distant 
portion of it for the first necessaries and comforts of life; and those 
may alwi^s with ease be secured fix>m a given full quantity of land, 
and the temperate^ denraUe exercise of the population to be sup- 
ported by it. It is by such arrangements as these, only, that maA 
can be placed within circumstances to allow him to acquire the 
heallii, knowledge^ good feeling, peace of mind; and continually icK 
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lamnQg hiippioMS, tb»t his nature is oapible 6f atuiniog and tejo|« 
log. This law, also, is required to enable the adult part of society 
IQ fyxm the best character that can be given to the rising generaticm^ 

EIGHTEENTH LAW. 

This law proceeds from the necessity of equality of condition, td 
the extent that it is praeticabley for the whole human race. It will 
be greatly (br the interest of all, that the efficient means shall be 
adopted to provide the best of every thing for every individual, ac- 
cording to his age. To do this will be found to be, beyond all com- 
parison, the greatest possible economy to the whole society. It is a 
law just in its nature, and beautiful and most beneficial for practice. 
None can lose by it, and all must gain. It is the present perplexed, 
incongruous and irraticmal nind, created by the notion that man 
Ibrms his own character, emanating solely from the airy and imagi- 
nary doctrines of free agency, that clouds the understanding of the 
present race, to prevent them seeing distinctly that all men have but 
one and the same interest, and from perceiving the only means by 
which it can be attained and permanently secured in practice. With- 
out equality of education and condition among men, there cannot 
be << peace on earth and good will among men.^^ There cannot be 
high intelligence, great simplicity, genuine disinterestedness, pure 
charity, or real virtue and happiness, among mankind. For this law 
is necessaiy, with all the preceding, to produce these results, and to 
enable the men of one generation to form the best charact^ that may 
be given to the succeeding generations. 

NINETEENTH LAW. 

This law is derived from the fimdamental laws of human nature, 
which explain how the character of each individual can be formed 
to be the most superior that his natural organization will admit; and 
that, by acting upon this knowledge, eoety ckUdy not mentally dis- 
eased, may be trained vrith ease to become much more than equal to 
his full and fair share of the government of society. It is the natu* 
ral right of man, that he should have his equal and just share in the 
cfirection and management of those concerns, in which his whde 
happiness, and the hairiness of bis descendants, are deeply involved. 
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By this law that right will be maintained and secured, at the proper 
time, under the most beneficial circumstances, to every child of man. 
There will be no necessity for selection or election : there will be, 
therefore, no jealousies, contentions or strife; no heart rending bit- 
terness between individuals or parties, respecting office of any kind; 
no anger, irritation or hatred, because one has more votes and is pre- 
ferred to another. By this law the governors will have precisely one 
and the same interest with the governed. The government will 
never be in infancy or dotage. There will be no fixed period for a 
change of men and measures, so detrimental to all great improve- 
ments, which require time to be matured and executed. No appa- 
rent change through all ages; but, like nature, it will imperceptibly 
alter and improve as time silently creq)s on, and brings annually its 
new experience, to guide man towards a never-attainable, fixed per* 
fection, and moie desirable because not fixed ; for man^s greatest hap- 
piness must arise, according to the unchanging laws of his nature, 
£rom daily progression towards more knowledge and noore excellence. 
This law gives to man a government possessing all the essence of 
the patriarchal, monarchical, democratical and representative, with- 
out any of the evils necessarily and unavoidably attendant upon each 
of them in practice. It is a government of the people for the people^ 
and whose every interest and feeling is identified with all who are 
governed. It is a government which has been trained, educated and 
practically instructed, from infancy, to govern, to the utmost extent 
of excellence, in which the wisdom of all past times ean be brought to 
bear upon every portion of the soil, and of the whole globe. It is a 
government that, in the nature of things, will require no change in 
its form ; for it will be, without any such change, always in full 
physical and mental vigor, annually receiving new strength to both 
to prevent the possibility of decay. It is a government that all must 
respect, because it will, at all times, concentrate within itself the 
essence of all the valuable qualities which appertain to the commu- 
nity whose happiness it has to promote. It is a law also requisite to 
create those circumstances, without the existence of which, the adultai 
of one generation cannot form the best character for all the children 
of tiie risii^ generation. . 
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TWENTIETH LAW, 



This law is merely declarative of the effects which would neces- 
sarily exist in communities governed according to the arrangements 
contained in the preceding law, and it requires no further develop* 
ment. 

TWENTY-FIRST LAW. 

This is a law of a similar description, and requires no additional 
explanation. 

TWENTY-SECONB AND TWENTY-THIRD LAWS. 

These laws declare and define the power and the business of the 
^neral council. Its power is limited by the letter and the spirit of 
the fundamental laws of human nature; but within that limit, it is 
uncontrollable by any counteracting or opposing power within its 
own community. Its sole business will be, in addition to the daily 
occupations of life, to remove the most inferior and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances within the boundaries of the community, and to efiect 
this by appointing sub-committees, from its own body, to superin- 
tend each a general department of the business of life carried on 
upon the premises belonging to the community; which departments 
the council will divide, to be the most convenient for practice, ac- 
cording to the localities of the community. These general depart- 
ments may be expected to consist^ — 

1st. Of superior arrangements for all domestic purposes, in order 
that every member may be in sufficient comfort to enjoy his existence, 
from birth to death, without any corroding anxiety. 

2d. For producing in the best manner all that the community 
sliall annually require, with a surplus sufficient to guard against 
accidents of every kind. 

3d. For preserving these productions in the best manner. 

4th. For distributing them the most beneficially for all. 

5ih. For training, educating and practically instructing all, fi[om 
infancy to maturity, in the best manner known by the public. 

6ih. For keeping every part of the establishmelit, at all times, in 
the best state of repair and condition. 
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7th. For preparing the means of recreation and amuflement fi>r 
the whole population, in order that all majr enjoy their existence to 
the foil ezt^ty within those bounds d^ned by the fundamental 
laws of our nature. 

All this routine of business will become to all parties, under these 
new circumstances, pleasurable exercises, requisite to increase their 
health and enjoyments. There will be no task masters; but all will 
be assisting friends, and, when of the same age, equals in aU things* 
These laws, also, are necciesafy to emible the eld ib produce a 
superior character in the young, and make them rational bcitf gs. 

TWKSTT'TOVTLtU lAW. 

This law is never likely to be acted upon. It is introduc€»d ^ely 
to be a guard upon the first and second generations, until habit add 
experience shall have made them £uni)iar with the advanffages to be 
derived from always acting rationdly. 

TWBNTY-PIFTH LAW. 

This law, also, after one genei«ttion shail be tmlned^ fit>m itSititf 
to maturity, in a knowledge of themselves-^fhat is, mf &ef knowledge^ 
of the laws of their nature-— w3f be unnecessary. Men ttaiitfsd, 
from infancy to maturity, to be rational, and placed within circum^ 
stances in unison with their nature, will always act rationally. They 
will not, under such circumstances, require the assistance of otheM 
to adjust any difference of feeling or opinion, which may arise be- 
tween diem. Such differences between individuals, asr cannot be 
pleasantly adjusted beftween themsdves, can only arise while die free 
agency notions prevail in society, and while all are taught to con- 
sider themselves the originators of dieir own thoughts, feelings and 
conduct; and, therefore, there must be strife and contention between 
them. By this law, and all the previous arrangements, it wiU be 
perceived, that no necessity will exist for a peculisdr order 6f men to 
adjust the differences between other men. AH die expedise^ time, 
anidety and inferior feelings uselessly expended in Ikw snitd wUF be 
avoided; and all will, at all times, remain good ftienifisi, Whbee gi^t- 
est pleasure will be to do for each other the mo^ essential services. 
In men trained, from infimcy to maturity; in' a*^ tiif^Wlfidgeof iSbti 
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laws of their nature, and placed in circumstances in accordance witB? 
those laws, there will be neither anger nor irritation, nor ill will to 
any of their fellows: they will know distinctly what manner of be- 
ings they are, and will, without hesitation, make full allowance for 
whatever the circumstances in which they may have been placed 
have compelled them to become. 

TWENTY-SIXTH L^LW. 

This law is one of stiict justice, founded on the laws of our na- 
ture, from whence it is derived. As the individual does not form 
any portion of his own organization, or of the great circumstances 
which from birth acting upon that organization create his feelings 
and his thoughts, and as these produce the motives which impel him 
to will and to act, it is unjust and cruel in the extreme to punish 
what, if wrong and injurious,^ ought to have been prevented by a dif- 
ferent education, and a change of circumstances around the indivi- 
dual. Individual rewards, exactly for the same reasons, are equally 
unjust and pernicious. But individual reward will be useless and 
unnecessary, in a state of society in which all will be, at all times,, 
in full possession of the best of every thing for human nature. This 
law is also required to enable the adults of one generation to form, 
the best cJharacter in the next and succeeding generations. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH LAW. 

This law is also derived from the fundamental laws of our nature^ 
It is one, too, of justice, necessity and of mercy; all dictated by 
that pure charity which alone belongs to this system. It is a law to 
pretent evil, by the most efficient, yet by the most mild and gentle 
methods, that the existing experience of the world admits. This 
law, also, is necessary to enable the adults of one generation to form 
the best characters in the next and succeeding generations. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH LAW. 

This is a law of expediency, founded on a knowledge of the twelve 
fundamental laws, which explain the possibility of some individuals, 
at an earlier or later age than that which gives the government to 
the members of the general council, possessing practical abilities, or 

19 
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knowledge which may he peculiarly beneficial in some particolar 
departmwt; and therefore this law gives the goyemment the autho- 
rity to apply for their aid, wfaicfay under these circumstancegy never 
will be refused. 
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GENERAI. OBSERVATIONS 

RftLATlTS to 

THE DISCUSSION. 



The discussion between Mr. Campbell and my^lf having termi« 
natedy and time for reflection having elapsed, it may be useful to 
state to the public my impressions respecting its utility and conse* 
quences. 

It is the first public discussion that the world had ever permitted, 
with any degree of fairness, to take (dace between the orthodox faith 
of any country and a well known open and decided opponent. The 
credit of this first submission to truth and common sense is due to 
the United States generally, and to the population of the city of Cin-* 
cinnati in particular. No audience could conduct themselves with 
more order, decorum and fairness, than was exhibited on this occa* 
sion. It is true, they were all taken by surprise at its termination, 
and, in fact, deceived by Mr. CampbelPs manceuvre to express that 
they were Christians, or not unfavorable to Christianity. It was to 
be supposed, that no one present would like to express a contrary 
opinion before such an audience, and particularly when it was well 
known that the prosperity of the business or professions of most o£ 
them depended upon not expressing a contrary opinion. With the 
intelligent part of the audience, this movement, tberefp^e, went for 
nothing. It was irregular to call for it; and I am sure, after a little 
reflection Mr. Campbell became conscious of its inutility, as to any 
opinion relative to the subjects discussed, and regretted that it was 
resorted to for the purpose of creating a temporary effect on the pub- 
lic mind. It was not even to thmk of any personal Victory, but to 
discover valuable truths, th^t I came to Cincinnati to hold a public 
discussion. And, I trust, by that discussion truth will be elicited, 
and mankind benefitted. But what impression has the discussicfn 
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made upon the audience, upon Mr. Campbell, and myself? It has, 
I believe, induced many of the first to think upon religious subjects, 
^ho, until then, had never been in a condition to think upon them 
for themselves. Many were confirmed in their previous belief, and 
many in their unbelief. Mr. A. Campbell will himself state, in the 
publication which he is editing, what impressions have been made 
upon his mind, as I shall now express those which have been made 
upon mine. It is evident, however, that one happy effect has been 
produced. All discovered, that by the constitution of human nature, 
each individual is compelled to believe, and to feel in unison with 
that belief, according to the strongest impressions that are made 
upon his mind. Many, therefore, now feel much more charity for the 
opinions of others, when honestly expressed, who are conscientiously 
obliged to differ from them, than they could do befere this debate 
commenced. It was this feeling that induced Mr. Cami4)ell and 
myself to express our sentiments so openly, without reserve, of each 
other^s defects and errors, during the discussion^ and yet that left 
us, at its termination, better friends, because more known to each 
other, than at its commencement I trust this, feeling, from this 
knowledge, will spread wider and wider, from individual to indivi- 
dual, from sect to sect, from Christian to Mahomedan, from these to 
the Jews and Hindoos, and to all tribes and people, until all uncha- 
ritableness and unkind feelings among men, seeing that they are 
necessarily compelled to feel and tp think as they do, shall be known 
no more; and that these evil circumstances shall be gradually replaced 
by that universal charity, and kindness, and union, and desire to pro- 
^ote each other's happiness, which are sure to be produced in prac- 
tice, as scon as the fundamental laws of human nature shall be suf- 
ficiently developed to be understood in their full extent by the popu- 
lation of the world. If the discussion shall be found to hasten the 
period of this h^ppy change in men's minds, and in their outward 
circumstances, it wlU accomplish an essential part of the object which 
I had previously anticipated. 

But to Its eflfect upon my mind. After listening to Mr. C. with 
a sincere desire to be convinced of error in my views of human na- 
ture, if there were error in them, I felt, at the termination of the dis- 
cussion, more confirmed in all my fonmer sentiments-— if it were pos* 
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tible ftirther conviction could be added to what before appeared to 
me self-evident truths — than when tSe debate commenced. Mr. C.'3 
learned defence of the Christian scheme, after nearly a year's appli- 
cation to prepare himself for it, had the effect upon my mind, to 
convince me that it had only the common foundation of all other 
religions to rest, upon ; and that its mysteries and miracles were of a 
more inferior invention than many others which Christians, from 
their infancy, were taught to contemn and hold in derision. Possi- 
bly a similar result, relative to my opinions, was produced on Mr. 
C's mind. 

A natural and most important question thence arises. How is it, 
that these conflicting impressions have been made upon two minds, 
both conscientiously desirous of discovering the truth? 

Being deeply impressed with the belief that an investigation of 
this question, to its source, is one, at this peculiar crisis in the prog- 
ress of knowledge, of more practical utility and importance to man- 
kind, than perhaps any other that is now before the public, I will 
endeavor to pursue it to some satisfactory conclusion. 

By comparing Mr. C.'s ideas with mine, as they rapidly flowed 
firom him, I perceived there was no connecting point between our 
minds. We were proceeding, as it were, in parallel lines which 
could never meet. His associations of ideas were altogether diffe 
rent from those in my mind. His associations had been formed upon 
one base; mine upon another. There was, therefore, no chance of 
one convincing the other, until one of these associations could bo 
broken up, by its foundation being proved to be a fallacy. Until 
this could be done, we saw religion, and every thing connected with 
it, through mediums in our mind so essentially diflerent, that it might 
be said, that what appeared to one white, produced a conviction on 
the other, that it was any other color, sometimes even black. Dis- 
covering, early in the debate, that this was the true state of our 
minds, and the real cause of the diflerent convictions with which we 
were both impressed, — I perceived it would be a loss of time, and 
entirely useless, to discuss any minor points, while the very founda- 
tion of all the associations of our ideas remained unexamined and 
untouched. I therefore uniformly declined all Mr. Campbell's meta- 
physical questions; which I saw had no real bearing on the important 
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subjects before us; and wished to bring him to discuss first or fba* 
damental principles, that we might firom these proceed^step by stl^, 
to some certain and beneficial conclusions. 

Mr. Campbell, however, avoided this last mentioned proceeding, 
as tenaciously as I did the former; and, therefore, much less satis- 
fiiction was given to many who attended the meeting, than they had 
anticipated. Mr. C. and I must now endeavor, by our cool and de- 
liberate reflections, to remove these difficulties, which also exist in 
the minds of millions, for the benefit of ^ose who may read the 
reports of this discussion, and of the public, who may hear tbe6€f 
principles canvassed in conviersation, or read them in other publicar 
tions. To me, it eariy appeared by Mr. C.^s feelings, language and 
niamier, that his character has been formed for him under all the in- 
fluences derived firom the notions of man's entire free agency, which 
had been made upon his origmal organization from infimcy ; while t 
knew mine had been formed for me by a conviction arising firom 
facts, and deductions from them, that those notions could not be true, 
and that the feelings, thoughts and conduct were formed to be as 
they are, by circumstances not under my control. And that it would 
be in vain for me to discuss with Mr. C. the subjects before us, under 
the expectation of producing a conviction on one side or the other, 
until it shall be first decided whether the character of man is formed 
hy himself according to the notions taught by the doctrines of free 
will, or that it is formed for him by the cause or causes, whatever 
they may be, which, without his knowledge, produces his organiza> 
tion at birth, by the persons who surround him from birth, and by 
*the other circumstances in which he is placed. And this view of 
the subject brings us, at once, to the most important consideration 
that can engage the human mind. 

Is man, as first impressions lead all to conclude, a free agent, and 
accountable to some superior intelligence for his thoughts, feelings 
and conduct? or are these inevitably formed for him by circum- 
stances over which he has no control? This is the real question of 
dififeience between Mr. C, and all other religionists, and myself. If 
is THE avESTioN, which the condition of mankind and the well 
being of society require, at this juncture, to be set at rest for ever, 
that man may adopt a fixed and unchanging course. For in prac- 
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nant passions, with disunion and all manner of strife and contention 
as heretofore, or chamy, union and peace-— or perpetual hopeless, but 
changing misery, or permanent happiness, everlastingly increasing 
and improving — depend upon its right decision. It is no metaphy^ 
skai question. It is the roost important practical question, that 
can be presented, now or at any future period, for human considera- 
tion. 

And, my friends, if new circumstances can now be created or 
combined, to induce the leading minds in the different countries of 
the world to investigate this question, its intricacies, great as they 
are, maybe unravelled; its difficulties, formidable as they appear, 
may be overcome; and the human mind may be unchained, freed 
from its thraldom, and set at liberty, to acquire, without one fear for 
friturity, all knowledge, and enjoy all happiness attainable upon this 
globe. 

To the threshhold of this subject we have approached through the 
late public discussion in this city. Let us now try to enter into the 
sanctuary, and wrest victory from the ignorance, superstition, and 
bigotry of all the ages which are past. 

It is a victory the most worthy to contest to the utmost stretch of 
the human Acuities, that man has ever yet contended for. 

Before we commence this encoimter, it will be well to remove one 
obstacle, without the removal of which, the parties cannot enter fairly 
upon the subject. It is the almost universal impression, that the 
doctrines of free will are favorable — nay, absolutely necessary to vir- 
tue and to happiness; while those which teach that the character is 
formed ybr each individual, as necessarily lead to vice and to misery. 

These impressions show to what extent man is formed by the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, producibg early impressions be* 
fore they can be examined by reason, and corrected by experience. 

For as we shall proceed in our investigations upon this subject, it 
will be discovered, that ignorance, vice and misery and free will 
notions are inseparably connected : ignorance, the absence of know* 
ledge, always produces the notions of free agency in roan. The 
Upcessary consequence of the irrationalizing doctrines of free agency 
% to generate malignant passions, disunion, contention, strife, and 
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all kinds of vice and misery, — in fact, to produce ^hat may justly h& 
tenned " hell upon earth." 

While the knowledge derived through a close and clear train of 
reasoning, that the character of man is formed for him, will so en- 
lighten the understanding, that the malignant feelings will not ger- 
minate — the inferior passions will have no pabulum to feed them;* 
anger and irritation will be insane movements; contentioa and strife 
will appear as they are, to be folly; and war, too inhuman to be 
fhou^t of without horror. And, in consequence of acquiring this 
knowledge of ourselves, all motives to vice will cease; while in their 
place will spring up, of necessity, all the opposite virtues. It is true, 
faith and belief in any notions contrary to nature, will have no place 
in the human mind; for they will be detected to be vices, and vices, 
loo, of the most lamentable description. These are conclusions which 
follow from an impartial investigation into the necessary practical 
results of these two opposite systems for the foundatioa of the hu- 
man mind. 

It becomes, therefore, unspeakably more to be desired, that it 
should be proved that the character of man is formed foe him, by 
other powers than his own, than that it should appear that his cha- 
racter is formed by himself. It is still more important, when we 
reflect how inferior the character of all men has yet been formed 
mider the latter notion. There is not, at this moment, a more grievous 
or degrading error in the human mind, tlian that which leads it to 
suppose that the notions of free agency in man are necessary to vir- 
tue and happiness. For while this impression continues, no effort 
will be made to detect its fallacy, ^o far from this error being favo- 
rable to virtue, it is itself a most powerful chain to keep humanity 
in bondage to evil of every description, and to induce it to cling to 
that chain as its greatest good. It prevents man from seeing any 
thing in human nature, or in human actions, except through a me- 
dium which falsifies whatever he attempts to examine. It renders 
him, from birth to death, a moral coward, — so weak in intellect, that 
lie dares not examine himself, or investigate what manner of being 
be has been formed to be. It makes him much more base and irra- 
tional than the brutes, by compelling him to become ashamed of hjA 
nature, which, but for this very error, would be discovered to possess 
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ihe giBTm of every conceivable excellence. It maked him, throxigH 
life, the most incomistent of all the animal creation. He follows 
not the wise impulses of his nature, which would lead to excellence 
in conduct and to high enjoyment; but he is perpetually occupied 
with whims and fancies, which, having no foundation in nature, 
keep him a wild, fantastic, visionary enthusiast, or a continued self^ 
tormentor. It contradicts the notion that he is now, or that he ever 
hau been a >Beasonable creature. He knows not what reason is.. He 
looks around him, out of his own circle of errors, and discovers, that 
from one extremity of the eatth to the other, all nations, and tribes, 
and people, are acting the part of fools or madmen; but he knows 
not, that the cause of this conduct is the error within himself and 
all of his race. Man is thus deceived to his degradation and misery, 
and he dares not probe the evil to its source. 

He is now precisely under the same kind of moral delusion^ that 
he was of physical, previous to the discoveries of Oopemicui and 
Gallileo. His senses, from the beginning of his knowledge, im- 
pressed him with the belief that the sun moved round the earth. 
Religion taught the same error. When facts were investigated, and 
accurate deductions were made from those fiicts^ they {Hoved that 
Ihe sun was stationary. There was, therefore, an inconsistency be- 
tween the uninvestigated impressions from the senses, and the con- 
clusions, to which those facts and deductions led the inquiring mind. 
Where was the error? — ^in the uninvestigated belief that the sun 
moved round the earth, or in facts which wait for examination, and 
remain the same yesterday, to-day and for eVer? But religion had 
taught the physical error through many previous ages, and religion 
is infallible: therefore, facts, an4 nature, and reason, however con- 
sistent these may be, and however beneficial the practical results 
which they disclose maybe, must all yield to the control of this 
engine for d^troying the superior faculties of human nature; and 
the discoverers must retract their newly acquired knowledge, or be 
sacrificed at the shrine of religion. 

So in this our day. The uninvestigated potions induce men, 
through early impressions^ to believe that they posses? the power to 
think, to feel and to acttujcording to their will; api, therefore, that 
fhe«e powers originate with their will, and ti»y are^ in conaequence;^, 
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responmble for ihmr degree of inferiority nod 0iipenority, have merit 
or demerit, deserve praise or blame, and reward or puai^hment h^t 
and hereafter, as these qaalitiet of th^ nature may be estimated by 
themsdves and others. The religion of this day, and of past ages, 
has taught this doctrine. It forms the foundation of the^ whole sot 
perstructure of all the religions that have ever existed, and of all the 
divisions and subdivisions of it which are at this day spread ov^ the 
earth. And although facts innumerable, and all the deduotionf 
which the most accurate reasoning can draw from those fects, and 
the whole process of human life, when traced step by step to itt 
souFce, prove that those first impressicms respecting thought, feeling 
and conduct, which give the appearance of free will to man, are aa 
fidlacious as his first imfMressiona relative to the motion of the sun; 
yet as religion is believed to be as infallible to-day as it has alwayA 
been in the estimation of its devotees, the door of the most valuable 
knowledge is to be closed for ever against man^s investigation. He 
must, solely to retain all the irrational mysteries, miracles and dog* 
mas generated by the roost ignorant and distorted imaginiUions, be 
kept the ignorant, base, irrational, weak, vicious, inconsistmit aad 
miserable animal which these deceptive impressions have ever formed 
him to be, and which, until the acquisition of real knowledge derived 
firom facts and experience ^all prevail over these fallacies of the 
mind, he must ever continue to b^ to the utter destitution of reason 
and common sense. 

But, say the supporters of these mental delusions, do we not 
feel that we have a will, firee to think, to feel and Uk act as we like? 
not uttending to the facts which, independent of their will, compel 
them to think and feel, and consequently to act, by certain laws which 
create the wiU itself, and force it to the decision it makes, and to 
the actions which are consequ^t upcm its determination. 

So the supporters of the physical delusions of old said, ^ Do 
we not in the morning see the sun rising in the east, at mid-day in 
the zenith, and in the evening set in the west? Will you cunning 
men and philosophers persuade us out of our senses? Cannot w^ 
see and understand these things as weU as you? We see and fed# 
and therefore know, that the earth moves not, and that the sun ever 
p^orms its regular task, to give us by its daily motions the change 
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Aom day to night, and to give us light and heat. Db not, then^. 
ttteiapt to decdve us by your preteoBioBs to superior knowledge 
and endeavor to make us think^ contrary to the jpoilpable evidence di 
«Qnr senses^ ibat all' our foi^fathers were mistaken, and th^t onr h&> 
jg^n has taught us errors instead of tinithc No, you vHcf atheists! 
you want to rob us of all our «irtbly eonsdations, and to lessen our 
h^ief in the infillibilSty of our holy region and iU sacred minasterl 
Tempt us no more h^ specious reasons about the gKut practical 
benefits of real knowledge derived from fixed lav^ of nature: vre - 
Imow nothing about them. ' And if you continue to attempt .to ei^ 
lighten us upon these subjects, directly opposed to our senses and 
our holy religion and its divine, ministers, we will punish you bf im^ 
prisoiinmiit anddeath. Refraict all you have said, or suffer the con* 
sequei^ces of your dcepticism and l>lasphemou8 doctrines.^' And 
Gallileo^ to save his life, wad obliged to retract tbose truths upon 
whie|i^ldhe the glorious science of astronomy is known to men. 

But what is tfaia science, grand, magnificent, noble and useful as 
jA is, cqiopared to the practical results to be obtained from an ac6u- 
late knowledge of the science of the formation of the future cbarac' 
^r of the human race? The former has given man an insight into 
ilbe movem^ts of the planets within the spheie of the sun^s attract • 
lion; it had enabled him to calculate times and seasons, and thereby 
to obtain much useful practical knowledge; and it has given a certain 
j^rlaion d eternal happiness to his race, which can be experienced 
only when, by an accurate knowledge of some new fects, the human 
capacity has been expanded to encompass another combination, com* 
l^eto in itself, of extended causes and ^fects, which show forth the 
unchanging consistmicy in all the works of nature, and demonstrate 
her laws to be everlasting* 

Great, hovpever, as this discovery has proved to man, it has not 
been competent to disturb his general impressions relative to his 
long ^tablished notions ^ his own free will and conduct, and all 
the demofdii^ng consequences attendant upon that belief. It ha& 
not enabled him to percdve this hourly inci^easing scourge of his 
itiee. It has not given him sufficient vigor of understanding, and 
shengthtff moral courage, to probe the true cause of human evil to 
its source. But a knowledge of that science which shall direct moil 
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itnerrifigly to form the character of his progeny to attain all exc^^ 
lence, physical, maital and moral, will effect all these things, and 
much more. It will secure an unchanging and untirii^ progress in 
the most valuable knowledge, and fix the happiness of the humaa 
race upon a rock, from whence the passions and vices resulting from 
the notions of man^s independent finee agency, will assail it in vain; 
their strength will daily diminish, until it shall he entirely exhausted. 

Now this science — ^the overwhelming practical influence of which 
i»nnot be estimated by a generation trailed iiflHn in&ncy in the 
reason-destroying doctrines of fiee will-*-is of slieh immense conse- 
quence to the human race, that there is no other subject within the 
-present range of man^s knowledge, that can be compared with it 
For this science has a direct reference to the formation of man, be^ 
fore the gerin commences its process to produce a living organized 
being. It accompanies him froQi that moment to his birth. It con^ 
tinues with the infant, child, adult and old man, to deatl^,*wiyK>ut a 
moment's intermission. It is every thing to each individual, and to 
all generations of mankind^ for their good or evil; or it istpf ho mo- 
ment to man,, and utterly unworthy the consideration of li being 
fbrm^ with powers to become rational. Which is it^ Who is to 
answer this question? Those who have not yet been taught to begin 
to think about it ? or those who, from discovering the importance of 
right knowledge on the subject, have devoted their lives to ascertain 
the facts which man developes from his birth, and. who have quietly 
examined and re-examined those ^acia by extensive and long conti- 
nued experiments upon infants and children, until their characters* 
were formed ? It is after the latter mode of proceeding, to an extent 
of which,^ in reality, few are aware, that I give a matured opinion 
upon the subject of my fellow beings. 

There is no other mode of acquiring knowledge deserving the 
fittention of enlightened minds, than by an accurate observation of 
all the facts known, connected with the subject, and by a careful 
comparison of all these facts one with another, until the subject 
under consideration can be exhibited in all its parts in unison with 
each other, — forming by their combination one complete whde, from, 
the first principles on which it is founded, to its unvarymg practical 
iBsult. 
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It is thus, and thus only, that the tme nature of man is to be de» 
monstratedy and that it can be ascertained whether he is a being of 
independent thoughts, feelings and actions, or whether he is lik<e all 
the other works of nature, a necessary effed produced by aU ihepre^ 
ceding causes^ ivhich have called him into existence, and formed 
him to be what he is without his. knowledge, will or controul. 

It is by this course of proceeding, that I have prepared myself for 
this investigation. It is through innumerable facts, calmly and pa- 
tiently examined and compared continually through an active life of 
extended experience of nearly the duration of half a century. 

Then the tjuestion is, what is man, and how is he formed to be as 
we find him physically, mentally and mmally, as he is in this and 
every other country at this day? 

The twelve fundamental laws of human nature, given twice to 
save reference in the first parts of this work, are the results of the 
facts examined and compared as I have mentioned above. To those 
who have investigated the subject in the same manner, who have de- 
rived their knowledge more from observation than from books, and 
who have followed up their observations by extensive practice; these 
laws of nature will be understood, and their direct applicdbility to 
explain the formation of the human character, and the whole exis- 
tence of man from birth to death, and with the general business of 
society, and the government of nations, will be duly appreciated. 

As the germ or seed of man^s existence, like the germ or seed of 
all other animals and plants is not of man^s contrivance, and as the 
germ possesses the essential qualities of the plant or animal, and as 
the culture of this germ does not depend in any degree upon the will 
of the individual, no mistake can be more gross, than to attribute 
the qualities of a firee and independent action to siny thing thus 
created and framed. When a child comes into existence, it is entirely 
at the mercy of the persmis around to give it language, ideas and 
any direction to its feelings which the knowledge and habits they 
possess may influence them to exert over it. And it must re- 
ceive the impression, which all external objects, natural and artificial 
make upon its senses. 

The individual knows not when he comes into existence, his own 
natural qualities in number, kind or combination. He knows noth- 
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jtng of the persons "Who sunoimd bim and aequiie thd gnidanee 6f h&r 
mind and affections. He is equally ignorant of the natw^ kind 
and qualities erf* all the natinral and artifidal dreumstaBoes within 
the localities of his birth or place in which he receives his early 
- tiainii^ and instroction, and (torn which all his first io^iressiond are 
received. And the thoughts, feelings, diE^ponticHiSy mhidy inU and 
conduct of all men^ are a compound of all these natural aiid aitifi* 
dd drcumstances united. As an individual existence, man, m his 
own person^ has no more to do in the formatiott or eompouDding of 
any of these ingredi^its which make him what he is, than the Bee,' 
the BoTe, the Tiger, or the Elephant have in determining whait qual- 
ities shall belong to their respective natures — ^what propensities^ dis- 
positions or habits they shall, possess and retain through life. Man 
can be no moie responsible for his nature, or the strength, or weak- 
ness of his propensities, or intellectual or moral faculties, than these 
or any other animal. And to hold man responsible for his nature, 
for his general or individual propensities^ faculties and qualities, or 
for the direction which his predecessors and the local circumstances 
in which he is involved may give to them, is a direct act of insanity^ 
and proves that man has not yet been formed by his nature and: dr- 
cumstances, to become a rational creature, 'f he idea c^ merit or 
demerit, of praise and blame, or of ifeward and punishment to a be* 
ing thus constituted by nature, and (thus compelled to be what he is^ 
proves that man has every thing to learn respecting himself and his 
race, and that he is yet ignorant of all that is essentia to his im- 
provement and happiness. He must know himself before he can 
enjoy the faculties which nature has given him. 

By attending solely to facts, by an extensive comparison of these^ 
each with the others, by the imagination, not entering into any of our 
deductions from these comparisons, it seems possible aud practica*^ 
Uey that man may in this age of his exbtence acquire suffident know- 
ledge of himself and of his fdlow beings, as to enable him to tram 
and educate his immediate descendants in such a manner, that l4^ 
may possess the dispositicms, manners and intelligence^ and be sur^ 
rounded by those new circiunstances, which shall give them the 
means and inclination to form their children to become somewhat 
consistent animals m their thoughts^ feelings md conduct, and in 
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tsother generation or two, to become reasonable beings, who will 
know what is necessary for their chief good through their esiistenoe, 
and who will act always in perfect conformity to that knowledge, 
and thereby secure their own perpetual wdl being^and the happiness 
ef their race. 
It is the individual's persuasion of his independence in originating 

' bis thoughts or ideas, feelings and actions, that baa made man, up to 
the present time, the most inconsistent and fantastic earthly animal, 
and consequently the least reasonable in his conduct of any of 
them. It is this noi\on. that makes him proqd, vain, jealous, maH- 
eioQS, covetous, selfish, ambitious, irritable, angry, uncharitable and 
religious. It is this notion whidi renders necessary the demoralise 
liig system of commerce, for a mcmey profit, of law, of medicine, 
ef war, and of preaching* It is this notion which necessarily per- 
vades the whole character of man from infancy to death, with in- 
sincerity, deception and falsehood, and which thus engenders amoi^ 
the whde race of mankind every concdvable vice ainl crime, and 
subjects them in consequence to perpetual disease of body and 
mind, and to every kind of physical and mental su£^ng. Not any 
one of these numerous evils will be experienced as soon as mea- 
sures can be devised and carried into practice, to enable man to 
know himsd^ and to become a rational, in place of an irrational 
aeature. 

What nation or tribe or people, are acting like sane or reasonable 
beings in the estimation of any nation, tribe or people, who are 
without their localities? None, because all have been formed to be 

, what they now are by their localities, and these localities, to the 
extent that man ceuld influence them, have been combined and ar- 
ntnged under the notion of man^s free agency, hence the inconsist^ 
ency, confusion and disorder, in all the artificial arrangements of 
the human race; while system, order and beauty pervade all the 
other operations of nature. It is a question of deep interest to all, 
to ascertain to what extent man can be made to become conscious, 
in the present generaticm, of the removeable evib which now sorely 
afflict him on every side; to what extent he can be excited to an- 
liihilate their cause of existence; and in their place substitute en- 
joyments which nb/kH contribute to promote heidth--— increase good 
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spirits, and in their retrospect always satisfy the mind, and thclilc^ 
fiyre extend its gratification, and thus mnltiply the pleasures of each 
-moment by the recollections of our past existence. 
> All this iS' now in progress to be known, and one day enjoyed, by 
the whole human race. But what portion of it shall fall to the lot 
of the present generation, will depend upon the extent of moral 
courage that can be elicited to plead boldly against the errors of 
free will, and upon the well directed, active exertions of those who 
distinctly perceive t)ie cause of existing evils, the mfy mode hf 
which they can be removed, and also upon the amount of resistance, 
which they may experience from the unavoidable prejudices which 
have been forced upon the present generation. 
. For some thousands of years past, the most learned and acute 
minds, have been more or less occupied in attempts to unravel the' 
mysteries of human notions, on the subject of free will and neces* 
sity; and they have at length discovered, after deluging the world 
with countless volumes, which involved rather than elucidated the 
mystery, that man had the power to act in obedience to Ins will 
when his will was formed ; but as the will was formed by the union 
of his thoughts and feelings, and as his thoughts and feelings pro* 
ceeded from previous circumstances, over which he had no controls 
that man appeared to be a free agent, but that he was not so in re- 
ality; that instead of forming his own character and determining 
his own conduct, the germ of his existence, his entire organization, 
and all the circumstances which form him to be what he is, are cre^ 
ated for him without his knowledge or will, until he has been so far 
formed that when he appears to have some powers of independent 
volition, they always proceed from the combined organic and exter- 
nal circumstances, by which he has been previously and unavoidably 
influenced. These are the fair deductions to be made from this mass 
of writings, but the authors of them, who were all literary or learn- 
ed nien, shut up in their cloisters or closets, never conjectured the 
difference that would arise in the thoughts, feelings^ dispositions 
and general conduct of mankind, between being trained from infan^ 
cy under the loose, uncertain and inconsistent notions of free will 
and independent conduct, and a clear understanding of the laws of 
human nature, and of the cirouoistances which form the character 
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of every individual. They were not pmctical men acting exten* 
sively in the varied business of life, and therefore as literary men, 
they knew little more than literary ideas, and few things more unfit 
men for acquiring a knowledge of mankind than literary habits, 
which generally give the individuab possessing them inconect no* 
tions of men, and of the practical afi&irs of life. These habits have 
been the chief cause, why the extreme difference that the doctrines 
of free win and necessity are calculated to effect upon the disposi* 
tions, thoughts, feelings and conduct of every individual of the hu- 
man race, has been overlooked ; why human nature has been, for so 
many ages, afflicted with every kind of evil which the erroneous 
notions of man's free agency are certain to create; and why it has 
not enjoyed the happiness which the doctrine of necessity, or of the 
true causes which form the character of every individual is oalcur 
iated to create. 

Were these results known — ^were they even imagined by man- 
kind, to a veiy small extent of their real importance, no one would 
fest satisfied as he is, whatever may be his occupation, calling or 
profession. The magnitude of the prize would appear to be such, 
^t one and all would exert the utmost of their faculties to compre- 
hend the subject, and bring about the change. Nothing that the 
combined powers of men could accomplish, would be left undone, 
to remove tliefr misery and secure their happiness. 

How little do men of all ranks and conditions, of all nations and 
climes, suspect, that the power is within their reach, if they had 
knowledge, to relieve themselves of all ihe artificial evils known, — 
ignorance^ poverty, vice, passions, strife, and every kind of disunion, 
with sdl the necessary sufferings attendant upon the infringement of 
the laws of our nature, — and to live perpetually in a society in which 
more knowledge would be acquired in one year, than has ever yet 
been attained in a century, and in which improvements would be 
made in the condition of aU classes^ in proportion to their advance 
in knowledge. 

No man has, I believe, ever yet investigated the subject of free 
tVill and necei^ty, so early in life as myself; or so clearly ascer- 
tained,^ from an observation of facts, and from practice, the science 
of lltt formation of character, at an age sufficiently early to prevent 

21 
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ibe influence of the doctrines of free will from forming his youthful 
habits and associations of ideas. This singular result was effected 
in my character at an age when the first combinations of ideas could 
be, and weie, unassociated to their foundation. And, in consequence, 
an entire new character was formed for me, and my conduct and 
progress through the world has proceeded entirely on that foundation. 
I, theiefore, know from experience the dispositions that a knowledge 
of the formation of character will implant, the habits it will fornix the 
Imowledge it will give, the perseverance in the attainment of an ob- 
ject to secure a great public benefit it will fix, the moral courage it 
will create, the disinterestedness it will produce, the personal sacri- 
fices it will render delightful to make, to remove the existing evils, 
«nd ensure the future happiness of mankind; to remove the veils, by 
destroying the errors and opposing principles and practice derived 
from the doctrines of free will, and introducing, in their place, truths 
to be obtained firoin real knowledge. The most beautiful moral har- 
mony will then exist between the -principles and practices of the hu- 
^nan race^-rbetween the looks, words and acticms of every individusd. 

If this knowledge can produce these results, and if no other know- 
ledge^can efi^t a similar moral change, or any other general and 
•permanent beneficial alteration in the condition of mankind, — who 
would not make any personal sacrifice, to h^ten its introduction 
and universal adoption? 

I have the most full convrction^ from the coincidence of all facts 
connected with the subject, that this knowledge can effect this 
x^hange. I know, from experience, that this knowledge itself be* 
comes a circumstance so irresistibly powerful in the formation of the 
thoughts, feelings, mind and conduct, that the character of ^ach in* 
dividual will be made by it superior to any character that has yet 
been formed, under the demoralizing influences of the fallacious no^ 
tions of the doctrines of free will and free agency. 

And here is the mystery developed : here is the true cause, why 
Mr. Campbell^s learning and ingenuity seemed to me mere Wordy 
wanderings, without the foundation of a piobable or possible single 
&ct, upon which to rest his incongruous, imaginary superstructull^, 
On the contrary, through a knowledge of the facts which. I had 
examined, re-examined« compared) and fully canViassed, times iaau^ 
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mereble, with the most eminent men of the last thirty years, T could 
not, however much I wished to think otherwise, prevent myself fed* 
ing the baseless fabric of the whole of his fanciful vision. It also 
seemed to me evident, in almost every sentence he uttered, that his 
superior natural talents had been overwhelmed and nearly destroyed 
by the errors of his early instruction, which he had been compelled 
to imbibe. And it was to me no less evident, that when he spoke 
during the discussion, he was, from the same cause, riveting chains 
of ignorance and folly upon those who by their previous instructioa 
had been prepared for. such doctrines. Before Mr. Campbell, senior, 
left the city, several new converts to baptism, chiefly, I believe, elderly 
ladies, were plunged over head by him in the waters of the canal 
and of the Ohio. The parties seriously believed that such a washing 
was to open the way to heaven for them. These operations were on 
two occasions— one in the canal basin, and the other in the Ohio 
river — quite public exhibitidUs. Is it not melancholy to see some of 
the finest faculties of human nature thus deranged? 

I had, during the period of the public debate with his son, and fov 
nearly a fortnight aflei wards, frequent friendly, open and frank pri- 
vate discussions, at the houses of our friends in and near the city, 
with this reverend gentleman. There is something so kind and evi- 
dently sincere in his manners, that I had great pleasure in all my 
communications with him. And I believe we each expected to make 
some impression upon the mind of the other; or, if not, to discover 
the real cause which united us in feeling, and divided us in the foun- 
dation of our sentiments on the subject of religion. When the time 
of separation anived, however, the impression left on my mind from 
the whole of the intercourse between us was, that our feelings of 
good will and friendship for each other had increased ; but that not 
the slightest progress had been made in the conversion of either 
party to the religious or irreligious opinions of the other. 

These were the impressions that the public and private discus- 
sions with Mr. Alexander Campbell and his father left upon my 
mind, I could not but lament the errors of their early instructions. 
I have no doubt, this feeling is experienced with equal sincerity on 
their parts, relative to what they are obliged to believe my obstinacy 
in a course which they have not the means to fathom. While thefr 
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association of ideas resting upon, and procee^iag from, the notioBS 
of free agency in man, and developed throngh all the mazes and ex* 
travagancies of the Cbnstian sclieme, remain unbroken, they must 
conclude that I am either insane, or influenced by some superior 
agency to promote, in some indirect manner, the decrees of Almighty 
Favier; or that, unknown to myself, I am an instrument to hasten 
the period of the promised millennium. They are in a state of hourly 
perplexity; their minds are full of confused associations of ideas, 
owing to the direct opposition between the facts around them and 
the notions they have imbibed from in&ncy. They can only con- 
jecture these matters vaguely, with many incongruities continually 
presenting themselves in every step of their progress. It is utterly 
impossible there can be any consistency in the thoughts, feelings or 
conduct of any individual who has been conscientiously trained in 
the doctrines of free agency, and any of the numerous religicms 
founded upon them. While this must be the state of their mindi^ 
there can be no hope of a change to a consistent or sane state of 
association of ideas — of a new birth, regeneration, and resurrection 
from sin and misery. They ^)ust be convinced of the original or 
fundamental errors which they imbibed unconsciously, when they 
were infants and children, and which are the germ of all the associa- 
tions of ideas they possess, before their ^' minds can be bom again.^ 
To admit of this great change in their minds, they must become as 
little children, and submit their instructions, not to a gospel in di- 
rect opposition to nature, but to facts and reason, which are always 
consistent with, and never in opposition to it. 

But this change does not depend upon any thing that shall pny 
ceed from Mr. Alexander Campbell or his father, as free agents. 
Motives must be first placed before them by others, sufficiently pow- 
erful to create in their minds a probability of doubt that they m^ay 
have been instructed, like the thousands of millions of their fellows 
who have gone before them, in popular local errors firom infancy, — 
and that, like them, they were unable to detect their fallacic;^. This is 
the most difficult task to perform on minds deeply read in, and tena- 
ciously adhering to popular notions. But being once accomplished, 
and a right .direction given to their inquiries and investigations, the 
change in sentiment, although perhaps slow at first, would soon be- 
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come rapid and estensive. Whether these results may ever be pro- 
duced on these gentlemen, will depend upon circumstances over 
iriiieh they have no control. 

I have thus developed the cause why, during the late discussion, 
Mr. Alexander Campbell and I made no impression on each other^s 
mind. We pursued each bis own chain or association of ideas, as 
it were in parallel lines, without the slightest api»oximation« As was 
to be expected, I never felt the weight or influence of one of those 
arguments, which Mr. Campbell called philosophical; by which I 
understand, an argument derived from, and consonant with, the 
known laws of nature, devoid of hypothesis or imagination. There 
was, there could be, nothing of the kind delivered by him. He, at 
first, and after a slight verbal alteration in the sixth, ultimately ad^ 
roitted the truth of the twelve fundamental laws of human nature^ on 
which I rely to disprove the possibility of any of the religions in the 
world being true. And admitting these, if his mind had not been 
formed on the irratimial notions of free will, and its endless contra- 
dictions to itself and all nature, he must have perceived the inutility 
of any further discussion on this subject. For any one of the first 
seven fundamental laws being admitted and understood, all notion 
of any free agency of man must for ever cease. 

That in his own person he has any free agency in forming his 
own character, or of thinking, feeling and acting, according to any 
independent powers which he possesses to create a thought, a feel- 
ing or a will, becomes too absurd to dwell upon. What human be- 
ing ever originated one thought, one feeling, or a single volition that 
did not proceed immediately from his organization, united with the 
influences which external c'urcumstances made upon that organiza- 
tion? And what intelligent mind, does not know, that all the pow- 
ers and qualities of that organization, and all external circumstances, 
were brought into existence without his consent? Seeing the discus- 
sion take this course, and knowing it was to be put upon record, to 
await the ddiberate ordeal of public scrutiny and investigation, I 
could have no fear for its flnal result, and therefore I yielded all 
minor matters to Mr. C, and the moderators, who wereuncon^ 
scious, as it seemed to me, of the real state to which the discussion 
had arrived early in the debate. 
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It was well tbey did not, or their conscientious fears for the pop- 
ular belief, in which all of them had been instructed, might have in- 
duced a desire that some other course should be taken. As it was, 
the public, prejudiced as it must be, will in due time, when the first 
feelings of irritation shall subside, become the best judge between 
.the two systems, and truth wiU uUitnately prevail. 

It may be enquired, why I have used such exertions, and made 
such personal sacrifices to destroy the influences of religion, over the 
world, seeing that the population is ignorant, and requires some 
supernatural fears and hopes, to keep it under government? 

1 reply, because I discover that the population of the world is 
ignaranty and that these superstitious fears keep it so, and therefore 
it cannot be governed but through supernatural hopes and fears. — 
History informs us, that the governments and people in former times 
were too inexperienced, the one to govern, and the other to be gov- 
erned, except through the hopes and fears of imaginary supernatural 
powers. And it is these powers which now alone prevent the gov- 
erned and governors acquiring that knowledge which would place 
both under circumstances greatly more to be desired than those 
which now every where exist. The population of the world is 
capable of being taught knowledge, derived from facts upon and 
around the earth, all cognizable by their senses, sufficient to in- 
duce feelings within them, that will render it one of the most 
easy and delightful tasks to govern them — equally easy and delight- 
ful to those who govern and those who are governed. The religions 
of the world are now the only obstacle in the way of this universal 
improvement in the condition of the human race. It is a clear and 
distinct perception of this knowledge, derived fi'om the unchanging 
laws of human nature, that impel me onward, regardless of popular 
notions and feelings, to prepare the way, to enable those who govern 
the world, to efiect this glorious change, in the physical, intellectual 
and moral character and condition, of the population of all ccuntries. 
To efiect it without opposition from any quarter; in peace, in good 
order, and with kind feelings, which shall thenceforth continually 
increase. 

It may be further asked, what information have I unknown to 
others, to enable me to form a decisive judgment in those matters, 
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involving the well being of all people and nations. I answer, that 
which has been derived from a sdind in which the first combinations 
of ideas, founded on the notions of man's free agency, were very 
early unassociated to their base or origincil germ, from the observa- 
tion of foiCts; of new data by which new associations of ideas were 
formed, and which enable me to perceive, that the character or 
qualities of all that had material life, was given to it by the laws of 
its organization. That the whole character of all men wasformed 
for them, and as all their physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
were formed for them, they were not and could not be rationally 
supposed to be accountable beings, for what tli«y were made. That 
with this knowledge, if it were desu^ble to form the character of the 
population of the world, individually and generally to be superior in 
all respects, and greatly more virtuous and happy than the present 
generation, there was a fixed and certain mode of proceeding — a sci- 
ence, by the adoption of which, this change may be aceomplished. 
And so beneficially may the change be made to all, that no individ 
ual, whatever may be his present condition, would have any interest 
whatever in opposing it. 

Should I be further questioned and asked what application I have 
made of these new notions or principles, I answer that I have fully 
proved their benefits- in iall the affairs of life. 

That I applied them to education, to production, to distribution, 
to exercise, amusement and recreation, and to government, upon a 
model sufficiently large to demonstrate their great superiority, for all 
the practical purposes of life over the wretched, inconsistent and 
opposing nations, generated by the belief, engendered without 
thought or reflection, in man's individual free agency and responsi- 
bility. And the beneficial effects of these general practices, were 
for years before the public. They succeeded so far beyond all anti- 
cipations, that several attempts under the old nations of the world 
were made to imitate them. But these attempts were instituted by 
individuals who knew not the source from whence they originated 
or by what principles they were, for a long period, successfully con- 
ducted. Many were at a loss to divine by what secret springs, so 
much happiness and prosperity were produced, and, without appa- 
rent effort, continued without change. 
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There was no other secret in my practical proceeding at Me«^ 
Lanark than this. Rational infant schools were instituted, for the 
education of all the children of the population^ as one fiunily^ fixnn 
the age of eighteen months. Stores were estahlished^ to supply the 
population with the best food and clothes, at the lowest rates. The 
management of the manufactories, was devised for the comfort of 
the people, and the prosperity of the proprietors and conductors.-— 
Exercises, amusements and recreations were conveniently arranged, 
for the health and {Measure of the children and adult population — 
and the government of the whole uniting all as one community of 
friends, having the p a r an ny u nt happiness of all for its common oh* 
ject. The idiole of these practiceB emanated from, and were 
under the sole influence of the principles derived from the know« 
ledge that the chamcter of man is formed fw him — ^formed through 
the constant action of external circumstances upon the peculiar or- 
ganization of each individual. 

Little does the world know that all that is truly permanently good 
m practice in the present day, has emanated from the same know- 
ledge. 

Did any of the thousands of millions of the individuals who 
have been trained in the selfish, demoralizing and ever chang^ig no- 
tions of man^s free agency ever think of, or institute a rational in- 
fant school? 

A rational infant school is the first step requisite to the formation 
of a virtuous and enlightened population, and without which, a 
population superior in dispositicms, habits and knowledge will never 
be created. 

1 perceive, with such feelings of compassion as such knowledge 
will always produce, the attempts to attribute the discovery and in- 
troduction of rati<mal in^t schools, to the free agency system, or 
to religion; to Pestalozzi, to Mr. Wilson of London, or to any one 
belonging to the firee agency system, connected with Christianity ; 
to any person or to any cause m preference to its true origin.'^ To 
the science of the formation of the human charact^, the woild is alone 
indebted for the discovery, introduction and successful practice of 

* See American Journal of Education— Boiton, I9o. 37. 
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Atk>!i<il infant dehools. I meati successfal^l^onsideriiig they had to 
make their way in opposition to all the popular habits and notions 
aniversatly prevalent, deritred* from the notions of free agmcy and 
the Christian religion.^ So fkr is it (torn being true^ that the rational 
infant schools originated with the Christian rdigion, or any profei* 
sing Christian, it was founded on principles in direct opposition to 
tbe fhndamental doctiines of all r^igions. It jprrocoeded from obsef' 
fation of facts, from calm reason^ and from a real knowledge of 
human nature thus derived^ It was established to demonstrate to 
the world the childish folly of Christianity^ and of all other rehgions 
ibutided on the misconceived notions of man^s free agency. The 
public were invited to see its practical eflfects in the viUage of New* 
L^ark. The invitation was accepted, and increasing crowds came 
annually, for many years, until my private fortune ceased to be equal 
to the expense of the daily growing curiosity of Ekiropeans and 
Atnericans-^of the intelligent travellers from these two contin^ts, 
who naturally wished to learn something of the principles and prac- 
tices by which little chfldren wele formed to be intelligent; to enjoy 
Aemselves without acquiring vicious habits; and to gratify and de- 
light their teachers, their parents and strangers^ by their union, kind 
dispositions, and comparative superior manners and conduct. Having, 
therefore, satisfied myself of the great practical value of this sciencci 
and having given abundant proof to the world of its immense superi- 
ority over all similar proceedings founded on the notions of man^s firee 
agency, and having the attainment of much higher objects than the 
partial improvement and happiness of a population of two or three 
thousand persons,*— I resigned the establishinent to the management 
of others, who, I thought, would do the population the least injury 
that the notions of man^s fi:ee agency would admit. And ultunately, 
not liking the condition to which large manufacturing establishments 
were reduced, by competition arising from the general ignorance 
and foUy of society, I disposed of all my pecuniary interests in that 
beautiful arrangement for progressive Jiuman improvement. I shall 
never, I beHeve, cease to feel a deep interest in its success, and ia 

^ For which opposition, lee the correflponde&oo between the Rev. Mr- 
Mextiis, xnhp'ter of the parish of htaaahf (Knd the aotbor. 
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the hippin^M of a pqmlation, the junion of which, in piilieulat^ 
•eemed to me as members of my own fiimily. 

The teamd attempt to fonn a ratimnal infant school ofiginated 
with my friends, Mr. Brougham, John Smith, M. P., Henry Haie^ 
cashier of the bank of England, Jdm Walker, of Amos Gfove, 
Southgate, one of my partners in the New*Lanark establii^ment, 
whose onassuming, but efficient good aedcms, his immediate IrieiMli 
only knew how to appreciate fully and Justly, These gentlemea 
united with the marquis of Lansdown, Mr. Zachariah M^Cauley, Mr, 
James Mills, of the India house, Mr. Benjamin Smith, and a^ few 
others, who, from their repeated personal observations upon visits at 
the in&nt school at New-Lauark, or the testimony of those who had 
minutely-examined the eflfects which were produced there, were in* 
duced to ^esue an-extension of these benefits. These gentlemen 
proposed to raise a subscription among themselves to establiah a 
similar school in London, if I would supply them with a master 
from New-Lanark; to which I very readily agreed. The subscript 
tion was raised, and the first infant school in England was so erected 
in Westminster; and I sent James Buchanan from the infant school 
at New-Lanark to superintend it Buchanan instructed Mr. Wilder- 
spin to superintend the third infimt school, which was established^ if 
I mistake not, in Quaker street, Spitalfields, London. And of this 
third 8cho<^ some years after its establishment, Mr. Thomas Wilson 
became the liberal supporter, and active and zealous patron. Hit 
brother, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, af\erwards erected one at Weltham- 
stow, a few miles firom Limdon; and in a year or two subsequent to 
this period, or nearly ten years afler the original school was opened 
in New-Laiuirk, they began to spread far and wide, until they now 
bid fair to becAne, as they ought to be, universal. 

I have been thus particular in giving the history of these 0chool% 
because they are 4he first |>ractical measure the world has witnessed, 
flowing purely firom a knowledge of the science of the formation of> 
character; and because the ministers and members of various rdi-^ 
gious sects have seized upon theidan, and are converting that which 
its author designed as a first step to train man to become a reasona* 
ble being, into an engine, and a most powerful one, too, by which 
they may utterly dcstioy all semblance to ratiooali^ ia the huma» 
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^nd. For in the infant schools which they establish and 8upenntend|^ 
tiiey teadi the infant to speak of Deity, its attributes and its will, aai 
though their instructors had an accurate knowledge, and as if nothing- 
was more easy than for these children to acquire an accurate know* 
ledge, of these hidden inysteries, which it has not yet been given to 
man to unveil or to comprehend. They teach these little innocents 
k> bend their Acuities, when in the most pliable state, to their yoke, 
ttnder which all the natural vigor of thought, and the first exertions 
of reason, are destroyed in the bud. The minds of these poor chil- 
dren are thus prepared to receive any illusion, however opposed it 
nay be to all existing fects, and to the best permanent interest of 
Aemselves and of mankind. And they are thus admidibly prepared 
to become the mental slaves and tools of the priesAood of any wild 
fimcy to whidi they may give the preset popular name of religion* 

But such was not the intention of the founder of these schools. 
He had no such immoral object in view ; and he now enters his most 
flolemD i»x>te8t against ^hesesehools being applied in future for any 
such ui^lowed, demorali^ag and enslaving purposes. 

The author of them witnessed the innumerable vicious and un&r 
vorable circumstances, vnth which the infants of the working classes 
were hourly surrounded from their birth. He had daily before him 
the demoralizing circumstances, in which the children of the popu- 
lation in New Lanark were involved. He saw that these circum- 
jstances were continually making the most unfavorable impressions 
upon the dispoations and habits of the children and parents, between 
whom there was an unceasing action and reaction, having a most 
i^^urious tendency. He had acquired a knowledge of the science 
of the formation of human character, and he became conscious of the 
evil tJinder which the whole population sufibred. Being thus informed, 
he was influenced to apply the principles of the science to practice, 
for the benefit of the population. He commenced by devising a new 
set of circumstances for tlie children under his government, calcu- 
lated to eflfect as great a beneficial change for them, as the circum^ 
stances in which he was himself placed, and the popular prejudices 
of the district would permit. 

He began to create these circumstances, and, in consequence, he 
lost two ^etsof rich partners^ who, having fireewill minds, could 
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not divine what be was about; and from the last eet he experienccicl 
all the oi^)06itioii they knew bovr to unite againat his measures. V^ 
peiaevaed ; and with a new set d parta^rs, whose notbns were half 
way between the doctnnes of free agency in raaoj and the knowledge 
«f the science of the fbrmatioQ of chaiacter, completed the buildings 
and armngementSy at a considerable expensoi to place these ehildfi»i 
under circumstanoes congenial to their natuiPe, and calculated t^ 
create a new and superior character directly in the inftnt and dd^ 
children, and indirectly in tiieir parents. 

The new institutimi devised and erected for this purpose, was 
<^)ened by a public address delivered in it by the aathor,on the fiial 
of January, 1816. This address was delivered to about twelve hun- 
dred of the principal inhabitants of the neighbcHrhood, and of the 
adult male and female pc^pulation of New-Lanark. At this meeHngf 
be first proposed to receive in&nts into his new arrangements, for 
the purpose of forming their characters upon new principles, — to 
which, aftervrards, the name of < new system* was given< In this 
address, he stated, previous to any practice upon the subject, what 
would be tbeeflEect of the new circumstances in which he was going 
to place the children and their permits; and in less than ei^t years 
from that period, experience fully proved that statement to be cor- 
rect; £» the results fkr exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of 
the founder. By this experiment, the truth of the science of the for- 
mation of character was again confirmed by the opemtioiM of a sin- 
gle individual, as it had been, ages ago, by Lycnrgus, when he desired 
to form, for the Spartans, a new, and the highest military charact^ 
the world had known. The ej^periment, thus tried upon a great 
variety of children, within tlie altered circumstances in which they 
were placed in this new institution, removed all doubt firoift the 
mind of the founder, as to the power which one generation might 
acquire over the formation of the character of its successors^ proviikd 
that generation possessed an accurate knowledge of the laws of hu- 
man nature; a power, indeed, many millions of times more important, 
for the great object of human existence, than all the power previously 
acquired by man. It is in consideration of its overwhelming mag- 
nitude, in the whde business of life — applicable, with equal over- 
whelming consequencesi to each individual^ and to the aggregate of 
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ioei«t]r«*-'4ftt die aniiior hu eriterod into so nmdi detail of thiaex- 
ptrimenty to pvofe the mae with wUch any government might now 
introdnoe M9 practice^ to fonn the character of its population upon 
an eutkieaew and graatlj improTed modd. 

Calm reflection upon liMie fiu^ti, and upon those innumeraUe 
instances which may be adduced fix>m the whole histCHry of man, will 
convince all, ere long, that there is no truth more certain, than that 
man is not a free agait, except in appearance to the snperficial'ob*' 
server and reasoner. That his character, without any exception, is 
always formed far him, by circumstances previous and subsequent 
to his birth, over which it is impossible for him to have any control. 
That in those instances in advanced life, in which a sudden and great 
change of character appears, it is, without one exception, the result 
of the peculiar Acuities of the original organization of the individual, 
as it is acted upon by all the previous external circumstances, which, 
by those circumstances, had produced the past character, united with 
the new impression made by the circumstances which immediately 
preceded the sudden and extensive change for better or worse; and 
for which change, the individual is as harmless and irresponsible, as 
for every previous alteration in his character. 

And this invaluable knowledge will now open to the governments 
and people of all nations, the means of relieving themselves from all 
the artificial evils of life, and from all tliose which, heretofore, many 
through ignorance, has inflicted upon man. 

They will distinctly perceive, that the great business of the human 
race will be to educate their successors aright. That having ac* 
quired the power, through this new science, to arrange and combine 
superior circumstances, they will create them in conformity with 
the ascertained nature of man, — and thus give to all the new race 
those dispositions, habits, and acquirements in theoretic and practi- 
cal knowledge, that ^all ensure, at all times, a full supply of the 
best the earth, with present experience, can be made to produce, for 
all; and thereby ensure perpetual progressive improvement and hap- 
piness to all the generations to come. 

These are the matured reflections and practical suggestions which 
the public discussion, held in this city with Mr. Alexander Camp- 
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bdl, have produced m my mind; and I twatt, wiA ftdiags of mt^- 
nstj a dmilar geouine development of the calm reflections of mf 
ccmscientious opponent For above all things, I now, as upcm all 
fimner occasions, desire that troth may be elicited, and immtdialriy' 
applied to practice for the benefit of maiikind»^ 
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NARRATIVE. 



In the summer of last year, an application was made to me by the 
holders of grants of several millions of acres of land in Texas, a 
{NTovince within the republic of Mexico, to assist them in colonizing 
their districts. I proposed to them to institute measures to establish 
an independent state of communities on the social system, in which 
all the laws and institutions should be in conformity with the prin- 
ciples on which that system is founded, and which are necessary to 
its success. 

To this proposal, after due consideration, the parties assented. 

Communications were then made to the proper authorities, who 
were in London, acting for the Mexican, and several of the neigh- 
boring re](mblics; and finding a desire on their part, to {promote this ' 
measure, I communicated my views on the subject to the prime 
xmnister of Great Britain, and the ambassador in London from the 
United States of North America. There was no appearance of any 
pnvate or public obstacles to my views. I made my arrangements 
to proceed to Mexico, to ascertain what could be eiSfected with that 
government. 

In an early stage of these proceedings, Mr. Roeafuerte, the accre- 
dited authority in Great Britain, acting for the Mexican republic, 
requested that I would draw up a memorial to explain my objects, 
which he might transmit to his government. I made one accordingly. 
It was translated into Spanish, and forwarded with letters of recom- 
mendation and explanation, by Mr. Roeafuerte, to the president di 
the republic, by the British packet which left England for Vera Cruz 
in October. 

The following is a copy of the memorial. 
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m'EmoBiAM^ 



I AVMtsiss you on n subject entkdy new, and in ^^eharaete^ of 
a dtiasen df At ivoild. 

YoQ have estaUiisibed your f^Miblic 1o ImimM te tcndMon of 
the inhabitants t>f Mexico. 

You have already discovered obstacIeiS) of a foitfeidable ftatUTO, to 
retard, if "not to prevent, the execution of your ^feMl<»ift DO thb tt« 
tent you anticipated. 

All other people experience difficulties in their progi«ili to im- 
provements, and desire to remove them. 

1 propose measures for your consideration, vi^ich t^M^^Miilde you 
to remove your own difficulties, and assist others to temiove theitt. 

•At an eaily period of my life, I discovered ihirt the ibondatkffi of 
til human institutions vi^as an error; imd that ito fyo^aneuft beneit 
€0uld be obtained for the human mce, until that foutidatioB "riieiiiM 
be removed, and replaced by a better. 

That the prejudices of all nations were formed hy tii^r eduCattoQ, 
hr those general and particular national ^etrcmntrtances by Wtrieh th^ 
were surrounded from in&ncy to maturity. 

That, to remove these prejudices, b new Codtse 6t proceedings 
must be siebpted, to enable the population of the world to perceive 
the errors in which th^ are involved, and the extent of the evili 
which th^ continually generate for themselves and their posterity. 

A^er much reading and reflection ripon these subjects, I instituted 
extensive experiments to ascertain, by fact, truth from €n^. 

These experiments have continued without ceasing for ^aify 
forty years, and they disclose the cause of the perplexity and^disa|^ 
pointment of all people. 

They demonstrate that the real nature of man has been ndsunder- 
stood, and, in consequence, that he has been trained from in&ncy to 
think and act erroneously, and tp produce evil instead of good. 
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T^at ninpk is wt « beipg cap^le, of hjs cmoii poieer, to believe dr 
disbelieve truth or falsehood, or to Icme or hate persona, or things in 
^position to the peqsaticms ^^ph ^y produce pn his individual 
^rg^iliation. 

That even until now, he has been supposed to possess these 
fiSy ^d h^ b^ been tr^iMd^ educ^Ued avid g&^i^r(ied according 

Th9^\ he baa Ixeen thup mad^ to bejieve that his f^haraqter has 
fbnned iy bimselfi while ^1 fact^ de^nonstrate that it 19, ip < 
C«ae, f^rmi^ ron e^u^h individual of the human race, wheth 
China, Turkey, ij^rope, Aqaerica, or elsewhere. 

That, through this error, the character of n^an has been for 
ill all cQ^ntri^ ^t fil} times, on a defeetxt^ n^odel. 

That the means now exist, by wbicb it may be formed, for every 
individual, on a model so im^oved as to be superior to any before 
known. 

These experiments, and others which are in progress, also demon« 
^trate tl^fit the power of producing wealth or real riches is now 
9wperahwtdaM for aU huij^n purposes; and that it is annually adr 
vau^Qg ii^ a A^ntinjually increasing ratio, ^.nd that no limits can be 
assigned ip its augmentation. 

That this power requirej? but a $lght or intelligent direction, to 
l^ieve Uie inhabitant^ of all countries from poverty, or from the fear 
pf notobt^i^ing,at all times^in security^ a full supply of ev^y thing 
experience shall prove to be the best for human nature. 

Upon the facts developed by these experiments, the knowledge 
of /wo sciences J the most important to human happiness, may be ob- 
ti^ned. 

The first, the science of forming a superior character in every 
^^d to whom the science shall be applied in bis education and cir- 
puii^^nc^. 

The second, the science by which every child, to whom it shall 
be applied, from infancy to maturity, shall be so trained and placed, 
^t be shall enjoy the best of every thing for his individual life in 
security, from birth to death. 

But that neither of these sciences can be applied to full practice 
pnder ajay of the existing governments, whetiier of long standing or 
liecent formation. Consequently^ a uev? district^ free from dU the 
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existing laws, instUuHons and prejudices, is now required, in tdhkik 
to exhibit this new state of society. 
The government and people of the Mexican republic possess such 
most applicable for the purpose, in the state of Coahuila 

3. 

ition, soil and climateyWith the present state and condition 

nilation, raider it the most desirable point on the globe, on 

establish this model government, for the general benefit of 

goviemments and people, but more immediately for the 

the South and North American republics. 

memorialist asks the province of Texas, and its indepen- 

be guaranteed by the Mexican republic, the United States 

and Great Britain, as a Ivee gift, to a society to be formed to accom* 

plish this great change in the condition of the human race. He 

asks it from the Mexican mpublic under the following considetBr 

tions : — 

First, That it is a frontier province bet^▼een the Mexican and 
North American republics, which is now settling under such cir- 
cumstances as are likely to create jealousies and irritations between 
the citizens of these states, and which most probably, at some future 
period, will terminate in a war Between the two republics. 

This consideration alone, in the opinion of many experienced 
statesmen, would render it a wise measure in the Mexican republic, 
to place this province under the new arrangements about to be pro- 
posed. 

Second, That this province, by being placed under the govem-* 
ment of this society, would be speedily peopled with persons of 
superior habits, manners and intelligence, and whose main object 
would be, not only to preserve peace between the two republics, but 
to exhibit the means by which the motive to war between "all nations 
would be withdrawn, and all the objects expected to be attained by 
the most successful war secured to every nation. 

Third, That the improvements which would commence in this 
new state, by the introduction into it of great numbers of men, se- 
lected for their superior industry, skill, capital, or intelligence, would 
cause a rapid advance in science, or real knowledge, throughout all 
the states of the republic of Mexico, and the other republics in iti^ 
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aeighbdrbodd, by which a ]Mrogress bitb^rtcy unknown would be made 
in a new civilization, as sup^ior to the cM as Mth is to erroa*. 

And lastly, That an instructed and well disposed population will 
be of &r more value to the repuUic of Menco, than territory with- 
out people, or with a popalation of inferictt character and acquire- 
ments. 

It is expected, also, that tiie new modd government will speedily 
demonstrate that all the new states have more territory than they 
can advantageously people or emj^oy for inany centuries. 

For these reasons and omisiderations, your memorialist entertainf 
the expectation that you will discover Mi and sufficient cause td 
grant the province of Texas to the society^ the nature and constitu- 
tion of which your memorialist will now explain. 

The society is to be formed of individuals of any country, whose 
minds have been enlightened beyond the prejudices of all local dis- 
tricts; whose single object will be to ameliorate the condition of man, 
by showing in practice how he may be trained, educated, employed 
and governed in unison with his nature, and with the natural laws 
which govern it. 

It will be, therefore, a society to prepare the means to put an end 
to war, religious animosities, and commercial rivalries, between 
nations, — competition between individuals; to enable the existing 
population of the world to relieve themselves from poverty, or the 
fear of it; to create an entire new character in the rising generation, 
by instructing them, through an investigation of &cts, in a know- 
ledge of their nature, and of the laws by which it is eternally go- 
verned; and thus to produce, in pmcticey 

" Peace on earth and good wfll to man." 

This practice, so long pcpmised to the human race, can never be 
obtained under any of the governments, laws, or institutions, in any 
knovm part of the world; because they are, one and all, founded on 
the same original notions of error regarding human. nature, and con- 
sequently of the mode by which it can be advantageously governed. 

The increase of knowledge, the advance of science, and more 
especially the overwhelming progress of mechanic inventions and 
<:hemical discoveri^ suposeding the necessity for much manual 
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Uboti now dorotod a chan^ m tbe goveEmaent of 'the werid^a 
moral revolatioo^ which shall ameliorate tbo coftditioa of the pr^K 
dnoers, and pfoveat them fiom bringing deaftriftotioii, tbiough a phy- 
sical TevolotkHi) on the noo^producera. 

The meoMmalist wiU he enabled to adyiae in the forming of tbo 
arrangements to effect these great objects, and to assist in orgaj^i^i^g 
the society to execute the measures, by reason of his long and ^X^ten- 
sire experience, solely directed to theaa objects. 

By his experiments in England ami Scotland^ he has aacertained 
the prmdples of diose sciences by which a superior character can be 
formed for all dnldrsn, not physically or mentally diseased, and by 
which a superfliuty of wealth can be ofeated and secured fot ally 
without injury to any. 

By his late experiments in the United States, he has discovered 
the difficulties which the existing institutions and prejudices hav^a 
created in the present adult population, to tnake the change fnm 
he old to the new state of society under any of tlie existing laws or 
forms of governments. 

These experiments have also instructed him in what can, and 
what cannot be effected, with the different classes of society, as their 
characters have been formed under the existing systems. 

He has thus ascertained the necessity of commencing this im- 
provement of the conditicm of the human race in a new country^ 
in whicb the laws and institutions shall be all formed in confer- 
Aiity with the principles on which this great improvmneat is to be 
achieved. 

All the governments in the world are deeply interested in these 
proceedings. The general progress of intellectual acquirements, 
and scientific discoveries, render a moral or a physical revolution 
unavoidable in all countries. 

The experience of the r^uUic of North America has fully demon- 
strated, to the intelligent in those states oi which it is composed, 
that any government founded upon popular Sections has wilhin it 
the seeds of continued irritation, divisions and corruptions; and tlmt 
it can be tolerated only as tbe best known means of leading to an 
advanced state of socie^, by a superior edocati(m iji all classes, 
fitting them to enjoy, in the most rational manner, the wealth whicb 
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they will leam so easily and so pleasantly to create by 8ystemaHf> 
$cienHfic arrangements. 

Therefore, by the establishment of the proposed model govern- 
ment in the Texas, revolution in old or new states will be rendered 
unnecessary. It is most desirable for all parties, that forced revolu-* 
tions should never occur, but that the improvements, advancing with 
the age in which we live, should be made without violence, by the 
4Wtafeiiwiiod gov^nmentcf every country deriviBg its knowledge from 
^ experienoe of 41 cosntry devoted to national improvements, witb- 
*^ut tieiiig impeded by -mgr of the orron and prejudioes of past agee^ 

Thus may the repiddic of Mexico not ofiSyderii^ kicalculable 
■Advantages ^ ^self,tul be the efficient means ^maomng them for 
•lill other states and |)eople^ thus presenting to )tbe world an esaoEh 
'ple,'-'-as it has abeady done, whoi in its eoriy fermalioD it decnsed 
the ifbolkion of slaveiy from its soil^-^— worthy of general iimtation. 

The memorialist asks ^ means cmly to appiy ins past eKpenesce 
for the benefit of his fellow men. He asks ftot, he wants not, any 
Ihing for himself. 

ROBERT OWEN. 

londmh 10<^ Ottob^r^ 1828. 
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CONTINUATION OP THE NARRATIVE. 



HAviNe no private object to gain, I sent cofnes of this memorial 
to all the goverainmits in Europe and America, that the motives 
which influenced my proceedings might be genemlly known, and as 
the measures in contemplation, being of a general public character, 
might be supposed to create a greater or less interest among the 
population of both the old and the new states of the two continents: 

I received letters of introduction and reccmtmendaticHi to the chief 
authorities in Mexico, from Mr. Rocalui^te; to Bolivar, from Mr. 
Madrid, the GolomUan minister in London, sbmild opportunity oc- 
cur for a personal communication with the Liberator; to the Ameri- 
can ambassador in Mexico, from Mr. Barbour, the ambassador of 
the United States in London, with whom I had a few weeks before 
crossed the Atlantic; and from lord Aberdeen, and other members 
of the British government, to the British ministers in Mexico and 
Washington. I had also letters to the consul-general and vice-consul' 
and principal merchants in Mexico, Vera Cruz, Jamaica, and other 
places at which I might touch on my voyage. 

Thus provided, I left London on the 17tb, and Falmouth, in the 
new packet ship Spey, on the 22d of November. 

The ship made but a slow progress for several weeks after leaving 
port; but we had a steady commander, most faithful to his charge, 
in captain James. My time was fully occupied in preparing a state- 
ment that I hoped would be decisive one way or another in the agreed 
upon public discussion with Rev. Alexander Campbell, to be held in 
the city of Cincinnati in the April following; and in forming a code 
of laws and regulations, founded on the laws of nature, for the 
government of Texas, if I should attain a jurisdiction over that 
province. Having the good fortune to find Mr. Charles Deare, flag 
lieutenant to my old friend and neighbor, admiral Fleming, my sole 
€;abin companion, I passed the time pleasantly, and, I bppe, profitably 
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mmy IbBowcreatoresr. Mr.Deare, so far (irom i^tardmgVtiy stadiai, 
took great interest in nudring himself acquainted with them. After 
I lifld reduced my View!?, touching the error in which dl religions 
are founded^ nid tny estimate of th^r practical eflfects upon ipodety^ 
to Wilting, and had devdoped the dudihes of another system, with a 
new code of laws for the govisnnnent of society, founded on existing 
fibcts and experience, as a Substitute, he copied the whole; that in 
case any accident should be&l me or my papers, in my subsequent 
course, afler I should part from him at Jamaica,— to which station 
he was going, to join the admiral^s diip,-— these views up6n subjects 
deemed important to the well being of the human race^ might not . 
be irMrievaUy lost to public exanunation. 

in this manner oUr time passed on pleasantly, without any inci- 
dent or accidcsit of public interest, until on the last day of the ye4r, 
at evening, we saw land, which the next day was discovered to be 
Antigua. The same day we saw St Kitts, St. Nevis, Rondo Rock^ 
Montserat and Guadaloupe in the distance. After passing within 
our view Santa Cruz and Porto Rico, we came ih sight' of ^t. 
OomiUgo; and on the Bth, land^ the mail for that island, at the 
Skns^ port of Jacquemel. I went on shore in the boat with cap- 
tain James, expecting to see a few huts and wretched inhabitants. 
I was most agreeably disappointed. I found a large town, with 
many good and commodious houses, and a respectable looking 
mansion for the president when he visits that district. Although 
not SafalMith, St was a religious holiday; and as I fortunately met, 
upon my landing, a gentleman who bad bean a few yearl Ivsfore at 
New-Lanark, be enabled me, in a ^rt time^ to take a hasty gene^ 
tsA view of thd town and its inhabitants. This was my first landing 
in any of the Wiest Indian settle^nents, and every thing was new to 
me, and more new in consequence of its being the first firee colored 
population I had seen. As a population living, as I understood it 
did> hy its own industry, it was better drest, cleaner, more orderly, ^ 
and mild and polite in its demeanor the one to the other, than any 
working or trading population I had ever seen in any civilized coun- 
try. There was less corirodiog anxiety, and more urbanity in the 
expieesioa of countenance, than I had witneMd in any population 
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in Europe or America. I irae introduced to a^ one of th^4w90% 
wbicfa, I wi^ infornied, was made up of tbose w)io vmi^ ^^ f^om* 
dered of the higher ordera of the {^^ce; but the afatnep apd ^ 
^ce of their dress, their general outward ^ppeaian^ o;^ th^ 
conduct to each other, and to us a^ strangens, wo^ld ^ve iw^ qiedit 
to any town population I had ever seen collected togfitber fof a tmi' 
lar purpose. 1 returned to the Spey with different uaofHresfPions of th# 
town and people of Jacquem^l, from those which I had takf n wMl 
me on shore. I left a copy, for the president, of the b^re m^Br 
tiQoed meogpriali tp be sent that night by a messenger vrho WM to 
cross over to Port«au-Pnnca | sent it upder the CKp^ct^tion thM il 
might be of some use to a new goveriMiieat, w^ch |ih4 mM^ Wjp^ 
rience to acquire. 

On the Sth, the Spey arrived in Port Royal, Jaq|iaic% Mr. PoW 
immediatdy proceeded to the vice-admiralV ship^ th^ 9ai)i40^ ^nd 
the commander of the Spey and myself soon followed^ 

Captain James went below to communicate officHUy w^ MW 
admiral but in a few minutes the latter caine upon deckj and hoM* 
ing out both his hands, he gave me the hearty welcome of ^ near 
neighbor and old friend. After introdi^cing me to J^^^ ^l^esfiii^, t 
Spanish lady, he invited me to aU the hospitalities of the IJlarhaA^ 
and how pleusaii^tly these are distributed, both by the admiral aed 
Mrs. Fleemingj who lives much on boards all the o$cei8 on the ^a* 
tion bear willing testimony. 

But I was also peculiarly gratified, during thui visijt to the Sarham^ 
by learning from my friend Peare, that only two days befor^ he had 
been appointed to the command of the Grasshopper 18 gifUi brig« 
This intelligence was most gratifying to his feeUngs^ after having 
been infprmed by the board of admiralty^ upon hia late anival ii^ 
England, in the Ferret of tO guns^ to which he had bee^. a{^inte4r 
by admiral Fleeming^ that he could net be confirmed in tl|S commuid^ 
of that vessel^ it having been given to another bfffoc^ hi^ ainva),. 
Having beea in daily friendly intercourse with Mr. I>eaie f<H: 9f9Biif 
eight we^ and knowing all his feelings and expeotati<nPi8 up^ th^ 
subject, I have seldom been more pleased with any little occurrence 
of this nature, I saw a humaa being, in wbpse wel6ie I wae mneh. 
interested, made as happy as he CfHlM be. 
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t Mm pKicetM^ triih eafttam James to Kingston^ to deliver fiome 
t^teM of introduciiefii; aind u^on ^is eitcursi<oii DM with captain 
filiOt^ cf wfaoMf Udy% first aeeouehement at Po^-au-Prinee we had 
iMseideHt^y heard at Jaoquemel, aKd a^bout whos6 safety h6 was 
l^atnihttly much iki^errested, and wtf could {orttmatdy give him thei 
ItiOBt satisfiuHofy aecouiit^* 

W^ rdtanM from Kiug^tdb iof Ihs^ to ^i^ cm board the Balaam, 
wbel^ aMkmg the officers of the B^i 9!hi other gehttekiieny we met the 
venerable general Graot^ HS^ newly appointikl governor of Trinidad, 
^9lho had jast arrived Irom hlsiato^verniitont 6f the Bahi^ma itdands. 

The neii day, I went early to see some of ^ interior of the 
iBhmd; and af^ breakfesting wiA one of ^d merchants in Kings* 
iMI^ who had be^ a visiter at New*Lanafk, I wa^ introduced by the 
admiral to the bishop, Dt. Lipscomb^ I had b^en introduced the day 
befere to sir John Keane, the Iteutenant-govemor and commander- 
in-chief, with whom I had promised to dine, if the detentbn of the 
Spey permitted; but it did not. We, however, partbbk of ah excel* 
kut bteddbst, a fafouteheitej With the colfector of th^ customs, Mr. 
M ^0o<igal Grant, at whose resict^ce, upon^ our return from the bishop, 
we found Sirs, Fleeming— also captain Deare and other officers. The 
governor of Trinidad had been of the party to visit the head of the 
ehurch^ aBd letiu^ed witb our party to Mr. JWDougal Grant's. We 
tfien proceeded to the vice-admiral^s perm, as a country residence is 
called in Jamaica; and ader being joined there by sir John Keane, 
who came in a dashing style, driving an open carriage four in hand, 
m the practice of which he seemed an adept, we returned on board 
^e Barham, and again met more of the officers of the fleet, with 
other gentlemen, at dinner. 

Afterwards, the admiral wrote several letters of introduction for 
me to some of his friends in Vera Cruz, Puebia de los Angelos and 
Mexieo; among which was one I was very deshous of obtaining. It 
was to the bishop of Puebia,, who, I understood, was a man of much 
experience in the world,— 4he only remaining bishop in the republic 
of Mexico, — ^and fortunately was well known to admiral Fleming, 
who had conveyed him in his ship, some years ago, from Mejtico to 
oW Spain. This was the only remaining introduction I required to 
comfit a foil opening to the heads of all the authorities in Mexico; 
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aad noBe^ould be more appropriate in the objects I bad m^iewi^ 
than the iatiodnction firom admiral Fleeming to the bishop of Puebla«> 

I waa detamed on board the Barham by these proceedmgs until 
past midnif ht, when I left my old friend, captain Deare, and the 
admirat and his lady,, witl^ the r^griet thut the kindness-and attention 
I had received fiom each of them were calculated to create. And 
when IaqnvedonboaT4theSpey,Ifound there was a l^ge hamper 
of chcMce fruits of the iaUnd, a present for me from the admiral. 

The Sp^ was soon under way after my return. 

In^ sniling^ oi4 of the harbor at sunrise of the 9di, we bad a delight* 
£4 view of the sceneiy around, e^oen to the top of th^ highest hilli 
and mountains; in the numerous hollows of which there were a- few 
floating, and some stationary white clouds, just sufficient to give 
variety without hiding-a single beauty. The air at that hour wasi 
delicious. It came from, the land, and after a heavy shower of rain, 
which, ftll the pr^oedii^ evening, was filled with^a fragrance so ex- 
hilarating as to put all) on board in good spirits. 

I had left my companion, captain Deare, on board the Barham; 
but I had left him full of happiness, and on board a vessel ip finer 
order for efficient service, tha^ any vessel of war belonging to any 
nation L had previously seen. I had, however, obtained two new 
companiomi,brotherSj^ natives of Colombia,^ who were going to make^ 
a visit of afi^tion to. their father, who was interested in one of the 
mines in the interior of Mexico. They were going to land at Tam^ 
pico. We had also a Mr. Elliott, an honest, clever and intelligent 
Scotch gardener,, a steerage passenger, whose good society admitted 
him to associate with, the (^ccrs and cabin passengers. He was 
going to superintend the planting operations of one of the mining, 
companies. 

I was much pleased widi my i^ort visit to Jamaica, independent 
of the circumstances which I have narrated. It aflbrded me an op- 
portunity of seeing the slave population of one of our West India 
islands, and comparing their general condition and state of feelings 
with those of the working classes in Great Britain, and Ireland. I 
^und one day^s personal inspection gaye me more valuablOcknowledge 
upon the subject, than all the partisan writingal bad ever read. If 
ibe slave population in and arouhd Kingston be a Air specimen of 
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ahnxy in the 'West bidit idands, then fbave no hiBstfation in mtyinf , 
that their condition, in a great nuuny respects, is much to be pteferred 
to that of a large minority of the working classes, in Enghind, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Wherever 1 go, I find j^ilanthropy and religion mere names to 
confound the understanding, and deceiire the very best inientioned 
individuals. If Thomas Clarkson, Mr. Wilberforce, William All^, 
Fowel Buxton, and other British philanthropists, could make an un- 
prejudiced comparison between the present state oi the raanufac- 
^turing and other laboring classes in the islands of Great Britain and 
Iidand, and the slave population. of the West India colonies, they 
would discover that they had a task equal to all their united powers 
of body, mind and means, to advance tbofanDier to the same enjoy- 
■lents that are now in the actual possession of the latt^. 

The slaves whom I saw in the island of Jamaica, are better 
dressed, more independrait in their look, person and maimers, and 
are greatly more free from corroding care and anxiety, than are 
a large portion of the working classes in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. What the condition of these slaves was in former times, 
I know not. But I request, with all the earnestness such a sub- 
ject demands, that our good religious people of England will not 
attempt to disturb these slaves in the happiness and independence 
which they feel in their present condition. For while they are 
under humane masters, — and almost all slave proprietors are now 
humane, for they know it to be their interest to be so, — the West 
Indian slave, as he is called, is greatly more comfortable and happy 
than the British or Irish operative manu&cturer or day laborer. 
These slayes are secure in a sufficiency for the enjoyment of all the 
animal wants; and they are, fortunately for themselves, in the pre- 
sent stage of society, too ignorant to desire more. If their present 
condition shall not be interfered with by the abolitionists on one 
hand, and the rdigionists on the other, these slaves cannot &il to be 
generally tlie happiest members of society for many years to come— - 
until knowledge can be no longer kept from them, or until it would be 
desirable not to keep it from them; and then an entire change must 
b^ made in their condition. Because a little reflection is sufficient 
l» raajie it evident, that slavery and knowledget can nev^ long exist 
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Jb tbe iame indiridtttb. It » this vmy c k CiiflM to lce> thai, «t Mi 
period^ nsdeis a great moral and pt^ticaA change onor the eitiliiad 
world unavoidable* The degradaticm of the producing clasMi^ 
bj the hourly dimimshing value of manual labor, tbnaugb the cueteft- 
aioa of acientifio power, tmd thmr dailjr adiNdoce in real bundedge^ 
lias elicited a state of things, frightful to oontenipbte» if that blowy 
le<i^ did not bring a remedy with it to reatraio vioiencei Let tmif 
therefore, the esisting shnre population be urged fotwemt beyond 
the pieient happy igiKHant state in whkh they are, until somb wise ' 
arrangements, between the eadstiag white producer and noii*pvei« ' 
dnceniy shall be adjusted for their foluie beneit. 

I converaed with a slave in Kingston, vi4)0, 1 wtis infbfdied, was 
one among many, who could any day purchase his freedom with the 
money he had earned by his own industry, and retained by Ms good 
conduct. The slaves have all mow a oertain time to l^emsei^es,, 
which is enjoyed as they deem most beneficial. I inifuiied why be 
did not purchase his freedom fiom his master, as he Imd fdentf of 
money for that purpose. His reply was-^^ I donH know, maas% 
who will take care of me ndien I am sickt*-Hik>nH know how long. ( 
shall be well. My maaaa very good massa: he provides me wttli aH 
I want,, and I cannot have more.^ I really thought so;, finr he was 
well dressed, looked *extrea«Bly well, seemed to have no care, and 
bad his horses and carriage in as good a condition as himself. B» 
bunness was to take care of these, and drive the carriage*. He was 
not, nor did I see any of the slaves, half so hard worked as the manu* 
facturing classes are daily in England and Scotland. If the slavea 
^uld be emancipated, without first receiving knowledge and ac« 
quiring good habits, they will be rendered wretched, and society will 
will be injured, probably through many generations. 

But the slave question is mie,.which must fbrce another great poli<^ 
tical question to some practical result under all the civilized govern** 
ments,— -that is. What is to be done with ihe working classes, sem^ 
they cannot be employed as formerly, and that they have acquired 
knowledge to discern ri^t from wrong? This question must be 
met, and first met by the Biitish government, because it is in advance 
of all other governments upon the old errors or civilization of society^ 
and will the soonest experience, all its evils. 
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*We sow proceeM on the voyage to Vera Cruz. Nothing of 
i&teiest occurred for sguie days. My new companions were indis^ 
poaed; and having had the ladies^ cabin to write in during the voy- 
age^ I punued my avocation in it uninterrupted. 

The lSth| we met the Rinaldo packet leaving Vera Cruz, about 
4fty miles firora shore. The captain and myself went on board : the 
former to obtain what information he could relative to the businestf 
of his voyage^ and I to hear in what state the republic was^ and to 
forward letters for Mrs. Owen^ and several of my friends in England, 
Wfaich I had piepared to send from Vera Cruz. From captam Moore^ 
the commwder of the packet, we soon learned he had a million and 
a quarter of dolhurs on board, and a number of rich Spaniards, who 
were %ing from a country which thejr had i^ressed^ and which 
was no longer willing to submit to be ruled by strangers. They 
very naturally gave exaggerated accounts of every thing. It was^ 
however, evident there had been a political revolution of parties is 
the capitidi and that the democratic^ or tkit party supported by th^ 
gieat body of the people^ had succeeded in giving the presidency to 
Guerrero; and that the country had again become quiet. 

In the evemng of this day^ we gaw the cd^rated Orizaba, 17,37^ 
foot high) towering at first like a cloud over the ocean ; and for some 
time it was viewed as such by the officers of the ship. The nexf 
roomings however^ opened with a beautiful sunrise upon it^ and soon 
aRer upon P«K>te, presenting the meet magnificent mountain view 
fiom the sea I had ever witnessed. These two mountains offer land- 
marks to the sailor, which he cannot mistake. 

We landed at Vera Cruz about five o^elock^ and never did any 
thing appear to me $o truly foreign. The style of buildio^f, the dress 
<jf the various <4aaBes of inhabitants, their countenances^ manners 
md language, were all new to me; and I was. at onee in the midst 
of strangen^ who knew nothing of me, or I of them. I immediately 
Slivered my letters of inteducticm to the Tice^x^nsul^ ami to some 
of the En^sk and other forei^ merchaiits, and/>Be or two natives 
aoad Spttmrda* • 1 remained that night with Mr. M. Voss, a Prussian 
jHMichaat, i«1k> had received instructieas by the previous packet, froos 
some of my fiiends in London, to piovide all that was neeessary for 
metoproceed wiifaotttdelay to J[alftpa,Qatheway tQtliaoapital,to 
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be 6ut of idanjg^r {irom the vomit, &c. And I fiwnd him {Mepai^ 
to do all I could wish. 

By noon the next day, my luggage was landed, passed the custom 
house, where the parties gave roe no trouUe, divided and repacked, 
that I might leave all I should not require for the land journey to 
wait my return; and I was in a UierOj attended hy two Indians, 
passing the gates of Vera Cruz, on the way to Mexico. I had taken 
no servant with me; for I did not like to take any of my old travel- 
ling attendants, who had large Amities, b^ng unwilling th^y should 
risk tlie so much dreaded climate of Vera Cruz. On my arrival^ 
however, in this city, I expected to find one that could speak both 
languages, and render such other services as I required. But thet9 
was not one; and I proceeded with the two Indians, who knew not a 
word of En^ish, and 1 was equally detttitutie of a knowledge of 
Spanish. The whole proceeding now was one of de^ interest 
Every object and all customs were new to me; but na these have 
been lately so minutely, and in general fiuthfully, detailed l^ Mr^ 
Bullock, the American travdler^ and Mr. Ward, I will not repeat 
them. 

The following evening, about five o^clock, I arrived at ifalapa, ahd 
to my great surprise, the first person who met me with a cordial 
shake of the hand was Mr. Wilham MX^lure, who had left New^ 
Harmmiy a f^w days before, and who was enjoying himself in this 
beautiful, quiet and healthy retreat, waiting to proceed to Mexico^ 
when it should be sufficiently settled, after the late revolution of 
parties, to render it pleasant to'strangeM. I found also a Mr. Prioux, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction firom Mr. Yos^; This gentle- 
man was from Holland, acting as an agent for one of the great Dutch 
East India companies, in which the king of the Ne^ierlands is a 
principal shar^iolder. He was, with a deputy of Ccmgress and 
others, waiting for ike escort of general Hinom to H^Kixico; and I 
had been advised at Yem Cruz to wdt at Jalapa iot this party. I 
did so for ten days, and found there was not much prospect (^gene^ 
ral Rincon proceeding; and I determined to go without esooirt^ and 
was about to make arrangements to take a Mexican coach the next 
day, with another party, wba had also waited until their patience had 
beea«xh«usted« But upon learning my dciterminattoB to ptoeead^ 
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tiie first pkny ^atige<) theit plan) and agtedl to i^t out tf i^ottt escort 
the following morning, and I waS thus induced to continue with 
them. Th^ two parties arrived at Mexico on the ninth ttioming 
fliflerwards^ within an hour of each other. 

At our table at ^alapa, I m^ a Mr^ B "''" * S ^ ^stite of I^mbnrgh, 
who had been employed for nearly three years in the Tklptixahiia 
ibining company, and #ha Was on his return honie> As we met 
(Occasionally at meals, he became acquainted with the objects T had 
in Tiew, and after some days, agreed to return with me \o Mexica 
Ks interpreter, and from thence to accompany me back to' Europe, 
without expense to himself,' and he thus became one of out party to 
Mexico. He rode a horse which he had brotrght from Mexico, anc( 
I often exchanged my seat in the carriage with him; and this ttdded 
greatly to the pleasure of the jovtnuey to both. 

in the evening of the same day that we left ^alapa, we antve^ at 
iPerote; and very unexpectedly found that genera! Santa- Anna, withf 
libout 1,500 troops, had arrived a short time before. I proposed we 
i^uki see the general, to ascertain in what situation we were now 
^aced; Off were likely to be, on our journey. Mr. Prioux aikd Mr. 
B""" ■ ' accompanied me. The general received us politely. He id 
8n Hxteresting and young looking man, for the important rank and 
lEftaticm he has gained. .He immediately promised us an escort, to 
attend early the IbHowing morning, to accompany us to Puebla, 
where we could obtain another fcom the commandant of the city. I 
inquired of the general where he was likely to be three weeks hence? 
He frankly replied, " In Jalapa." I told him I expected to be at 
&at time on my return from Mexico to the coast, and that I might 
have some interesting and important communication to make to him. 
We parted,— proceeded next morning, with an escort of five men 
wen mounted and armed, and arrived early the fourth day in Puebla. 
After rtslieving ourselves from the dust of travelling, I took Mr. 

B with me to the celebrated bishop of this city, and now the' 

only bishop in the republic. He was enjoying his siesta:, and I left 
my card. We returned, dinedy arid renewed our visit. He received* 
US as a well bred ecclesiastic, familiar with the world and its present 
proceedings. He was much pleased to hear of his good friend, ad- 
iiural Fleeming, whose letter he read with great apparent intctest. If 

25 
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jave him, among other things, a flill account of my principle& toid 
intended proceedings. I always wish these to be understood before 
I converse with any intelligent stranger, that all useless preliminary 
ceremony may be dispensed with, to enable us at once to proceed to 
the consideration of subjects, which must soon engage the attention 
of eveiy public man who has acquired some knowledge of the singu- 
lar and extraordinary crisis at which the civilized world has arrived. 
Finding that the admiral had relieved us fix>m the necessity of 
discovering diplomatically each other''s real character, I requested 

Mr. B to observe, that as I wished to communicate confiden-. 

tialiy with him, if he had any gentleman in his suite, who knew both 

languages well, in whom he had full confidence, Mr. B would 

withdraw. He said he would be better pleased to proceed ourselves, 
than with any change we could make. 

I requested Mr. B to say, that the old systems of the worid, 
as he well knew, were worn out, and that entire new arrangements 
had become necessary. To this he readily, and with an expression 
that convinced me he understood the iuU force of my meaning^ 
assented. Finding we thus understood each other, I explained my 
views more fully to him; and we had a conversation of considerable' 
length, apparently to the satisfaction of both. From this conver8a>> 
tion, as well as many s'miilar, whichj in various countries, I have had 
with the leaders of different sects, I am convinced the time is ap> 
proaching, if it has not already arrived, when the heads of the difl^ 
rent churches, and of the leading political powers, may devise a new 
government, in accordance with the altered circumstances which 
have arisen, through tlie natural progress of time, since these 
religions and governments were invented. By the decided im* 
provements from science which may now be added to both, all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, from the most learned to th% 
most ignorant, might be benefitted to an extent beyond any previous 
calculation, that any parties have yet made. 

It would be for the interest of the pope, cardinals, and heads of 
every old church, that these arrangemepts should now be made, while 
these characters possess sufficient influence over the most ignorant 
part of society, to render it practicable for the change to take place 
beneficially for them, and without having the appearance of too much 
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change at once) and without too much hurting the feelings of any 
party^ In these sentiments the bishop of Puebla concurred; and in 
^therance of them, he said, in reply to questions which I put to 
him, that he would willingly proceed to Mexico, or go to Rome^ 
if his knowledge an4 experience coutd promote union among thos^ 
who were now taught to differ in opinion, and therefore in feelings. 
I left him under the impression on my mind, that if be was frankly 
consulted, and treated with the consideration due to his statitm and 
experience, he would willingly aid in ameliorating the condition of 
society, in accordance with the now discovered established laws of 
human nature. 

I promised he should have a translation of my memorial sent to 
him from Mexico. 

The next day we ascended the cathedral, from which there is an 
extensive view of the city and surrounding country. But as cathe- 
drab and cities cannot be permahent circumstances in any country, 
after the inhabitants shall be taught to be rational, I pass them over 
without much comment. 

We again called upon the bishop, who seemed gratified with our 
visit, which I intended to be one of attention, and to ascertain what 
impression the conversation of the preceding day had produced after 
a night^s reflection. I did not recur to the subject ; but at parting, 
he requested Mr. B* to remind me to send a translation, with 
the least possible delay, of what I had promised yesterday. I was 
pleased to find he was so interested in the subject after mature 
deliberation. 

We then delivered our remaining letters of introduction, and the 
next morning proceeded towards Mexico with an increased escort. 
During the two days we were upon the road, I was highly gratified,^ 
particularly when on horseback, with the grand plain and mountain 
scenery of this district. The exercise, the air at this elevation, and 
the magnificent plain and mountain scenery, created feelings of en- 
joyment not to be described* More than once, while contemplating 
at one view Popocatepetl, Izacciahuatt and Orizaba, threemountains 
each higher than any in Europe, I felt that I could willingly have 
made the voyage, run all the risk I encountered, and renewed all 
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tbe fttignes of tb^ jovmey, fer the pleaduie I ffiqpm^ced on thooe 
occasions. I shall never forget theoi. 

On the eYeniog of the third day after leaving PueUa, we entered 
fileif ICO, and I accepted tbe invitation of Mr. Richwd Exter, the head 
of one of the first English bouses in the ^ity, to xemm ^i his hous# 
during tny stay, and I found myself immediately most com&rtf^hly 
f itui^ted. For I soon discovered that Mr. Exter was not only one of 
the largest proprietors in T^as, that he knew well all the membeqt 
of thegQverpmenty the diplomatic icharikcters mid merchants!, but 
that be was in the full comfidence of the most influential parties^ 19 
the republic, of which I bad early proofs. He was also weU a^(v 
quainted with the public s^utborities who governed the F<>^i^<^ ^^ 
Coabuila and Texas. He imiiiediately offered to devote his im^ 
while I remained to expedite my yiews mi bu^ness, a^d this pro* 
mise he fulfilled with great effect. 

He first accompanied me pn the^ay of my arrival to the Qritish 
Minister, Mr. Packenham, to whom I delivered my letters of introc^ 
duction from Lord Aberdeen and Admiral Fleeming. I found 
Mr. Fackenhs^ frank and open in his manners and desirous of aid- 
ing me to attain my object with the Mexican government, ^e mstd^ 
an a^^intment to introduce me officially to the President and to 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. And also to Mr. Povan first Sec- 
retary of tbe Hacienda. Mr. Ekter then called with me upon Mr^ 
O^Garman, the British Consul General, who immediately tendered 
his services with all the characteristic decision and frankness 
peculiar to his country. We then looked in upon Mr. Grothe, 
Oliarge d^A£&ires' and Consul General to the Kiiig of the Nether- 
lands. We afterwards called upon Mr. Poinsett, who was not a^ 
home. I left my letter of introduction from the American Ambas- 
sador in London, with Mr. Mason, the American Secretary of L^a- 
tion, who I found was a near relative to the wdl knowa Senator of 
that name, whom I was acquainted v^ith some years ago at Wash- 
ington. We afterwards saw Mr. Poinsett in the evening, he remind- 
ed me, that we were acquainted in Washington, and oommunica^ted 
to me in the most frank manner, the past and present state of parties^ 
in the Republic, and th^ real difficulties of their situation. He ex^ 
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ikined the oauses of jet^nay b^iween the British and American par* 
ties, and promised to put me in possession of facts, which would make 
me mastec of the subject, and I engaged to communicate m^r views 
as fully to him. I was much pleased with the manner in which he 
spoke of Mr. Pack^ham, and of his good intentions,^ but i^pretted 
that Mr. Packenham did not underatand the real objects which he, 
Mr. Poiiiaett, de»red to accomplish. It was agreed I shouU break* 
bat with him on Tuesday morning, and enter more fuUy into the 
cpnaideration of these matters. 

The next day, Sunday, was a fbte in honor of Guerrero^s election 
to the Presidency. Went to the Cathedral and saw mass performed 
with some splendour. The church being* illuminated with imm^ose 
wax candles at noon. The General appeared a fine stout looking 
man. 

At dinner to<by, at Mr. Externa table, I met a jdly looking Priest 
with an open countenance, to whom Mr. Exter explained some of 
my views in coming to tl^ country. He was curate in the parish in 
which we were, and esteemed one of the most JinteUig^t of the 
priesthood in Mexico. He seemed a good table companion, lively, 
quick at repartee^ and I should think a man of influence in bis class. 

In the evening we went to the tibeatre. The attraction was the 
President^ General Guerr^rp, and almiost all the authorities who were 
there^ in honor of the General We were in a box on the opposite 
side, from which we had a full view of the conspicuous characters of 
the Mei^ican revolution. 

Oa Monday the 9th, Mr. Packenham called upon me, and yve went 
to the Palace, to the President, (Victoria,) to whom I was introduced 
in form, and we were well received by him. 

He seemed to me a pkin unassuming man, not trained in afiaim 
of s^ate, or calculated to direct any crooked cabinet policy. Ii was 
^id that in the late revolution, his popularity had diminished. Mr. 
Packenham very fully and distinctly explained to the President, the 
measures in which I had been engaged for many years, for the gen* 
eral improvement of society, and my object in coming to Mexico. — 
The President in reply, said the Government had been informed by 
Mr. Rocafuerte, acting mini^r fin the Mexican Government in Lon- 
don, upoA all these matters, by dispatches which had arrived in the 
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previous packet. That the Government bad considered the subject, 
and were then prepared to accede to the request I had made, ovei 
a district fifty leagues in breadth, along the whole line of frontier 
between the Republics of Mexico and the United States of North 
America, extending from about 28} to the 42d degree of latitude. 

There was then nothing left to me but to express my acknowledg- 
ment for the manner in which my apj^ication was met, and to en- 
quire how soon the requisite legal measures could be entered upon 
and completed. The President requested Mr. Packenham to inform 
me that they should be expedited through Congress with the least de- 
lay that the forms of business would permit. We then conversed 
more generally upon the subjects relative to the many improvements 
daily arising in Europe and the United States, and particularly upon 
the progress made in teaching young children by means of rational 
in&nt schoob. I told him I left at Vera Cruz, an apparatus for one 
of them, which, owing to the disturbed state of the country, I had 
I^ there with other packages, but which I had since written to my 
agent to forward, and that it was intended for the R^ublic. He ap- 
peared to be a good deal interested in the account which Mr. Pack- 
enham gave him, in Spanish, of these matters, and he said he would 
receive the infant school apparatus with pleasure, for the Republic. 
In this manner the President detained Mr. Packenham and myself 
about two hours* The President shook hands with us at parting, 
and we separated apparently mutually pleased vdth each other. It 
was now too late to go to the Secretary for Foreign Afi&irs, and W0 
made an appointment to go the next day. In the evening a grand 
ball and su{^r was given, in honor also, of Guerrero^s election; and 
being invited, I went to see what character the circumstances of 
Mexico produced upon its singularly mixed population. And as my 
stay in the City could not be only for a few days, I thought myself 
fortunate, in having an opportunity of seeing all classes at once be- 
fore me. I was satisfied in a short time with what I saw, and could 
easily divine the circumstances which existed in the City of Mexico 
to produce the mixed characters which were present. The General, 
in honor of whom the fete was given, was too much indisposed, from 
the fatigues of the two pre\dous days to be present, but the President, 
and, I understood; almost every body was there, to prevent being 
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tfaooght disaflfected or hostile to the neve powers. The British dL< 
plomatic corps and the English merchants and their ladies, made a 
strong party in the rooms. I retired as early as I could with pro- 
priety. 

Tuesday, lOth.-^This morning I went, by particular invitation, 
at an early hour to breakfast with Mr. Poinsett. He told me he had 
studied the principles, which I advocated, from the time we met in 
Washington, when he heard the two addresses, in the Hall of Re^ 
presentatives, which I delivered before the President, Secretary, 
Judges of the Supreme Court and members of Congress — and ho 
was well inclined to give these principles all his attention. I soon 
found that he was a man of no ordinary mind; that he was well ao^ 
quainted with the human character, as it has been made, in almost 
all the civilized countries in Europe, and that he perceived the true 
cause of its various formations. I thence concluded that he must 
be, in a great degree, free from religious and national prejudices. 
I therefore supplied him with the manuscripts ^hich I had prepared 
during the voyage, explanatory of my sentiments relative to all the . 
religions, governments, codes of law and present commercial state 
of the world, and requested he would give them his best attention, 
and point out freely any error he could discover in them. They 
were left with him for that purpose. He perused them, as he after- 
wards informed me, with care and interest, and said with great em-r 
phasis of manner and strong good feeling — *' For the establishuaent 
of principles and practices as they are explained in the manuscripts, 
I will make any sacrifices, and go hand and heart with you in every 
measure that is calculated to promote so much good to the human 
race." 

This declaration induced me to be still more open and candid, 
and to state the full extent of my feelings upon all I had heard 
before, and seen since, I came into Mexico. I said in reply, then 
Mr. Poinsett, it becomes necessary that measures should be adop- 
ted to induce the Americans and British to change their policy; 
for them to cease to act as they have done in this and other coun- 
tries in which they have accredited agents. It seems evident to me, 
their policy, hitherto, has been that of rival merchants and manufac- 
turers, desirous of becoming monopolists, and ia their eagerness to 
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gain an advantage over each other in theiiie resp^ttf, they have ei^' 
tirdy lost sight of the great interests of the |K>pulation of both na- 
tions, greatly to their detriment^ and to the injury also of all other 
countries with which they are connected. 

Here are you and Mr. Packenham endeavoring^ ad you evidently 
both intend, to promote the interest each of your respective coun* 
tries, while, in fact, the true policy of Great Britain and America id 
sacrificed, from errors easy to explain, and the improvements of thid 
Republic are retarded by your jealousies and contests for superior 
influence. You will, I think, admit that this is the fact. 

Mr. Poinsett said it was too true, bu{ he wii^ied for more expla' 
nation of ray views. 

I proceeded : America has as much land as she can benedcially 
occupy for many centuries. The soil and climate of the United 
Btates are sufficient to enable the inhabitants to raise any food or clo* 
thing she can rationally require. There is no deficiency of any 
material or mineral for building, for furniture, fpr machineiy, for in* 
struments or implements of every kind. There is no real want, of 
any one thing in the United States, to make the whole area, Withifl 
its boundaries, prosperous in the very highest degree, except know- 
ledge, I am prepare<l also to prove that the British !%)]^ is simi* 
lariy situated, as to results, though under a very different arrange^ 
naent c^ circuqostances. And these being the facts, is it not to b6 
lamented, that the two countries should continue to act as they have 
done, for years past, and as they are doing to this day t Are there 
no statesmen in these countries, with min^s sufficiently freed from 
carlfjgrepossessions, to break the remaining prejudices of their an- 
cestors, by which the two countries are kept covert enemies to each 
other, to the serious injury of both ? In the present advanced state 
of the sciences, and other experimental knowledge, eixck indwidual 
in both countries, ought now to be in tlie actual possession of a go<^ 
edueatien and independency, 

Mr. Poinsett: I do not yet perceive to what extent you intend j0 
carry your argument. 

I replied, I will endeavor more fully to explain my views. Great 
Britain and America, by a train of peculiar circumstances, which 
have been gradually forming, through centuries, are now, by thdr 
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KspecSre geogtipbical positions^ the tWo m<Mt powerful €ountritt 
^xistmg^ Capable in war, to do each other the most injury and 
themselves the least benefit^ and, in peace, if they were umted>upoa 
fbe broad principles of interest well understood, they are competent 
to secare to each of the individudb of both countries, permanent 
benefits, of a superior ^aracter to any yet enjoyed by any people ; 
and at the same time they might essentially assist other countries to 
prqiare the means by whicli they i^ouki also abiftKi^tly partake of 
similar advantages. Were Great Britain and America, by a bold 
and decided policy, to form an alliance upon the principles of recip^ 
focal rights, adjusting, at this period, every petty di^rence which 
now nnneceesarily divides them in feelings, they have it in th^r 
power to lay the foundation of a general permanent peace through* 
out Europe and America. To commence a new system of policy 
which shall bring into full action, and give a right direction to all 
the late scientific imjMovements, inventions, and discoveries; and 
thereby enaiAe every individual to partake largely of thdr immense 
powers, which are daily upon the increase. By these means^ a new 
impetus may be given to both nations, which would carry diem for- 
ward in an entire new course, beneficially for themselves and for 
the human race, in a ratio continually accelerating in proportion to 
the increased knowledge of mankind, when every child shall be 
made a rational being, and educated in the best manner from infancy. 

Mr« Poinsett said; I i^rove of these views and sentiments, and 
it would be much more congenial to ray own feelings, of what is 
right, and to my own opinions upon these subjects, to be actively 
engaged in promoting a policy so enlarged and enlightened as the 
one you have now developed, than to feel it a duty, as I now do, to 
counteract the petty policy of other nations, by a policy equally 
limited and futile in its principles and practical results. 

Being delighted to hear these remarks from one of the most ex- 
perienced, active, and intdligent statesmen of the day, I resumed : 
M such are your opinions, Mr, Poinsett, I do see a glorious period 
approaching for the good of poor human nature, so long vi^fied 
through ignorance of its laws, and so loi^ degraded to the most 
worthless and irrationid purposeftr 

You are well aware that society, and the best society too, that the 

2» 
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•imagihation can conceive, is simple and easy to be und^stoodi as 
«oen as we discover its first principles, and pursue them with ardour 
to their legitimate results. That it consists: 

1st. In the production of a lull supply of the best of every thing 
for every individual, from birth to death, without anxiety inju- 
rious to the health, coa^fort or rational enjoyment of any in« 
dividual. 
2d. la a wefi ayanged distribution of this wealth for the beaefit 

of each individual, and advantage of the aggregate. 
3d. In the right formation of arrangements to give, commencing 
in infancy, the best dispositions and manners, and the greatest 
amount of useful knowledge in principles and practice to every 
member of the society. 
4th. In governing the human mind through the afl^tions and the 
understanding, l^ exhibiting^ to all, the most evident proofii 
that the executive has adapted the most efficient arrangem^ts 
to prevent the existence of ignorance, of poverty, and ooose- 
quently of crime and misery. 
i5th. In provision being made to enable every individual, after per- 
forming bis necessary duties for the support joi the society, 
which may be made a daily source of pleasure to all ^ to have 
time for physical exercises, for mental improvements, and social 
rational amusements. 
6tb and lastly. In uniting the interest, wdl being and happiness 
of each separate society, with the interest, well being and hap 
piness of all society, knowing no limits but the circumference 
of the globe* 
This, Mr. Poinsett, firom all the experience I have acquired, ap- 
pears to mc, to be the whole business of life for which provision re- 
quires to be made* 

And human nature being understood, and its laws attended to, 
there will be now no practical difficulties, through a cordial union 
of the Governments of your native country and mine, sufficient to 
prevent this superior state of human existence, fix)m being introdu« 
ced and ei^oyed to a considerable extent by the present generation^ 
And I trust you and I may live tc^see it take root and make a eea* 
sible progress* 
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Mr. Poinsett replied: I wish we may, with all my Imrt; but t 
fear the popular prejudices, although weakened as they have been in 
jour life time, are yet powerful among the ill instructed mass in all. 
countries. 

So it does appear upon the surface, I replied ; but it is not so in 
&ct, and more especially, it is not so in Great Britain ^nd the Uni- 
ted States, and whatever these countries, shall unite in doing and 
prove to be beneficial, the other nations of Europe and America will 
soon adopt. 

I know that popular prejudices are not so formidable as you ap- 
prehend. Since the year 1812, 1 have publicly ^eclared my convic- 
tion of, and announced the error upon which the past and present 
system of society rests; and, therefore, none of my correspondents, 
none with whom I conversed, have hesitated to open their minds 
freely to me. From these sources of information, I am induced to 
believe that public opinion in favor of old enors is now so weakened^ 
the foundation on which these errors rest is become so decayed, and 
tiie whole superstructure of society erected on them is so defective 
from top to bottom, that it wi}l not require any great eflbrt to con- 
▼ince those who reflect, that it is not safe to depend upon it any 
longer. That five or six active, intelligent leading statesmen in the 
United States, and an* equal number in Great Britain, who would 
boldly come forward and advocate an improved, a radical reform in 
the principles and practices of the Government of the two countries 
in oppc^tion to the wretched comjdex, demoralizing system which 
is now pursued, would have no difficulty in effecting an entire 
change in the condition of the population of these States. They 
could easily show such good reasons, arising fVom the altered state of 
roen^s minds and condition, for allowing the old fabric of society to 
die a quiet and natural death, and to raise in its place, another, so su- 
perior for all the purposes of life, so much better calculated to secuie 
the progressive intelligence and happiness of the human race, tiiat 
they could not now be opposed with any chance of success. 

You speak, said Mr. Poinsett, so decidedly, no doubt, from your 
thorough conviction of the errors against which you contend, of tlie 
truth of the principles which you advocate, and of the great good 
which may be obtained from them in practice; but do you think any 
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nmon of modem statesnwa cuibebronglit tboiit, to aUaw tin ffffi 
object? Aie they not too ranch ioYohred by measures ib ^potitioa 
to each other's views and inteiests to peraat thera to overcome tbeU 
{personal irritations and feelings, sufficient to allow them to act cox^ 
dially together for the pablic good? 

I reined, iKider the inflaenee of dd pre^iKhces, the difficulty yoix 
aoggest would be formidal^; but, as I believe, tiie most promineal 
characters in Great Britam and the United States, have the subrtafr- 
tial good of each country more at heart than individual antqiathiefr 
or firie&dshipSi aad as, in*the case I ^Dpoee, there would be no sac- 
rifice of friends ot^ friendship; the obstacles ia the tvay of their 
union, in a great and glorious practice for the ben^ of themselvea 
and aU their fellow beings, would be less difficult to^ oieicoHie then 
appears on the first consideration of the subject. 

In the actual state of the two countries, asked Mr. Poinsett, who^ 
are the individuals whose union, if it could be ^ectedj woidd be 
equal to the tatk you have assigned them? 

In the United States, the late and present Presidents am} Vice 
President, the kte and present Secretaries of State, Mr. &. Bush 
and youradf. In Great Britain, the King, the Duke of Wdlingtony 
Mr. Peel, and Mr. Brougham. In the latter country, such is the 
state of knowledge now among the working classes, rdative to the 
means of produdng a suffidency of weakh fyr all their wants, and 
the irresistible power of their union to perform all the real businesa 
of Hfe, as the society of friends have done since their first establish- '^ 
ment, that Mr. Brougham, alone, if he possessed suffident moral 
courage and coolness, could ensure the change, in a very few years. 
But be is deprived of thb power which his talents would otherwise 
give, by reason of his lack of moral courage; which prevents him 
from declaring openly to the publte, all the valuable truths which 
bis reading, reflection, and exteiisive personal communication with 
superior minds of aU cUusu have supfdied him. He would, there- 
fore, act with more prudence and courage under the avowed influ- 
oice of his Sovereign, the Prime Minister, and the Home Secretary. 
Here are eleven individuals now living, placed by the circumstuioes 
of their birth and other circumstances in a situation to withdraw the 
cause of future ignorance and poverty^ and to insure profressive 
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iiaprwemeai ta ewty iShOA that m&j herealter ooroe into exibtcnce. 
Of cowse to put an ead to war — to leligiouB amiaosities— 4o com- 
aercial rivalries between nations, competition between indiTiduals, 
and by the regular advance of knowledge^ to produce <«peaee ea. 
eutfa wid good wiU to inen.^' 

Mr. Pcnnsett. It is certainly a most desirable and gloiiout o^ect^ 
if k CQttld be attained in practice. 

Mr. Owai. H can be aceompliahed now by these eleven indl-* 
vidualsy and in a few years the mesisuble progress of science and of 
general knowledge wiU effect it, not cmly without th& aid of any 
individBal popukx names, but in q^iposition to them. 

Mr. Pbinsett. I believe it, and I am ready to make any personal 
tecrifice to promts a change that cannot fiul to be beneficial, not t9 
a few individuals or one state, but to all individuals and all nationSi 
What are your ulterior objects? 

Mr. Owoi. The pi^esident of this republic, in its mune, hae 
o£feied roe the jurisdiction over fiAy leagues broad, along the whde 
line of frontier between your republic and this, and in which E 
angagi^ to introduce the change of principles for the government of 
ka population. He has pronnsed that the preliminary measures 
shall be brought without delay before congress. When the requi- 
site leg^l acts shall have passed and become laws, I will make 
anangements to introduce a superior population into that district,, 
&om £u9ope and the United States, and enable them to commence 
a new history of human life, in which all the acts to be recorded by 
the historian shall be in unison with the laws of nature, and not, as 
heretofore, in diiect of^osition to them. 

I cannot wait to superintend these proceedings in person, because, 
a» you may have heard, I was engaged before this business occurred, 
to meet the reverend Alexander Campbell in the city of Cincinnati, 
the second JVIonday in April next, to hold a public discussion, there 
to give my reascms openly for bdieving, as I do most conscientiously, 
that all religionn over the earth, as they are now taught, are the 
greatest evils with which human nature is afflicted. Mr. Campbell 
engages to prove the converse of this proposition, and I hold the 
discussion to be so important, aa one means of giving another efifectu* 
si diake to old prc^ices, that 1 deem it my first and lughest duty 
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to be tfaeie. I know the supporters of public errors iviil claim idl 
Tictoiy to their cause, but I equally know, that the real victory will 
be on the side of truth, and I feel no oth^ interest. Afler this 
meeting, I intend to proceed to Washington city, to ascertain what 
description of men the new President will collect around him, and 
endeavor to discover whether they have contracted or expanded 
views of domestic and foreign policy, and if a sdid foundation 
can be laid for a right understanding and cordial union of interests 
betwera the United States and Crreat Britain, for their own benefit 
and for the peace of other countries. I then intend to proceed by 
the way of New York to Great Britain, to ascertain the progrei^ of 
public knowledge during my absence, and what may be*efl^ted 
towards laying the foundation for a permanent peace between all' 
nations. 

Mr. Poinsett I thank you for this information, and if you will 
entrust what may be conndered your more immediate personal 
business with the government, I will, while I remain, do all the 
justice to it in my power. 

Mr. Owen. I willingly accept your ofier, knowing as I do, from 
what has passed within my observation since my arrival here, that 
many of those ^o are about to take the reins of govemm^t in this 
rqmUic, will listen with attention to your c^inion, from a know* 
ledge of your experience in the afiairs of government. 

With you, Mr. Packenham, who has been very fnefidly since my 
arrival, and Mr. Exter, who is one of the most extensive land pro- 
prietors within the offered district, and with the good feelings 
already expressed by the government to promote my object, I shall 
leave the more immediate business of my journey to this city, with- 
out any anxiety. There is,^ indeed, on my part, no personal con- 
sidccation in this affiiir, nor do I, on that account, feel any anxiety 
respecting it. I undertook this journey and made this amplication, 
solely with a view to exhibit to this and other governments, what 
immense powers for good they possess, if they knew how tadireei 
them. 

Mr. Poinsett. I think I fully understand your views. I believe 
^e principles to be unanswerable, and the practice, if it can be 
attained, invaluable. I also think the time is near at hand when a 
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con^erable approach towards it may be eflSbcted. itnder these 
considerations, you shall have all the aid I can give you* Do yon 
know the new President of the United States? 

Mr. Owen» I do slightly, but a letter from you upon this subject 
would be useful. 

Mr. Poinsett. You shall have one, and if I knew that the cabi- 
net would contain any of my personal friends, I would introduce 
you to them also. 

.Mr. Owen. . The one to the President will be sufficient. My 
object being to secure permanent ^eftefits to all parties, and this 
being well known, I have seldom ^y difficulty in obtaining such 
introductions as are necessary to forward my measures. 

Mr. Poinsett. I expect to |pci you very oflen while you remain 
iiere, that our ideas may be matured upoti these important practical 
meisures. 

. Mr. Owen. I will communicate with you as frequently as my 
engagements will admit. 

And here this conversation, which, I trust, is likely to lead to 
many important results, terminated. 

When I returned from my visit to Mr. Poinsett, I found a nott 
firom Mr. Packenham, to say that, he would soon call • upon me to 
go to the minister for foreign affiiirs, Sr. Bocanegra. Mr. P. was 
punctual, and we found the minist^ in his office, Mr. Packenham 
explained to him, as he did to the president, my object in coming t« 
Mexico. We soon however discovered, that Sr. Bocanegia was new 
in his office, and his continuance io it was very uncertain'. He re 
quested to have a translation of my memorial, and he promised he 
would do all in his power to forward my object. 

I dined this day with Mr. Marshall, of the house of Manning and 
Marshall. I was {leased to discover that Mr. Marshall was a near 
lelative of a very old acquaintance of mine. Mr. Packenham and 
hia suit, Sir WiUiam Eden and his friend Mr. Bailey, were of the 
party. 

. Wednesday, llth«-^A party was formed this morning by Mr.. 
Packenlmm, to ride before break&st, to the celebrated castle of 
Chapiiltepec, which is a magnificent sito for a building tQ be occu^ 
pied by the &Bt authority ia the republic. 
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n commands'tfae city, plain, and mountain view in -fine combinit* 
tiod and contrast. Its situation is fuii of capacities of the bigbesi 
order, and within its domain there are already son^e m^eetic cypress 
trees, extending to fifty feet in circumference. They are covered 
with the Spanish moss, giving them the appearance of the weeping 
willow; but these are mttch more rich and elegant. I was after- 
wards told by Mr. Ester, that he h«d seen similar trees on his way 
to Guatimala so'enormously large, that he was induced to neasuii^ 
one of them, and he finind it to exceed 120 feet in circumfereoce. 

In this excursion, which in§ delightful in that early part of the 
day, 1 saw the far famed aqueduct which supplies the city with wa» 
ter. This noble work of former times, has been so oden well de* 
scribed by late travellerS| that it h^ been made quite femiliar to 
the pubUc. After our ride^ the parly ^partook of an excellent Eng- 
lish breakfest with Mr. Packenham, which I enjoyed not len l^ 
^ contrast with the Mexican aocommodation fer travellers which I 
liad so lately experienced. 

After breakfast, Mr. Packenham, Mr. Turner, and myself letired 
to read the manuscript which I had prepared at sea, develqfiing the 
outlines of the principles fer the Government of Texas, and th^r 
apfdication to practice, if they should be required. l%is occupied 
three houiis. The principles, carried to the extent in which they 
me explained in these papers, wexe probably new to biotb, but par- 
ticularly to Mx, Turner, who is a promising young mai^ the son of 
General Turner, a favorite of the late King. 

I dined that day with Mr. Packenham, where there was the same 
party as the day preceding, with the addition of the Dutch Minister 
and the British Consul General. I had been seldom moie fetigued 
Hun I was on that day. 

Thursday, 12th.*-*Having received a note the evening beferefrom 
Major General Wavell, who is a large landed proprietor wityn the 
Une of district appropriated to me l^ the Mexican Government, I 
called at his residence very early, and found him and Mrs. WaveS 
preparing to leave Mexico that rooming, wi^ a large escort about 
.to set out fer Vera Cniz. Mrs. Wavel^ m a daughter of £Kr Wm. 
Rixloii, of I^ondon. i pronused to overtake them at Jodape, whidi 
I did; leaving the city five days later than the ^eoert, whioh Imret^ 
led very slowly. 
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Ur. B«tei Htfm "vvmi wiA roe to Sr^Oo^ Viofca Wlani^ a dfi|poiy 
to Congress, from the Proyipc^ of Cpi^huila, and brpther to the Yic^ 
Crovornor of the SUt^e The ohj^l of my visit was fiiOf ezpli^uied 
to him by Mr, Ext^) an4 he seemed weU disponed to promote ^itb 
his intefest, ihe iotroductioA of .the new juiisdictiQii into the whole 
. fitate, He hii4 the ^ppemnoeof being a good bearted honest man 
fiir a new state, W^tbea visited 9r. Deigado> Senator to Congress, 
from the State of Coahuila and Texas, to whom, aJaO) a I4U view ^ 
mj raotiyes and wishes in coming to Mexico wer^ ex|la|ned* He 
efttered with eoosiderable interest into the measure, ai^| wh^n be 
understood the extent and probable practical results, bo promised a 
hearty co-op«ration ia the plan, From him we went to Sr. Don ^uaa 
Bautista Escalaate, deputy to Congress for the Province of Sonora, 
who is a &i% (rank, w^ diqpoeed Scmarim^i who was delighted 
widi the liberality and philanthropy of the measures (HX^posed i 
and liB said they should have his inipport and aid in^veiy way he 
could reader them, We here met with Sr. E^ihosa^ a venerable, 
nspectable gentleman, quite of the old school) a man of large for- 
.tune axid of a noUe fimuly, under the old system (Conde del Pe^ 
nasco;) he earnestly requested we would vi/sit him, and he would 
hive [deasure in showing us his BumerpQS coUeptiofis of natural 
history. 

Hamg dispatched our business with the deputy from Sonora, we 
accompanied this venerable nobleman in his carriage to his house, 
«id he took great pains to show us every curiosity from the top of 
it to the bottom. They consisted of paintings, by the old masters, 
of minerals, ahdls, birds, insects, and philosophical instruments; 
the whole together, of much value, and to him, appar^tly his very 
Uk aod eiustence. 

1 sAerwaids called upon Mr, Grothe, wit^ whom I faa^i Mr. 
(iMte, ComA for the H99se Towns^ with whom I had soqae mt^r* 
•sitiiig eonverpation. 

I then called upon Mr. Chabot, a correspondent pf j^br, Kpiyb^ci^ldi 
of (ipndon, who had given me a letter to him, 

Thi9 day we had an early dinner at Mr. Extort, ia c<^Q9€tqiaence 
of ^Dme of bis friends being invited tQ meet in the evening; wbo hal 
eppmssed a desire to learn what the ponciples were vi^b )^ 
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broi^t me to Metico: among these were^Mr. Tiadale, biodiif of 
Sir Nicholas Tindale, the Solicitor General. 

Friday, 13th.*— Breakfasted with Mr. Poinsett, and renewed our 
conversation upon the general state of Mexico, the United States^ 
ttid Great Britain, in which, after mature reflection, we were con- 
Urmed in all the sentimoats developed at our former meeting, and . 
Our determination to sacrifice all private considerations to promote 
them, were strengthened. 

I visited Mr. Packenham, fouhd him px^diced against Mr. Poin- 
sett's policy, and I regretted that these two gentlemen could not, un^ 
der existing circumstances, have the reqaisiie confidence in each 
other to act cordially together. A-diflferent spirit at the head quar- 
ters of the respective parties must be created, before tbe foreign 
agents <rf both povi^rs can change liieir present petty policy — ^petty 
in every'sense in which the- term can be applied. As I was upon 
my return home, I stepped the length and breadth of the grand 
^uare, and found it to be about 1070'by 870 feet. The squares 
for the residence c^ the population of all countries under the pro- 
posed new arrangements, are intended to be 1,000 feet each side, 
according to a model ^ich I presented to the United States some 
years ago. Of course, there wiH be no street, lane, court -or alley in 
the new state of existence; these form vicious and unfavorable 
circumstances, too prejudicial to happiness to be admitted into an 
improved state of society. 

Upon arriving at Mr. Exter^s, I was informed that&. BustamantCi 
one of the most liberal, scientific and Well informed natives, was to 
dine at 3 oVlock with Mr. Exter, and he wished to converse with me 
upon the new views I entertained. I remained with him until siK 
o^clock, and was much gratified with the freedom from national pre-' 
judices which he expressed, and his liberal sentiments upon all sub* 
jects. It s^>peared 4hat he had long studied the best English, Fr^ich, 
German, and Spanish authors,, and had thus, in &ct, became to a 
great extent, %citizen of the world. 

At ^ I went to dine with Mr. Chabot, where I met Uie Consul. 
General, Mr. Marshall, the Hanse Town Consul, etc. I had much 
convmltidn with these gentlemen until midnight; some appeared 
fitedly te ^ dianges I proposed, but the Consul Geq^eral wto not 
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<ao ready, to admit them. His prejodicea ia favor of things as they 
are, were someiR^t tenacious, but he seemed a good hearted Irish* 
man, more given to hospitality than to inquiries, how the charact^ 
Xif each individual is fbmi^. 

When we separated, I had to proceed *to the great square in which 
Mr. Exter lived, and whei^I had advanced into the middle of it, the 
grand CaAedral of the Bep^blic on <Hie sicb, and on anoth^ the 
truly magnificent Fldace, not an object of any kind moved, nor wks 
the slightest sound heard. The air so exhilarating, that to breathe 
was to inhale pleasure. All around was calm and peaceful, yvh&Kf 
hat a few days before, civil war raged, soldiers were killed, and citi- 
zens were (dundered. The heavens, owing to the stillness and pe- 
culiar clearness of the atmos^r^ were in their hi^iest beauty. — 
Every star seemed to send forth its extent of brilliant light upon the 
scene around. I stopped involuntarily, and enjoyed for some time 
the (Measure, not to be described, which so new and singular a com- 
bination of circumstances was calculated to^»oduce. it was but 
a few weeks ago I was in the British metropolis; I was now in the 
ancient capital of the worshippers of the sun, where Cortez and hki 
ibllowers immdated innumerable hosts of inoffensive peoj^, to^e- 
3troy idolatry, as the Spaniards were taught to call the rites and cer- 
.^monies of the natives. And Cortez succeeded and established the 
rites and ceremonies of another religi<m in its place. At the ^id 
of three centuries, here I am in the midst of this city, at midnight 
«nd alone, without weapons of de^ce of any kind, and engaged, 
openly, day by day, in giving, tfurough the evidence of unchanging 
facts, reasons for laying the foundation of a system of practical peace 
and charity, a system more opposed to the Catholic rites and cere- 
monies, than these are to the rites and c^^emonies of the worship- 
pers of the sun. And I am here too \rith.a fair prospect of extensive 
success. But bow came I vto this spot ; and how came I to be enga- 
ged in this wprk of reibrmation in the Mexican Hepublic ? Six 
numths prior to that moment, I had not one idea in my mind rda^ 
live to the subject; no application had then been made U^ me rela- 
tive to Texas; I had no agency whatever in originating the,gfp{4ica- 
tiojDi which induced me to se^ the Mexican Minister. an4 c^l^rs^oi 
the subject, or to influence so many parties to coincide tojHroduet 
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Ibe set tfi windi f wu tt ^t moment engaged. II wad, to iMy% 
mw demonstratioii of tbeprincipie that erery man b formed to be 
what he is, wheie' be m, wad how be i% by circumitanciea over which 
be has no eontroL If it thsAl hcrcmtd tint 1 liatened to the applioa** 
tioo made to m&^Hn w the mtniifter connected with the proceedings, 
tfkl determined to malw the joaiaey by mf own wiilt I teply, that 
in eadi of these eaees^ I was impelled, thereto^ by motites which I 
did not oeate, but which weie eoikieotly pe^mfid to hifluencemy 
^tgmAtiamt prepaied as it bad been by prenona impieaaiooB made 
ttpon it, lo a^ aa I have done tbroogh my life. 

Theae were the fleotkneota which passed tbroogh my mUid while 
latdod IB the gmU aqnare of Mexico^ with ao many integrating 
artificial olgecte areuad, and the magnificence of such a midnight 
abofe. 

I paaaedefl ittd was teddenly ehalfenged in a atrangevoice, by a 
aentind^ who, fiom behind one of the pillars at the entrance of the 
palaoe^ hud obaanred^y moyemenlBy called out, Quien vivet I eon* 
fidently i^ied, having been prerioudy inalrucfed in case or such 
n rGBeonBter, La FederacioB Mexicana. He then asked, Que gentet 
to which^ with equal confidence I also lepiied, Paisano; and I was 
allowed to pass. 

Satiudi^, 14tfa.-^Brsakfiisted with Mr. Poinsett, who had [urepar* 
/-od a new Indian dish for me, of which the Indians are remarkably 
fond» We had again, as we were alone, mndi more conversation 
upon the general interests of the three oonntries, and particularly 
as to t(i9 practical nsieasures by which they could be the most exten- 
sively ameliorated and improved. Mr. P.- has not a strong constitu^^ 
tioo, and occasionally 8u£^ fiom indtspoeition, but he possesses one 
of the most active and experienced minds I have m^ with. 

IMned vrith Mr. Grothe, and met Sir Wm. Eden and Mr. Bailey, 
the Haese Town Consul, and several Englii^ and German mer^ 
chants. Afier naost of the latter had retired, we had an interesting 
convecsation npon the present ecmdition and fiiture prospects of 
society in Europe and America; and I left Mr. Qrothe witb the 
inqxeanon that he is very vrell disposed, and will aid to bring 
jbout improvemmUS) to the extent that bis situation will admit. We 
vfitired late. 
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Sttfidty, 1 Ah.— Made an eariy call with Mr. Exter upon Don Car« 
lot Biutamantey deputy to Congreai, to whom I had a letter c^ in* 
tn>dttCtion^-4ie was from home. From thence we made a visit to 
Don Ysidro Yanez, one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
to whom Mr. Exter explained fully the course of my visit, and the 
principles of the measures which I proposed to institute in the Prov« 
iace of Coahuila and Texas. The Judge toofc a great interest in 
the subject; kept us a long time in giving explanations to his well 
put questions; and, finally, when he became master of the outline 
of the principles, he was much pleased with them ; and promised to 
promote my object to the full extent of his power. We afterwards 
called upon the fiimity of Sr. Escandon, who were lately from Pue* 
Ua, friends of the Bishop, and of Mr. Welsh, the Br. C. in Vera 
Cruz. They were a very good specimen of a superior Creole family. 

I had been for some days engaged to dine with Mr. Poinsett, to 
meet some of the leading political characters of the Republic; and 
I now hastmied to his house, where I found a large party of Mexicans 
and a few Americans. Among them were the governor of the State 
of Metioo, the Minister for Foreign A&irs, the Commissary Gene- 
ral, Sr. Don Manuel Heredia, the son-in-law of the Judge Don Ysidro 
Yanez, and lately appointed to a high law office in the State of Mex« 
ico, called Oidar of State; Mr. Mason, the Secretary of Legation, 
the Americau Consul from Vera Cruz, and a considerable number of 
those who were considered the most active and efficimit men of the 
new party. The Mexicans were in good i^rits, and appeared to 
have much confidence in. each.other, but yet more in Mr. Poinsett* 
upon whose experience they seemed justly to place great reliance. 
It was evident, from what I saw, that the American party had the 
complete ascendency in the councils of the Republic; and Mr. 
Poinsett desired now to apply hb influence to give permanency to 
the new administration, and to advise it to adopt what he deemed 
sound principles of pdicy. 

It sufdy cannot be of benefit to the r^ublic, for any party to at- 
tempt a counter revolution. Mexico has experienced the same 
changes that almost all countries undergo, when passing from despo- 
tism to democracy. It has arrived at the latter, and there is some 
probability that the administration now forming, will be more p^- 
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jnanent than tiiose which have preceded it. I do' not, howefer, 
expect permaneDcy in any measures that can be adopted, in any 
country, until 4he prind{to which stimulate the government and the 
inhabitants to action, shall be changed in toto. There never was» 
there cannot be permanency in any plan, scheme, system or arrange- 
ment fi)r the government of mankind, founded on the notions of 
man^ free will. The human character, founded on these notions, 
is influenced not by reason, but by caprice; not by that which is 
best for it, but by whims, ftncies and passions, in opposition to its 
permanent happiness. 

From tim dinnm, I returned to Mr. Exter, and firand Don Agustin 
Bostamante, who was desitous of renewing our former conversatimL 
He has been uig&A to accqyt lucrative and honorable situations 
under all the parties who haveTCooie into power, but heptefeie inde* 
^tendency to office, although his income is very limited. We sprat 
tiie remainder of the^evoiii^^, in discussing the state of the republie 
and her prospects of future proqmty^ undm a diange of system. 
I found him very liberal |n his views, and full of good feeling. 

Monday^ Ifith. — ^This was a day of ^tissipation in Meaddo; the 
English ge&llemehy virherevw they are, must be in acticm. They 
had intednoed races afler iheirown foafaion, and inspired the Mexi- 
cans with their fodings upon the subject. Last year they had a 
lirilliant turn out upcm the course, and it vns an amusement, which, 
fiom its novelty, had given great satisfoction to all parties. This 
year, the li^ pc^tical straggles for power and the prostration of the 
<rid wealthy Spaniards, to whose interest the English were generally 
attached, had diminished Ihe spirit for amusements, and created 
^litical foeliogs, which checked all desire for show and ^lender. 
Mr. Bali, a gentleman attached to the £kigUsh ministiy and noted 
4br his equestrian acquirem^its, was the life and soUl of these races. 
He exerted himself with jseveral of the leading Britisli merchants, 
to rally the spirits of all parties, and they succeeded beyond expecta* 
tion. Tiie course was better atteoded, the horses more nume- 
rous, and the races better contested, than the most sanguine had 
anticipated. But, as last year, Mr. BalPs horses w^e generally 
^successful. A party was made from Mr. Exter^s, and as it vras con- 
'mdered a disfday of English force and foshion, all tho-fiimilies from 
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4te Isles were present. I was gratified with an o|^^anity of see- 
ing the mixture of character and costume, and of meeting previ- 
ous to my departure from the city, all the parties together, with 
whom I had become acquainted. Upon this occasion, the British 
and Meadcans appeared to be on good terms, aifd the day past over 
with less of political feeling than wasL apprehended, and ail returned 
to the city in good humor, which the course, the beautiful scenery, 
and fine atmosph^^ were well calculated to inspire. In these r^ 
spects, no other race ground 4)erhaps in the world can surpass this^ 
which has been selected by the British, for their fiivorite sport. 

Upon my return, I finind letters brought by the Bnti^ packet 
firom my kind finelids at Jamaica. One from Capt. Deare, regret. 
tii^ that his ship was not returned from her cruize, or he would have 
he^ in the Grasshopper at Veca Cruz, to convey me across the gulf. 
Another from Capt. Blair, of the Fairy, brig of war, saying he 
would be happy to give me the beat accommodations his vessel 
afforded to New Orleans. And a third from my exceUent friend 
Admiral Fleeming, infi>rming me tiiat the Fairy could, without in- 
<x>nvenience to the service, put me on share at New Odetms. 

I had, when on board the Barham, mentioned to the admiral, 
my public engagements for the summer, and stated the only doubt I 
oatertained of fulfilling them, arose from the uncertainty of there 
l>eing a vessel at V^ra Cruz, at the time I should return to that coast 
firom M^co. With his characteristic attention, to promote the 
wishes of his friends, he said, it is not impossible but some of the 
smaller vessels belonging to the ieet, may be on that coast, about 
the period you mention, and if the service will permit it^ one <^ 
them shall convey you to New Orieans. Nothing could be more 
convenient for my plan of operations, than the arrival of the Fairy at 
Vera Cruz; I had now every prospect of meeting Mr. Campbell at 
Cincinntiti, according to the terms of our engagement And to be 
there at the time, I thought would be the highest duty I could per- 
form to the present generation. 

Tuesday, 17th. — This was a busy day. I took leave of Mr. Pack- 
enham, to whom I was much indebted for the aid he had given me 
in obtaining my object. He is a fiiir specimen of an English gen- 
tleman, very attentive to his ofiic;ial duties, but, as might be expect- 
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ed, he has some of the pieittdices of that character, and in coniv^ 

quence, he cannot attain a full knowledge of the real state of parties 

in a fofeign country, panicularly one, in such a state as Mexico hae 

been for some titne^ He sees men, not as they leally are^ the am- 

hiaed efed of thefar individual organization, and of the peculiajr 

circumstances in which they have lived. But he tiews them 

through the British notion of human character, he feels aceoidiiigly t 

he is, tfaeaefore, deservedly a great &vortte with the English; but b# 

has not experience sufficient to cope, with Mr. Poinsett^ who waa. 

well informed of every thmg that was about to take plape through^ 

out the republic I afterwards visited Mr. Poinaett and Mr. Giothe, 

and took leave of all my friends-^ioed quietly with Mr. Chaho^s 

•went with Mr. Exter to see the halls of congress, and tp take .le(»fe 

of the president, who, in his conversation with Mr. Exter, oonfirmei 

all he had previously stated to Mr. Paekenham, sdative to the grant 

which he had, in the name 9( the government, promised me^ He 

expressed agreat desire to have the apparatus for the infant school^ 

and I recommended Mn and Mrs. Thompson, British subjects, whp 

had been to Lima and otlpr pajrts of the South American contiiienl^ 

and who interested themselves in the educatioa of childfei^ to take 

the superintendance of the schools, as soon as the appaiaUns shouU 

arrive. 

At this meeting, the president in conversation observed, that h^ 
thought the provinces of Sonera and California were also, as well a^ 
Texas, in a good state to admit the introduction of the system 1 had 
exfdained to him. He said the natives were a v^ well dufpoe^i, 
tractable people^ and prepafed by theit social and hospitaUe feelinge 
towards each other and to strangers, for a less selfish system thaa 
that which now prevailed in lu'ge dties and populous eommercial 
countries. I have no dbubt, when the subject shall be better uiMkir- 
stood among the higher elasses of the Roman Catholic Cl^igy, 
when they shall ascertain that their individual condition wiU be 
greatly improved, and that all persons shall beoopue independent of 
pecuniary matters under the new system, by a very mfwoffffm^g^ 
ment of all <tbe affitim of Ufe, that they will assist the memb«s^ 
tlie general governnieBt to tn^oduce this change thropghwi rik the 
provinces of the republic. 
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After leaving the President, who, at our parting, very cordially 
wished fall success to my measures, we went a second time to Mr. 
Poinsett, when we again canvassed freely and openly the existing 
condition of Mexico, the United States, and Great Britain ; and we 
concluded, with our ideas now more matured upon the subject, that 
the first essential step towards a permanent iinprovement of the con- 
dition of the population of Europe and America, was a good under- 
standing, established upon a new basis between Great Britain and 
the United States. Not a mere treaty of peace between two indif- 
ferent powers; but a treaty, founded on a cordial union of intere^ 
oaikd feeling — a treaty which should enable them, at once, to adjust 
0D€ry point of commercial and political differencCy which now ex- 
ists between the two nations. And then to unite, as one people, hav- 
ing, but one interest, in assisting all the new governments in South 
America, to form, immediately, preliminary governments to bring 
about gradually permanent governments, whose duty it will be, to ar- 
range measures to instruct all, — to employ all, and, through that in- 
struction and employment, to render all independent in their circum- 
stances; creating thereby, the greatest surplus time for recreation and 
improvement, with the means for both abundantly around them. 

We renewed our determination to make the attainment of these 
objects the great business of our lives, and, if possible, to lay the 
foundation, on just and equital)le principles, for a general peace to 
become permanent among all those civilized nations, whose govern- 
ments could be induced, for the benefit of their own States, to act 
rationally. 

This was the last business I transacted in the City of Mexico. — 
I next morning proceeded with Mr. B. in one of the North Ameti- 
ican Coaches, towards Vera Cruz. 

On Friday, the 20th, we arrived at 9 oVlock in the morning, at 
Puebla. AVe in^mediately ^led upon my former friend, Sr. Don 
Joaquin Escandon, who is upon good terms with the Bishop. I had 
a long and interesting conversation with him, upon the present state 
of the Church, and its connexion with the government and people. 
I explained to him the reasons why the Church could not long con- 
tinue in its present condition : that it was probable the want of mo- 
ney woald induce government, fi^m necessity, to appropriate a large 

28 
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portion of the fUnds and revenue of the Charch to hd me. That^by 
degrees, a new order of things will arise, which will matenaUy alter 
the condition of society, and convert the Churches into useful buiM* 
ings, in which daily instruction will be given to the rising genera* 
tion in real knowledge. That the ministers of all sects will then be 
efficiently and most beneficially employed in forming the character 
of both sexes, from infancy, upon principles as certain in their results 
as the data upon which the fixed sciences have been erected. And 
that in consequence, the ministers of all religions will become su- 
perior men, be more usefully employed than th^ have ever yet been^ 
and become much more independent and happy than it is possiUe 
for them to be, in the dependent and uncertain condition which the 
advance of knowledge and improvement in the arts of liib will soon 
place them. 1 requested 8r. Escandon would at his leisure, and when 
a proper opportunity occurred, explain these matters fblly to hisfiriend 
the Bishop; all which he assured me he would perform. I then re- 
turned to the hotel, and brought up my journal to our arrival in 
Puebla. 

At five o^clock, I went with Mr. B. by appointment, to wait upoft 
the Bishop. 

I took this opportunity to endeavor to explain the real condition 
of the Church, generally, throughout Europe and America. Its tol- 
tering and feeble state, arising from the rapid progress of science and 
practical knowledge among the great mass of the people ifk the Uni- 
ted States, in Great Britain, in France, and in many of the other na» 
tions of Europe^ and to impress him with the necessity for an imme- 
diate general arrangement, between the Church, tlie old governments 
and the people, for their mutual advantage, and to prevent a revolu- 
tion of physical force against the Church and governments^ 1 sta*^ 
ted that the two latter were now in a position to take very strong 
new ground, under the improved arrangements; but that, aa their 
influence daily diminished, the time would pass, if not speedily seix* 
ed upon, when the same mutual beneficial arrangements could be 
secured for the old establishments. I added that^ my chief anxiety 
arose from a desire that, the great moral change, which the progress 
ei knowledge and machinery united, must now eflfect in the condi- 
tion of the human race, should not be brought about by violence, ev 
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with a desire to injure the individuals of any class, seeing they had 
become of it through circumstances over which they had no control- 
He listened to my statement with great interest, and when I had 
finished, he said, he thought the feelings of many parties were too 
hostile to the Church to admit of these arrangements being common* 
ced at fNfesmit. The revenue of the other Bishoprics was not in the 
hands of the Church, for he was now the only Bishop remaining in 
the Republic, and the revenue of his see had been diminished to one 
third <^ what it was formerly. He thought that about the time when 
I proposed to return next year, something in the way I suggested 
might be accomplished fi>r the Republic. The parties would then 
be in a better condition to be acted upon than at present, for he re- 
gretted that since I was at Puebla the irritation *bet ween the parties 
had increased, and to say there was a good deal of mijfconception of 
each other^s views and intentions; and, consequently, there was a 
much greats W€mt of charity between tbe parties than ought to exist 
among them, when they commenced an attempt to make an amicable 
adjustment of religious and political differences. He was more and 
more convinced that the old system of the world was worn out, and 
that it was most desirable some arrangements should soon be formed, 
to ameliorate the condition of all parties, and to give permanence 
to such institutions as the progress of knowledge seemed now to 
require. 

When we came away, Mr. B. said he thought the Bishop, a very 
superior and good man. I had no doubt whatever, from the conver 
satioHS Ihad with him upon my journey up, as well as upon the pres- 
et occasion, that if he were placed under circumstances permitting 
him to act according to his knowledge and present experience, he 
would be active and very useful in promoting a new organization of 
society, fair^ liberal and beneficial for all parties. 

We left Puebla the nekt morning at five o'clock, and proceeded 
through the roads, said to be infested with robbers and murdeters of 
timvellers, without, however, meeting with any accident or occurrence 
deserving of notice, until Monday morning. On that day, when Mr. 
B. who is fond of walking, and who had left the coach for sometime, 
was overtaken by it, the coachman asked him, as the mules were up- 
on a brisk trot, if he ^ouldstop for him, to which thoughtlessly he 
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answered no, at the same time making up to the coach door, with 
the intention of coming in without stopping the coach; he missed 
his footing, fell, and the hind wheel of the carriage, heavily laden as 
it was, went over his ancle and bruised other parts of his body. I 
thought it impossible he could escape with life, but owing to it be- 
ing a veiy sandy and sofl part of the road, the earth gave way to the 
pressure of the wheel and body, and, except the ancle being much 
crushed and bruised, he experienced no other serious injury. He 
was, however, obliged to use crutches for sevei^ we^f but he per- 
severed in travelling without leaving the coach. 

Soon after this accident happened, and when not &r from the 
town of Perote, we met Mr. Wm. M'Clure, who the day before had 
lef\ Jalapa, on his Usy to the City of Mexico, where he said he in- 
tended to pass the winter. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, we arrived at Jalapa. General and Mra.. 
Wavell had not arrived, but I learned that General Santa Anna, 
agreeable to his promise, was now in the town, and in which he had 
for the present fixed his head quarters. I called upon him in the 
evening, and found he had ridden out, and he would not return till 
late. 

Wednesday, 25tb. — ^This morning the Conducta, which had left 
the City of Mexico five days before me, arrived within a league of 
the City with 800,000 dollars, and 36 carriages full of Spaniards 
who were going to embark at Vera Cruz for Cuba, the U. States, or 
Europe. General and Mrs. Wavell arrived with the party. 

As Mr. B. required rest, and the party, who were our companions 
in the coach, wished to remain in Jalapa, and as I was desirous of 
seeing General Santa Anna again, we therefore remained, and con- 
cluded to proceed very early the following morning towards Vera 
Cruz. 

I called upon General Santa Anna in the morning, and had some 
general conversation with him, through the medium of a gentleman 
who superintended a very good school, which was conducted upon 
the Lancastrian plan ; he was the only person I could there meet 
with, as Mr. B. was too lame to walk, who could speak sufficiently 
well both Spanish and English. General Santa Anna, finding I had 
something new and important to communicate, fixed one o'clock for 
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another interview, Ibat we roight have time enough for him to oti- 
derstand the full purport of my visit to Mexico, seeing that the new 
government, of which he was to form a part, had been so fevorable 
to my views. 

In the mean time I called upon Mr. Robert Haven, an English 
gentleman residing in the neighbourhood, who knew General Sauta 
Anna, and to whom I had letters of introduction from some gentle* 
men in Vera Cruz. • He offered to accompany me to the General, 
and interpret bet.ween us; and we could not have been more fortu* 
nate, for although he had a difficult subject to explain to a military 
man, it was very satisfactorily performed. 

We found the General with three of his officers, whom he had 
provided, that could speak both languages. I had my manuscript 
with me, containing the first principles, on which I founded the code 
of law, which I intended for such part of Texas as the governing 
authorities proposed to put under my jurisdfiction, and afterwards, if 
found beneficial in practice, to extend over the province of Coahuila 
and Texas, and gradually over all the states of ^e republic. 

I have seldom seen any public character, except the late Mr. 
Jeflferson, so apparently determined to examine any system to its 
first principles, as General Santa Anna, upon the present occasion. 
He had heard sufficient in the morning to arouse his curiosity and 
^ his attention. He wished to commence his examination with 
the first principles of the system — with the laws of our nature, that 
he might be sure, whether the base was sound or not upon which, 
the superstructure was erected. 

We commenced with the consideration of the first fundamental 
law of our organization, and proceeded regularly to the last. He 
had each of them repeated until he fully understood the import of 
the terms; he then put several very pertinent questions, which proved 
he fully comprehended the conclusions, to which they would lead. 
He would not pass from the first to the second until he had made 
himself master of the former; nor from the latter to the third, and so 
<m, until the previous laws were explained to his satisfaction — to the 
full extent of the practical conclusions to which I intended to push 
them. He would not allow us to pass over one law, until his mind 
<^mpassed the full import of it^ and then he finished the discussion 
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^ it by MytDg emphtticatly : I understand it, ahd I admit itg troth; 
let us now proceed to the next general principle. 

In this manner we examined, scrutinised and discussed eacb 
princifde separately. The farther we advanced the more the gener«|l 
and his officers became interested in the suijject. When each law 
bad been separately inrestigated, and the general had feimally 
admitted the truth cS each, we proceeded to af^ly them generally 
to ail the practice of life, and to the government of sodety. I 
ex^ined to him (he necessity vrhick now existed for some great 
change in society, in contequence of the lalfi very rapid advance of 
knowledge among the wcnrking classes in. Europe and America, 
united with the still more cactensive progress which bad been made 
in scientific investigations and discoveries. More particularly firom 
labor saving machines, for the production of wealth, in some of 
these countries, to an extent which, without accurate calculation 
and investigation, the human mind was not prepared to bdieve. 
These improvements, howevar, I added, could be now introduced 
into new countries,, under great advantages, compared to their pre- 
sent application in the old countries, in which they have been in- 
vented; that under a di£krmit djirection they might be applied 
to relieve the working classes from all disagreeable labOT, and to 
give a superfluity of real wealth to all classes. I pointed out the 
straight forward course, which, under these circumstances, it would 
be the interest of all govamroents to pursue. That the two greatest 
blessings mankind could acquire, were, a knowledge of the means 
by which the most superior character could be given to the human 
race from infancy; and a knowledge of the means, by which, each 
individual, could be so trained and placed, that, by the best applica- 
tion for health and permanent enjoyment of his faculties, he could 
be made independent of wealth, and be secured, from birth to dealh, 
in a full su[^y of the be^t of every thing for his well being aad 
happiness. 

I think, I enabled him to understand how these two otjects 
could be attained for the inhabitants of a}! countries, without com- 
petition, strife or war. That the first measure to ^fect this desirar 
ble change, on an extensive scale of operations, is to efiSbct a good 
understanding between the two great maritime and commercial 
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slioiiid be produced upon priiiciplei of sound policy mod a clear 
apprebettsioa of each other's iotetests: upon principles so obvioui^ 
lot the benefit of both parties^ that all petty commeicial and poUtiir 
cal contests, such as now exist between them^ will cease by mutual 
Consent; and instead of attempting to thwart each otfair^s Tiew% 
in foreign states, to the injury of themselves and thoe^states, they 
will promote each other's interest, and effectually aid all the young 
and rising states by their knowledge and experience. 

The next measure will be to unite tiiese two powers in like amity 
with all the South American states, that they may assist the latter to 
terminate their present petty wars, that the governments may acquire 
die means and leisure to adopt efficient measures to educate the 
people, who, by th^r own industry, thus aided, would soon possess 
abundance of all that was necessary for their happiness, without in* 
dividual or national competition. And when the union was thus 
Ibrmed between Great Britain, the United States, and the South 
American Republics, that unitedly they should invite the other 
powers of Europe to join this league of friendship^ for mutual aid 
and improvement. All these subjects were cani^issed to as great an 
extent as the time would permit. V¥e had been thus engaged for 
more than two hours, before we were aware how time passed. When 
I was about to leave, general Santa Anna, who had became inter- 
ested in a very extraordinary degree by this conversation, requested 
bis officers to tell me that he would henceforth do whatever was in 
his power, to promote these objects. He wished the whole of what 
had passed, could be translated into Spanish, in familiar dialogues, 
and distributed throughout the republic, that all the people could be 
made to understand the principles and the good effects they were 
calculated to produce in practice. He added : tell Mr. Owen, that 
I wish he would consider me his agent in this country, to cany his 
plans into execution. I wish him to give me instructions from time 
to time, and to inform me what I can do, to promote so desirable a. 
change. 

He said that whether he was in office in the city of Mexico, or 
was employed in the provinces, he would equally endeavor to act aa 
I vrouU wisb him in these matteis^ for he was truly desiiom of see* 
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ing his coantry make a progress in those things which .^ere substai^- 
tially bene^f'al, and he would heartily promote whatever he thought 
would contribute to its pemranent advantage. He thought the mea- 
fiures I had explained, would be most advantageous in practice; 
that he would co-operate cordially with general Guerrejro in for- 
warding Ijiis plan, and in giving every encouragement to intelligent 
foreigners, %ho would introduce improvements into the country. 
He became, in &ct, quite animated with the contemplation of what 
might be effected for the benefit of his country. He wished me to 
lemain to dine with him, which my engagements would not permit, 
and which I much regretted; but he came through all his apartments 
to the outer gate, and parted from me in that friendly manner,.so 
different from mere form and ceremony, that it was evident he felt 
deeply the importance of the princi{des, and their value to the popu- 
lation of Mexico, if they could be made to comprehend tlieir real 
practical effects. 

I left him with the impression that he had good talents for com- 
mand, and that he was truly desirous*of contributing to the prospe- 
rity of the country, 

He is said to possess great personal ambition, but, as the world 
has been taught, this is a strong motive to what is considered superior 
conduct in those at the head of political parties. He has, however* 
from this day, new views of human nature, calculated to give a 
right direction to the thoughts and conduct of those who understand 
them. 

The next morning early, we left Jalapa, and about 9 o^clock on 
Saturday morning, we entered the gates of Vera Cruz, the day I had 
written to Capt. Blair, from Mexico, that I hoped to arrive. I found 
my friend, Mr. M. Voss, at home, and while at breakfast with him, 
received a message from Capt. Sandom, of the Druid, one of the 
ofiicers of the Jamaica squadron, whom I had met at dinn^ at the 
AdmiraPs table. He had arrived at Vera Cruz a few days before, aud 
he had sent an officer from the Druid to ascertain if I had arrived^ 
and to say that his boats were at my disposal, that he hoped to see 
i9e before I went on board the Fairy, and he would send a boat at 
eleven o^clock to wait my convenience, as I had expressed an inten- 
tion to embark that day. The wind, however, blew so strong from 
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tfie mwth, that no boat coald that day venture from the rfiip, which 
lay four or five miles distant, near the Island of Sacrificios. I spent 
the remainder of the day in adjusting my packages, for I had left 
many things her^, when I went to Mexico, and I had one set of the 
infant school apparatus packed up for the President I visited a friend 
of Admiral Fleeraing's, Sr, Don Roman Garay, to whom I had a let- 
ter of introduction, and Sr. Serrano, a friend of Mr. Rocafuerte, a 
rich Mexican merchant, who had given me letters to his friends in 
Jalapa, and also to the Bishop of Puebla. I dined with Mr. Beigh- 
man, and met some intelligent English merchants. I afterwards vis* 
ited Mr. Welsh, acting Vice Consul for Great Britain. 

Sunday .-^Received a note from Capt, Sandoro, before I was up^ 
requesting me to dine with him, and to say, that his boat would be 
in the harbour for me at 11 o'clock. I received another note firom 
Capt. Blair, of the Fairy; he was ready to sail whenever it would be 
convenient for me to go on board. I was to meet him at dinner in 
the Druid. 

On going to the boat, I discovered that a party of English and 
Mexican gentlemen had been also invited to dine on board the Druid. 
The waves were high, near the end of the pier, and our boat ran 
some risk of being swamped by the surf breaking over us. Captain 
Sandom received me in the most friendly manner, and immediately 
introduced Capt. Blair, in whose ship I was to proceed the next 
morning, wind permitting, towards New-Orleans. 

Captain Sandom conducted us over his ship, a fine frigate of 48 
guns, the order of which struck every one, and all seemed to think 
she would be a formidable opponent to any vessel of a similar class. 
We spent a very pleasant day, and in the evening Capt. Blair and I 
went on board the little Fairy, as he called her, and as I found her 
to be, after leaving the Druid. 

Under way by daylight. Captain Sandom called very eariy to 
wish a pleasant voyage, which we had of eight days, although we , 
experienced two severe blows from the north, which are frequent in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

We were safe over the bar of the Mississippi on the 8th day, and 
Capt. Blair and some of the ofiicers of the ship accompanied me to 
New-Orleans. I parted firom them the next day with great regret. 

29 
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fiv I ffpent my tkne very pleasantly among them daniig die voyage^ 
an^ I feel gveatly indebted to Capt. Blair for his hospitality and un- 
remitting attention to my comfort. 

I had a Toyage up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers of 12 days to 
New Harmony, where I remained five days with my three younger 
sons, and proceeded again up the Ohio, and landed at Cincinnati on 
the 10th April, Yfheaie I found Mr. Alexander Cam^^l had arrived 
three hours before, and our public discussion commenced on the 13th. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in voyages and journeys so exten* 
sive and uncertain as those I made from Falmouth to Mexico and 
Cincinnati, I arrived at and departed from the principal places, in 
which I had important engagements to fulfil, within a day or two of 
the time 1 had anticipate4 brfore leaving London. 
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ADDENDA. 

FRsavENT allusion has been made, in the preceding work, to a 
great anticipated moral change in the condition of the human race. 

This chi^ge is predicated from the past history of man, and the 
present state of the most civilized nations. 

Every period of two thousand years, which has past, has accumu* 
lat^ too much experience to admit of a longer continuance of the 
institutions founded at the commencement of the period. It was 
thus that the Jewish system superseded the pagan, and the Chris- 
tian the Jewish, and that the general progress of knowledge will now 
supersede the Christian. None of these systems are competent to 
satisfy the advance which has been made in science, and in a true 
knowledge of nature, within the past period of 2000 years. The 
knowledge acquired by the middle classes, too far surpasses the ex- 
isting institutions by which civilized nations are governed, to admit 
of their longer continuance. Other institutions, in accordance with 
the ascertained laws of nature, have become necessary for the peace 
and wellbeing of those countries. And it is surely preferable, that 
this change should be effected through the aid of the parties expe- 
rienced in governing, rather than it should be forced upon them by 
those who are inexperienced. Seeing that this era has arrived, tliat 
it is inevitable; is it not better that the most advanced, and best es- 
tablished governments should now take the lead, and by wise calcu- 
lation and calm foresight, direct this moral revolution to secure for 
all parties, the benefits of science, and all the advantages of intelli*^ 
gence and union? 
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